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A NOTE 


The present volume embodies the second senes o£ the twelve 
lectures associated with the Mahavira Professorship, created by 
Mr Shanti Prasad Jam of Dalmianagar, delivered by Dr Satkari 
Mookerjee, an eminent authority on the subject who has restrict- 
ed his theme to the Philosophy of “Non-absolutism’ (Anekanta- 
vada) The depth of philosophical insight, the precision of 
logical analysis, and the excellent method of critical exposition 
icvealed in these pages will, ive believe, ensure an enthusiastic re- 
ception to this work fiom the specialists as well as lay readers, and 
all the moie so as such books are very rare in English and other 
cognate languages 

It IS a pity that while other systems of Indian Philosophy have 
so many exponents both here and abroad, the rich, deep and vast 
treasures of Jama Thought i elating to all the fields of culture, 
particularly relating to Metaphysics, Epistemology' and Logic 
should be so little known to the world at large This ignoble fact 
is not at all conducive to the credit of the rich adherents of the 
Jama faith in this land 

At tliis psychological moment it is gratifying to find in Mr 
Shanti Prasad Jain an enthusiastic and real patron of the Jama Cul- 
ture and Religion and it is expected that with his generous 
patronage, similar series of publications will be placed before the 
scholars in no distant date 

In order to cany on, in an extensive way, the publications 
of the Jaina Literature, in order to conduct researches into the 
various realms of Jama culture, and in order to tram up young 
scholars in the subjects who "would be preachers and teachers ot 
their cult, the Bharat! Mahavidyalaya, which is an Aiyan Uni- 
versity in the making, has recently organised the Bharat! Jaina 
Parisat with the pationage of Mr Shanti Prasad Jain, Mr Bahadur 
Singh Singhi, Mr Chhotelal Jain and others The tvork has just 
been taken up and the scholars and lovers of the Indian culture 
would be able to assess their value and utility in the long run. It is 
also expected that all men of learning and light of this land would 
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extend their valuable co-opeialion to the cause, and eininenl 
persons of this Faith too ivill follow the noble example of §ri 
Shanti Prasad Jain 

A few words of apology lor the delay in bringing out this 
volume are necessary The leasons are as usual with other pre- 
sent'day publications viz , the scarcity of printing paper and its 
uncertain supply, ivant of the same quality of paper, rationing of 
Linotype metal, gas restrictions etc The size of the book too has 
increased over the original project as Dr Mookerjee was requested 
by several scholars to add to the portions, delivered as lectures, to 
enhance its permanent value 

The Bharati Mahavidyalaya hereby records its sincere thanks 
to Dr Mookeijee for his keen interest and enormous labour, to 
the eminent scholars who presided over these lectures and to Mr 
Shanti Prasad Jam ivhose donation enabled it to place the book 
before the public 

It is now expected that the scholars and the Jama public will 
extend their warm welcome to this publication 

“Falguni-Purnima” 

Dated the gth February, 1944, I 
1, Gour Laha Street, f 

Calcutta. J 



FOREWORD 


The earliest parts of Jama literature are earlier than the 
Buddha We find the lattei refeirmg to Mahavira who was his 
con temporal y, but in all probability the earliest Jaiiia literature, 
though not extant, is much ^ailier than Mahavira The Bud- 
dhists and the Jamas have been opponents from the beginning 
and the idea of the lay and unmioimed public that they are 
advocates moie or less of the same type of thought because 
they both piaise non-mjury or Ahimsa as supreme moral 
conduct is absolutely false Though Buddhism has always 
contested ■^vith the systems of Indian thought that are avowed- 
ly loyal to the Upanisads, yet a careful analysis will show 
lhat much of the ideas of Buddhism have sprung from a hostile 
lesponse to the Upamsadic ideas as interpreted m Buddha’s time 
and that much of it can be regaided as being reconstructions on 
the Upamsadic ideas, but v’^e cannot say the same of Jainism It re- 
veals an ideology entirely different from tlie Vedic It cannot 
however be gainsaid that in later days the Jainas contested the 
Buddhists, the Vedantists and the Naiyayikas and they participated 
m some of their ideas and have adopted some of their stock argu- 
ments The study of Jainism m its earlier aspects suggests a view 
that there must have been some kind of animistic philosophy 
among the inhabitants of the coimtiy though ^ve are unable to 
say ivho they ime The Jama literature was ^vritten in Prakrit - 
and from its general tiend one would regard it as a sort of folk- 
philosophy mteiested m overstraining the moral aspects without 
any theistic bias This folk-philosophy had however elements in 
it ivhich m the hands of later writers iveie connected into logical 
doctrines lemarkable foi their originality, acuteness and subtlety. 
This took place by way of writing commentaries on the old 
Agamas and also by way of independent treatises, vnitten in abs- 
truse Sanskrit of the commentary literature that prevailed between 
the 8 th and the 12 th centuries 

Dr Mookerjee has undei taken to give us in this treatise a 
thorough shaking of a logical tree that ^cvas planted in the Agamas 
The fiuits iv’^eie inaccessible in the high blanches in the conceal- 
ment of the foliage but now after thorough shaking Dr. Mooker- 
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jee has given, they are lying at the foot of the tree and one who 
passes may tvell pick them up The difficulty of such a task will 
be apparent only to those that are acquainted with the difficulty 
of the texts which form ilie basis of Dr Mookerjee’s work The 
interminable shades of controversy hinted at often in cryptic lan- 
guage make it impossible to glean the ultimate result for any one 
who has not within his gi'ip the logical and dialectical literature 
of the different schools of Indian philosophy— a qualification not 
easily acquired 

It IS curious that Jainism should have the misfortune of not - 
being able to attract scholars to rediscover it for our new age un- 
like Buddhism and other systems of Indian philosophy When 
I was toiling on the subject in the early days of the first quarter 
of the century thcie ivere but tivo scholars ivho had turned their 
attention to this subject It is a curious fact that no professor of 
philosophy in Europe is conversant ■with Sanskrit and practically 
no Sanskritist in Europe is conveisant with European philosophy. 
To rediscover an ancient system of Indian thought m a modern 
language one should have not only a professed mastery over Sans- 
krit but also a technique of philosophic expressions which neces- 
sarily depends on a good knowledge of European philosophy My 
pupil and friend Dr Saikari Mookerjee possesses, I feel pride in 
saying, a mastery of Sanskrit that is required in handling difficult 
Sanskrit texts and he has also the kno'^\dedge of European philo- 
sophy tvhich has given him the facility of transvaluing old Indian 
thoughts in modern -^vays in a correct manner — a power that a 
few that I know possess I must congi'atulate both Dr Mookerjee 
and Jainism that Dr Mookerjee undertook to explain a most 
difficult problem of Jainalogy in such a lucid and clear manner I 
have glanced over the pages and I am delighted to discover how 
clearly and with what precision he has been able to present the 
Jama logical thoughts before his readers Dr Mookerjee’s earlier 
ivork on the Buddhist doctrine of flux has been well appreciated 
by those who have read it and I feel sure this book will add to his 
reputation not only as a scholar of eminence but as the Head of 
Ure Department of Sanskrit in the Calcutta University. 
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PREFACE 


The present work is not an exhaustive account of Jama 
thought, blit an anal^'tical study of its foundation. In it the 
doctrine known as sy^^dvada or anehdniavddci^ ivhicli is so basal 
to the structure of Jama metaphysics and constitutes its most 
original contiibution to philosophical speculation, has been 
thoioughly dealt with i\nth all the relevant problems. A 
ciitical student of Philosophy, Indian and European alike, will 
find m it a fiesh and vigoious appioach to problems which have 
engaged the thought of all philosoplieis of the world Jama 
philosophy IS frankly realistic and so stands m a close relation of 
kinship to the other' realistic schools of thought, particularly 
Nyaya, Mlmamsa and Sankhya I have diairn out the relation- 
ship that exists among these systems and discussed their points of 
contact and their points ol depaiturc ivith equal emphasis. The 
systematization of Jama philosophical speculation is chrono- 
logically a later phenomenon Ihc Jama Masteis entered the 
arena of philosophical polemics after Dignaga and Dharmakirti 
and their redoubtable successois had shaken the philosophical 
conscience of the time This belated arrival of Jama philosophy, 
though It had its mooimgs in the dgamas ivhich were licked into 
shape 111 the early centuiies of Pic-Christian era, ivas responsible 
foi its added vitality and enhanced stiength Jama philosophy 
iv^as saved from dogmatism, idiich u'as smashed to pieces by the 
vigorous polemics of the Buddhist philosophers Uncritical 
avoiral of faith ivas taboo m those days and this called for philo- 
sophical justification of one’s ai tides of faith The Jama had to 
accept the lule ol the game and the lesult is a full-fledged philo- 
sophy, that has come down to us as an invaluable heiiloom. 

The philosophy of syddudda has been more maligned than 
understood I have spared no pains to give a loyal representa- 
tion of It and have shoim that it is not a philosophi- 
cal monstrosity that iival philosophers m their unphilosophical im- 
patience have tried to make it out Though born in an orthodox 
Brahmin family and though my personal philosophical convic- 
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tions are rather enlisted on the side of Sankaia’s Vedanta, I felt 
a close affinity of Jama thouglit to Vedffiita, which however a 
superficial obser\er may find to be diametrically opposed m their 
attitude and findings It must not be forgotten that Vedanta is 
frankly realistic in its logic and episteinology And the logical 
evaluation of phenomenal reality as a mass of irrational surds and 
contradictions by Vedanta is almost endoiscd m ioto by Jama 
thought subject to a fundamental reservation, viz , its peculiar atti- 
tude of logical thought The Jama accepts the findings of Vedanta, 
but refuses to draiv the same conclusion Herein lies tire originality 
of Jama thought m that it seeks to reorientate our logical attitude 
and asks us to accept the exposure of contradictions as the true 
measure of reality The academic ivorld and the average man of 
culture have heard much of Vedanta, though its vigorous pole- 
mical apparatus still lies hidden m inaccessible Sanskrit works, 
and the impression of the generality of mankind is that India has 
produced only idealistic systems of thought It is hoped that a 
critical student of Indian thought will feel the necessity of revis- 
ing his opinion m this regard Suffice it to say that Vedantic 
idealism was not a facile overgiowth and it is necessary to under- 
stand realistic philosophy with all its strength m order to be able 
to appreciate idealism Indian philosophy does not stand by 
mysticism, though it culminates m it But the mysticism is not 
the result of dogmatic faith It is reasoned out of logical thought 
and IS rather an overfloiv The inadequacy of logic was realized 
at the end of the journey and the necessity of cultivating a superior 
power of vision, which is not satisfied ivith the negative findings 
of reason, tvas realized as the key to unlock the mystery of ultimate 
reality 

All schools of philosophy m India, except the Garvaka School 
of Mateiialism which seems to be the direct antithesis of philo- 
sophy, are agreed that philosophical speculation is a necessary 
discipline of the mind ■^vhich steels convictions and attenuates 
doubts But the ultimate truth cannot be realized by^ philosophi- 
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cal disci])liiiG alone, which is onl'^ a. ihcaiis to that end Indian 
philosophers aic agieed tliat the plenum of knowledge can be at- 
tained by the development of a super-vision ■which is a potentiality 
in all of us The progiessive development of knowledge and the 
instmctne discontent with partial conquests of science and philo- 
' sophy in the domain of knoivledge arc the augury and the assur- 
ance of infinite peifection which is the logical consummation of 
oiii destiny The Jama is emphatic that omniscience is the condi- 
tion as well as the result of pei fection, and however much we may 
advance m our philosophical enquiry and scientific pm suit, which 
arc not antagonistic m then aim m spite of their difference m 
jnelhod and lines of approach, it cannot by itself bung about the 
final consummation But tlieic is no alternative shoit cut to 
this One must pioceed on the road of philosophical speculation 
and elect to pass tliiough the gimd of the intellectual drill that 
philosophy pi (escribes until the terminus is i cached The termi- 
nus of philosophy is the beginning of spii itual career The neces- 
sity of tlie pin suit of philosophy is vindicated by the fact 
that no thoughtful man can get iid of it Even the man, 
irho deciles philosophy and condemns its cultuie, can hope to 
make out his case by only having lecourse to philosophy The 
denunciation of pliilosophy itself lesults in the setting up of a 
lU'al philosophy 

India’s philosophical culture is characterized by a sincerity of 
puiposc and seiiousncss of outlook which cannot fail to extort 
the unstinted admiiation of all but the cynic Another character- 
istic of Indian speculation is the unfettered freedom of tliought 
ivdnch "was unknown m other climes There is’as no state persecu- 
tion foi philosophical opinions, and censoiship of thought ivas 
unknown, provided it did not instigate the subversion of the 
inoial Older The same was tiue of religion India has been the 
land of freedom of icligion, ivhich is however a recent gioirth m 
the west This was made possible m India for the reason that 
Indians did not seek to make political and economical capital out 
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of their religious persuasion They never confounded things of 
Cassar with things of God Another reason seems to be the perfect 
agreement and unanimity on the necessity of moral discipline. 
Indian thought was agreed on the moral condition that the animal 
in man was to be supplanted by the divine There may be some 
truth in the contention that India’s tolerance of other faiths has re- 
sulted in the weakening of her political power Indians are not even 
to-day intolerant of other creeds , but the political consequences 
are to be set down to the account of the proselytizing zeal of alien 
faiths which seek to strengthen their political interests by multi- 
plication of conveiLs India in the past has effected the solution 
of religious differences by pinning them down in their respective 
spheres of influence as spiritual forces , and I am convinced that 
the solution of her present-day probiems can be achieved if poli- 
tical labels cease to be put on the difference of faith— religious, 
philosophical and intellectual 

It may not be out of place to speak a I'/ord on the genesis of 
the present work I was invited by Mr S C Seal, the Secretary 
of the Bharati Mahavidyalaya, to deliver a course of twelve 
lectures on Jama Philosophy under the auspices of the Bharati 
Jama Parisad I accepted the offer m spite of my other engage- 
ments for the temptation that my lectures would be published as 
soon as they were finished The prospect of immediate publica- 
tion m these days of war with its consequent octopus grip on 
paper and printing proved too strong an incentive and I set down 
to work 111 all earnestness I have subsequently retouched my 
lectures and added to them on the request of friends who are 
interested m my academic pursuits and m the propagation of 
Indian thought One thing I may be permitted to claim as the 
special feature of the present work, viz , that I have kept my philo- 
sophical convictions completely m the background and have en- 
deavoured to give as thorough and powerful an exposition of Jaina 
thought as could be done by an adherent of the Jama faith And 
this has been possible because my philosophy is broad enough to 
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embrace all difEcieiices of approach and conclusions Though an 
idealist by temperament and conviction I do not believe that the 
cause of idealism and of truth ivill thiivc only on the degiadation 
of realism. On the contiary I am convinced of the fact, paradoxi- 
cal though It may sound, that a powerful lealistic philosophy is 
the foundation on irliich a poirerful idealism is to be erected Up 
till no-^\r I have written little on Vedanta barring a few papers and 
I consider that my treatment of Buddhistic and Jama Philosophy 
will prepare the ground for the leception of my contemplated 
work on Vedanta, -which -^viil take considerable time and labour 
I must thank my pupil Mi Nathmal Tatiya, MA, Puran- 
chand Nahar Rcseaich Fellow, for prepaiing the contents and 
the list of eiTata The index and abbieviations have been done 
by Mr Ananatalal Thakur and my best thanks are due to him 
I cannot expiess my giatitude to Prof S N Das Gupta in 
adequate terms for having fuinished a Foreword in spite of his 
indifferent health and multifarious preoccupations My debt of 
giatitude has become heavier to Dr Syamaprasad Mookerjee by 
his appioval of my dedication of the book to him Lastly I must 
thank Mi Shantiprasad Jam, Mr Satischandia Seal, and Mr 
Clihotelal Jam for their interest m the piopagation of Jama 
thought It will be a sacred investment of their money if the 
multi-millionaires of the Jama community shed their mdifferent- 
ism to Jama culture and make it worthwhile for scholars to 
devote their labour to Jama thought by piesenlation of books 
and other forms of aid, the lack of which -was seriously felt as a 
handicap by the present author One woid and I finish Mr 
Nathmal Tatiya, M A , and Mr Sitamsusekhar Bagchi M A , 
B L , have been my ciitics and they helped me ivnth their ivords 
of appreciation These two scholars are cairymg on researches 
on Jama Philosophy under my guidance and I wish that they 
should be liberally patronized by loveis of Jama culture Dr 
Satmdi a Kumar hlookei ]ee, M A , Ph D read tlie book in type- 
script up to Chapter VI and I o^ve a good deal to his criticism and 
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suggestions I wish it were possible for him to go through the 
ivhoie book and I had the benefit of his criticism of the remaining 
chapters— a fastidious scholar, that he is, ivho lets nothing pass un- 
challenged either in the way of linguistic form or of matter of 
argument The present writer ivished to incorporate a chapter 
on Naya, but the press could not wait and so this has to be post- 
poned for a second edition, if one is called for A word of expla- 
nation seems necessary for my elaborate treatment of the Nyaya 
Conception of Universals in a book on Jama Philosophy My 
apology IS that in this I have only followed in the footsteps of 
Yasovijaya, who m his Nydyakhandakhdd.ya, a remarkable exposi- 
tion of Jama Philosophy in the manner and terminology of the 
Neo-logicians of Benga] and Mithila, has mcoiporated in his work 
all the arguments of the Aimakitlvaviveka with the exposition of 
Its commentators, Raghunatha Siromani, Gunananda and Nara- 
yana Yasovijaya has unbounded admiration for Raghunatha 
and has paid him handsome compliments for his originality of 
thought even while he differs from him I have given the refer- 
ences to the Aimalattvaviveka, but could have made the same to 
Yasovijaya’s work, which quoted from the former book verbatim 
and literatim In this I have followed the plan and procedure of 
Yasovijaya and I felt that a departure Tvould make the treatment 
of this fundamental problem of philosophy inadequate and im- 
perfect I have however criticized the later exponents of Jama 
thought and m this I trust J have only exercised the prerogative 
of an exponent, -who need not be a yes-man I have offered my 
criticism m honest faith and I have referred to Vimaladasa m sup- 
poit of my position I believe that the problem of the relation of 
universals to particulars is purely logical and not spatio-temporal 
The universal is logically related to the particular and this rela- 
tion IS not capable of being understood m terms of space-time 
determination 

The universal is a fact ivhich can be understood by logical 
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Lhoiighl alone and space-time does not consitute either a deter- 
mination of 01 a bariier to its ontological status It is everywhere 
and evcrywhen in the sense that it cannot be conceived to be on- 
tologically non-existent, though for self-manifestation it requires 
a spatio-temporal event as its medium, in betiveen its media It 
“is neither given nor piesentcd but is taken” in the language of 
Biadley 

I shall consider my laboui to be amply justified if it succeeds 
111 stimulating the interest of a student of philosophy in Indian 
thought 111 general and m Jama thought in particular. 


Asutosh Building, 
ihe gth March, 1944 


Satkari Mookerjee 
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CHAFTER I 


Ihl Logical BacivGrogm) oi |aina Fuilosoi’HY 

'Ehc Jama Philosophei mamLams thal exisLcnts aie possessed 
of an mhniie iiiiiiiber of atLiibuLes and charactcrisLics 'which can be 
discoveied by cxpeiience alone Even the piimal attribute of 
existence ivhich is the ioundational element of the natuie of an 
entity, is not capable of being ascertained by a p)iori logical 
considerations Otii knowledge of dungs and of their relations 
staits from experience, and reason can at best serve to organise the 
experienced data and build a system of thought, the elements of 
tv Inch together tvith their lelations, must be ultimately derived 
fiom tins fundamental source of knowledge m other "^vords, fiom 
diiect acquaintance furnished by observation The Jama does 
not dratv a line of distinction befween inieinal and external 
soul CCS ol knowledge so fai as then logical value is concerned He 
1 el uses to put a piennuin on inleinal intuition The mind, even 
with i(s actvie contiibutions, winch the Jama docs noi seek to deny, 
is believed by him to be an instrument of discovery and not a 
cicatoi of facts ^ If we undeitake to institute a conijiarison between 
the ]aina and Kant, a risky ventuie in all conscience, ivc ma) 
obseive that the Jama would have no diihcult) in accepting the 
lattei’s finding that mind and matter both co-operate in pioducmg 
kno'^vledge But the Jama would not agiee with Kant and for that 
matter with the Buddhist logicians, Dignaga and Dhannakirti, 
who anticipated many ol the conclusions of the Geiman Philoso- 
pher, that the categories, or foims of undei standing, as he calls 
them, aie but mental phenomena Such concepts as causality 
substance, attiibute and the like, aie no doubt the ways in which 
the mind trorks up the data of expeiience, but this does not mean 
'iviLh the Jama that the) are Hue of the mind only and not of the 
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exlra-nieiiLal reality which they purpoit to understancl The Jama 
would take them to be the instruments of discovery of the nature 
of leality, internal and external which render the same kind of 
service as the sense-organs do II our experience is not to be 
denounced as a false tiaitor, theie is no reason why external reality 
should be condemned to tlie status of a mystery If it is to be 
condemned, there are again no a pi ioi i grounds for believing inner 
experience and thought to be valid, since they aie as much con- 
cerned with reality as external experience is The denial of validity 
of all thought and experience involves self-contradiction, inasmuch 
as the denial would at any rate claim validity for itself If the 
experience of outer reality cannot carry a guarantee of its truth, 
there is no reason for preference of internal experience also The 
truth of the doubt as a fact, albeit mental, is also to be ecjually 
called 111 c]uestion But this means the impossibility of all predica- 
tion— be It affirmation or negation as the case may be 

There is another point on which the Jama again would 
emphatically differ from the rationalists Both Kant and the 
Buddhist philosophers hold that sense-experience can give insight 
into particulars and the universal forms are contributed by thought 
or the mind The Jama does not see any reason why things should 
be particulars alone Things are, according to the Jama, both 
universals and particulars together— rather they are concrete 
imiversals, if we may be permitted to use this respectable term with 
due apology to Hegelians Reflective thought certainly enables 
us to analyse the two aspects m a concrete real, but that does not 
aiguc the mabiliLy of experience to take stock of reality m its 
iinn^ersal character A real is a particulai ■which possesses a generic 
attiibutc Theie is no icasoii why expeiience should fail to take 
cognisance of the generic aspect, though it is present m it This 
IS also the position of the Naiyayikas and the Mimamsists -who 
agi'ee "with the Jama m their conception of the nature of reality 
The Jama does not find any difficulty m accounting for the emer- 
gence of concepts It is reflection, no doubt, which is necessary 
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toi Lhc evolulion of Lonccpiual Lhoiiglu, but icflecLion is giounded 
in cxpeiieiKC, which, in its turn, diiectly derives £iom reality 
Expel icncc fuinishes unanalysed data witli the universal and the 
paiiiculai lolled into one Reflection only distinguishes the two 
elcmenls and this has been mistonstiued to be the original contii- 
buuon of thought But thought does not impose the universal 
It only discovers us existence in the leal IC the universals weic 
subiective creations, our experience would have to be denounced 
as valueless, as particulais, even il pciceivcd, would yield no 
knowiedge, as Ivant has pioied and the Buddhist has admitted If 
cxpenence be not unnecessai ily condemned to take stock of 
paiticiilais only, lor whicli thcie is no logical necessity, and if 
again univeisals be. not denied an objective status and basis, foi 
ivhich again theie is neither wairant nor justification, and if, in 
conlormity with the plain vcidict of expeiience, the nature of reals 
is admitted to be made up of both the elements— universal and 
paiticulai and to be cognised as such by perceptual knoivledge, 
the difliculties of philosppheis would be i educed to an appreciable 
extent We shall presently show how the Jama solves the pioblem 
of the oiigin and status of the Laws of Thought in the light of his 
lefiections recorded here 

It ivill be seen in the course of our speculations that the 
numbei of cjualities and chai actei istics of a particulai existent is 
infinite, if oiiginal qualities and deiivative chaiacteristics induced 
by lelcitions are taken into consideration Eveiy thing is i elated 
ivith cilery oUiei thing, and this relation involves the emeigence 
of a relational quality The cjualities cannot be known d piiou, 
tliough a good number of them can be deduced fiom certain 
fundamental chaiacteristics Foi instance, we can deduce, from 
the fact that things aie existent and chveise, the fact of the existence 
of chaiacteristics that impart individuality to each thing It can be 
fill tiler deduced that things being numerically diflfeient are bound 
b) relations of similaiity and dissimilaiity— by similaiity so far as * 
they aic things of the same land, substance quality and so on, and 
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by dissimilarity, so far as they are of different kinds But this a 
prioii deduction of qualities does not argue that the qualities are 
subjective The Jama ivould the rather interpret this deduction 
as an analysis ol the nature ol reals quite as objective and realistic 
as tlie chemical and physical analysis of physical substances The 
human factulties aie not in antagonism to the objective reality, 
but aie rather the organs of discovery of its nature and behaviour 
There have been abei rations and errors m the interpretation of 
the functions and services of these, organs, and the resulting 
incongruities have been a source of confusion The subject has 
to use his faculties to find out the behaviour of objects and the 
laws of such behaviour ivithout any preconceived bias And the 
results achieved by science by the pursuit of this procedure prove 
the soundness of the Jama attitude and standpoint The expres- 
sion ‘Laivs of Thought’ is not free from ambiguity and has been 
a source of confusion of thought and issues That these are self- 
evident pimciples is a proposition which can be accepted subject 
to a reservation W’e shall endeavour fo elucidate the Jama 
position by examination of the Laws of Thought one by one The 
Jama thinks that the Laws can be true and valid only if they are 
laws of leality It cannot be supposed that they are the laws of 
our thinking and not of the objects of thought, because the 
supposition involves preposterous issues It makes not only 
agnosticism inevitable, but perforce deprives human thought of 
the faintest claim to validity The Jama does not agree to draiv 
a line of cleavage between existent and existent The subjective 
thought IS as much existent as the objective datum and both have 
to be determined by experience to be ivhat they are That our 
consciousness and the modes of consciousness are known by 
themselves does not confer any privilege on them in so far as the 
question of their validity and truth is considered The problem 
of truth is a logical problem and must be determined ivith logical 
means The criterion of falsity is contradiction If a judgment 
is found to be contradicted by another judgment of unquestiop- 
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able Lrudi, ihe loriner is to be i ejected as unti'ue. Subjective 
experience, as illustrated by dream, is rejected as false because it 
IS contiadicted by oui waking experience There is no intrinsic 
characteiisiic of falsity The problem of falsity is thus ultimately 
a question of experience The pioblem of truth is no less a matter 
of expel lencc and a logic is absolutely incompetent to deal 

with It W'hat arc usually called self-evident pimciples do not 
deiivc their self-evidence so much from logic as from psychology 
Of couise our thought movement has a logic of it, but, the logic 
is not m antagonism with experience Logic has to work upon the 
data of expel lence and is as much an instiument as experience is 
Indian lealists do not set an arbitiaiy limit to the denotation of 
of the term experience ’ They would include within its scope 
much that passes for ptiie thought The Naiyayika understands 
by ‘experience’ {anubhaoa) not only peiceptual cognition, but 
mleiential and teibal judgments as well The Jama is more 
libeial m this He 'would include e\en memory ^vlthm the fold 
of expel leiice It is absolutely necessary to bear in mind the com- 
piehensive denotation of the teim ‘experience’ which includes 
both internal and external cognitions The Jama’s advocacy of 
the validity of UJia (reasoning) as the organ of intuition of universal 
piopositions shoivs that his empiricism is not of the narro'^v type 
In fact the Jama does not read a contradiction bet-^veen reasoning 
and experience, -which seems to be customaiy He is impatient 
ivith the lationalists when they undertake to build their systems 
of thought m defiance of expei lence Reasoning is a valued organ 
possessed by mankind, but it must be used tvith caution and cir- 
cumspection The meaning of the Jama contention will be 
apparent from our speculations recorded m the course of our 
enquiry 

It is thought that sense-experience is incompetent to yield 
knowledge of imiversals The proposition seems to be a corollaiy 
of a widei proposition that all cxistents aie paiticulars absolutely 
disci ete and separate from one another. The Buddhist fluxist holds 
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this view and accouhiigly regards universals as figments of thought 
having no objective status There are again thinkers, who, though 
they believe in the objective existence of universals, assert that 
sense-experience is incompetent to take stock of them The Jaina 
differs from both these classes of thinkers Although the Jama 
does not seem to belie\e in the existence of unitive universals,^ he 
maintains the immanence of universals m paiticulars by virtue of 
which the individuals are placed under a class As has been 
observed the Jama is a believer m concrete universals Things are 
neither exclusively particulars, nor are they exclusively univeisals, 
but they are a concrete realization of both The two elements 
can be distinguished by reflective thought, but cannot be rent 
assunder So our experience of one particular individual is not 
confined to that individual alone, but extends to unperceived 
individuals also m so far as the latter typify the universal as a part 
of their constitution Individuals, even when they belong to a 
class, will vary from one another and no inference of their varia- 
tions is possible irom the observ^ed instances But it is certain 
that the unobserved individuals will exhibit the same fundamental 
characteiistics -which are involved m their possessing, each and 
all, the universal, characterizing the observed individual Repeti- 
tion of experience only helps us to take stock of the universal m 
Its true character, but once the latter is known, it does not stand m 
need of I'erification or confirmation by further observation Thus, 
when a man perceives a cow, he jierceives the individual co-w 
together -with the cow-universal {golua) and he is certain that any 
other co-w would also possess the same fundamental characteristics 
that are implied by the presence of the co^wuniversal m it Further 
experience may confiira his conviction, but the added strength 
of conviction is due to the added strength of the cognition of 
the universal, -^vhich ^vas derived even m the first case 
The Naiyayika and the Jama and other realists of India 

1 \Vc piopose to fliscuss the Jama conception of univeisals in the last 
rhaptci 
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aie agiccd on this (jucstion of the complex natiuc 
ol CMsienis as well as the compeiency of diiect expel lence with 
legal d Lo this (,oin]ilex chaiaclci Although the complex natine 
ol icals IS cxphasisccl by ihc Naiyayikas and the Mimamsists also, 
the logical implications of this ontological doctrine iveie worked 
out by the fama alone; and the lesult has been a momentous 
leiolution in the evaluation of the Laws of Thought It is main- 
tained that as the natuie ol existents can be determined by 
experience alone, no a considerations should be allowed to 

give a twist to the unmistakable cleliveiance of the formei Logic 
IS to be checked by leleience to this primary source ol knowledge 
The lailuie to compaie the consec|uences entailed by unfettered 
logical thought with the plain veidict of experience and to check 
the icsults has been lesponsible for such widely divergent views ol 
the natuie of leality as to make philosophy apjiear to the ncojihyle 
as a vcntable 'Lonei ol Babel 

It IS nccessaiy that we should Inst examine the La'ws o! 
riiought as pi opoundecl _m the traditional schools and unclcrstand 
then ontological imjilications Secondly, ive should test these 
Laics ill their application to the woi kings of Nature and mind as to 
how far the laivs function as a measure of reality Thnclly, ive 
should give iigorous consideiation to the consec]uences and con- 
clusions, that haie been deduced by the Jama philosopheis I 
must confess heie that the present disseitation is not found ready- 
made in any Jama work and, as jnesented here, it is but a 
construction and development of the Jama logical standpoint 
But the deduction is so ob\ious that there -would be little room 
loi doubting Its hclelily to the Jama point of view It may be 
looked u]ion as a development necessitated by the demands of 
modem thought, and it is hoped that it will help the understanding 
of the |ama metaphysical position, as mterpieted m the following 
chaptcis 

Now, the Laws of Thought aie formulated as follows (i) 
The Law of /dc??/?/y-‘AVhatevei is, is,” (2) The Laiv of Conha- 
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diction— “l^,o[hmg can both be and not be’ and (3) The Lazo oj 
Excluded Middle— Everything must either be or not be ” These 
principles are undoubtedly tiue and are intuitively perceived 
But the abstract formulation proves inadequate to deal ivith actual 
data -W'lth their infinite complexity, unless the laws are qualified 
by necessary resen^ations The Jama does not believe in the 
a pi i oil validity of these laws and he thinks that these laws of 
thought are derived from the fund of experience, ^vhich is the 
ultimate source of kno'wledge and the final court of appeal m a 
dispute about the natuic of things Now the nature of things is 
believed to be dynamic in character from the observation of the 
data of experience, and these laws, the Jama -would insist, should 
be in consonance ivith the concept of change and all that it implies 
The abstract formula of identity "A is A’ is bound to suffer fiom 
the defects of syinbolism, which seems to lay st’-ess on the static 
character of things But nothing is static according to the Jama 
and so the symbolic representation does not give any insight into 
the nature of reality as it is The point will be made clear if ive 
substitute a concrete substance for the symbol A, say, a pen The 
proposition -^vill then be “A pen is a pen ” But a pen, being a real, 
IS constantly undei going change, and change means that the 
changing substance is becoming different at every stage of change 
So a pen at a particular moment is not absolutely the same pen at 
the next moment It -^vas fresh and ne-^v when it ^vas tinned out 
of the factory and isnth the efflux of time and the -wear and tear 
of constant use it ivill lose its freshness as it continues m its careei 
The same pen -was new at one time and becomes old at another 
time The new and the old pen are not ab'^olutely the same entity 
But they are not, on the ohter hand, absolutely different also The 
identity of the pen persists m spite of the change of characteristics 
and this demands an explanation The Vedantist idealist has 
declared change to be illusory on the basis of this Law of Identity 
The pen ‘black’ and the pen ‘white’ are not absolutely the same 
identitv, and the difference m qualities undoubtedly implies a 
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difference in ideniity The mailer ivill be fully discussed m a 
subsequent chaptei when we shall discuss the pioblcm of change 
ll will be proved that change connotes difference and identity, and 
both should be accepted as ti ue What the Jama maintains is that 
tlic natuie of leals can be understood from experience, and 
leflcciive thought only helps to clarily our conception It cannot 
and should not asciibe to the leal any attribute or element that 
does not belong to it m its own light This is the 
fundamental position of all realistic philosophy But 
leahsts, as a matter ol histoiical lact, have not been 
able to maintain their loyalty to this fuxidamental position 
ivithout compiomise 

A slight coiisidciation i\ill shou the madcqurxy o) puic logic 
to give us the full knoivledge of a leal unless it is suppkmcnted 
and remfoiced by experience 'llius, the pen m question is a pen, 
no doubt, but that is not the whole of it A pen is a substance, 
good or bad, soft or hard, black oi blue, or white and infinite other 
things, ivliich arc to be gathered fioni the progiessii'e expansion 
of knoivledge of its nature If anybody ivere to aigue on the basis 
of the Law of Identity that a pen should not be anytlimg else than 
the pen as it was at the fiist moment of its existence, 

certainly his argument ivould be false The logician 

may contend that the identity of - the pen - includes all 

these possibilities within its own ambit and so the law 
does not suffer. Yes, it is exactly the case, but the law does 
not help us m the least so far as our knoivledge of the identity is 
concerned The identity is accepted to be true m the midst 
of all these vailing attributes, because experience certifies 
the continuity of the pen all the ivhile This should 

be a pointer m the case of change of attributes The 
pen docs not forfeit its identity with the change of chaiacteiistics, 
that is entailed by the efflux of time, as it is recognized to be the 
same pen There is no reason to call in question the reality of 
change oi of the identity, as both are peiceued facts Ever)^ entity 
2 
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is subject to change and maintains its identity throughout its career 
until It IS supplanted by something different To be explicit, the 
position, we maintain, may be stated as follo'ws The pen is a pen 
so long as it exists as a pen, it was not a pen when it was a piece of 
raw rtiaterial, it will not be a pen when it ivill cease to exist as a 
pen and become something else Again, a pen is existent m its own 
place and time,'m its oivn nature as a pen, and not in another place 
and time and in a different nature The Vedantist draws a distinc- 
tion between essential and non-essential characteristics of reality 
The characteristic, which continues unmodified, is believed to 
constitute the essential nature of the real, and the changing attri- 
butes, which occur and disappear in time, represent the contingent 
and unessential appendage, which, according to the Vedantist, 
obscures its true nature from our view The Jama does not 
subscribe to this position, as it amounts to denial of the reality of 
change When as a matter of fact we are to depend upon 
experience to make us aivare of the very existence of a real and a 
pi ton reasoning is absolutely of no avail in this respect, why should 
we distrust its testimony ivith regard to other attributes, which are 
equally intuited along with the atti ibute of existence ? As to the 
problem of a pnori knowledge of the behaviour of things 
unobserved on the basis of the observation of a particular instance, 
the Jama does not see any difficulty in it, which makes appeal to an 
apiioii source of knowledge inevitable or imperative. Observation 
of one instance, say a pen, is not confined to that individual alone, 
but extends to other individuals m virtue of the possession of the 
uiiR^ersal, which niak(?s a pen ivhat it is So it does not require any 
tianscendental souice oi knoisdedge to meet the situation The 
Jama thus concludes that the formula of identity has to be hedged 
lound by 50 many qualifications that 111 its abstract, 
symbolic form it turns out to be absolutely vague, useless 
and misleading 

What is true of the Law of Identity will be found to be true 
will equal force of the Laiv of Contradiction also A cannot bodi 
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be and not be — is the formula of the Law of Contradiction The 
pioposition seems to be self-evident in its abstract form But as 
soon as it is conveited mto a concrete fact, it is found to require so 
many pnvisos and restrictive qualifications to be true to reality 
that in Its abstract form it seems to have little or no logical value 
‘A pen cannot both be and not be’ seems to be a self-evident 
proposition But a little reflection will shoiv that its self-evidence 
is only appai ent ‘A pen cannot both be and not be’— is a proposi- 
tion which is understood to illustiate the Law of Contradiction 
Let us tiy to, undei stand the relation of being and non-being 
Being and non-being, that aie thought to be incompatible, may 
be imdeistood in an absolute or relative sense Absolute being 
is never other than being irrespective of difference of time, place 
and circumstances in ivhich it may manifest itself But such 
absolute being is only an idea and an absti action, and in so far as 
experience is legardecl as a proof, it must be asserted to remain 
unpioved So also with regard to absolute non-being If the 
mcomjiatibility of such absolute being and absolute non-bemg is 
denied, that does not give us any aid in the deteimination of the 
status and i elation of facts experienced by us If, by the terms 
‘being’ and ‘non-bemg,’ however, we are to understand concrete 
being and, concrete non-bemg as exemplified by the objects of 
experience, the law as formulated is misleading and untrue Is it 
a fact that the pen cannot both be and not be ? The pen is a pen 
111 so far as it is a pen, that is to say, m so far as it retains the 
chaiacter of pen It is again a pen so long as it exists as a pen, 
that is to say, m its own time It is again a pen only m the area of 
space wheie it is and m so far again as it possesses the qualities and 
functions that belong to it The being of the pen is thus to be 
undci stood m reference to a definite individuality that it possesses 
m Mrtue of its mtimsic deteimmations. It is not a fact m respect 
of a different setting and of a different individuality It is thus a 
fact and not a fact even at the same time It is a fact qua pen, but 
IS not a fact qua other than a pen Apin, as a determinate existent 
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it occupies a particular span of time and area of space, outside 
which It IS not a fact Again, as possessing a magnitude it is a 
plurality of parts The parts do not, taken by themselves, possess 
the pen-character, but the pen is not absolutely different from the 
parts, as it has no being outside them As vieived in other relations 
the pen is not a pen The pen is a substance, but substance is not 
the pen The teims ‘being’ and ‘not-being’ as elements in the 
formula have thus to be understood in a very restricted sense, i e , 
only in relation to-a definitive context, which can be known from 
experience alone The validity of the Law of Contradiction should 
thus be held to be determined by the testimony of experience and 
not a prio'ii Experience certifies the dual nature of entities, viz j, 
existence in respect of its own individuality and non-existence apart 
from and outside this nature, and there is no reason why we should ^ 
reject either of the two Not only this, but whatever can be pre- 
dicated of anything as its characteristic can have a meaning and 
purpose only if it implies its negation Existence can be the 
characteristic of a real, if it implies non-existence also of that of 
tvhich it is predicated Existence is a determinate characteristic 
and tvfiien affirmed of A implies its non-existence as B Similarly 
With regard to non-existence and ^11 other affirmative and negative 
characteristics A thing is determined to be tvhat it is only when 
it IS differentiated from what it is not If A is asserted to be 
existent, the assertion is significant only if it negates its non- 
existence in its own context and implies its non-existence in a 
different context It cannot be legitimately contended that the 
implication of the opposite by the affirmation of a positive charac- 
teristic is only a necessity of conceptual thought and so does not 
argue its objective status in a real Conceptual thought is not un- 
founded in leality If things tvere absolute particulars having no 
character apart from its own self-identity and if the 
predication of characteristics were only a figment of the 
intellect, it would not be possible to explain the emer- 
gence of different concepts and their affiliation to different 
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entities. A ‘blue’ is determined to be characterized by 
blueness and a ‘led’ by ledness. If the characteiislic ‘blue’ were 
as destitute of objective status as ‘red’ is, it passes our understanding 
ivhy red should not be conceived as blue and blue as red Jt must 
then be admitted that conceptual thought is as much controlled 
by the objective real as perceptual intuition is Moreover, intuition 
unmterpietcd by conceptual thought is an unrelieved blank and 
hence as good as non-existent Abstract speculation moving in 
vacuo IS a leckless venture and a blind enterprise If jDhilosophy 
is not to stultify itself in its mission to oiganise oui thought and 
expel lence into an oidered whole, it must directly apjiroach reality 
and study its character and behaviour free from preconceived bias 
Dispassionate study reveals reality to be a synthesis of opposites— 
existence and non-existence, and we have no ivarrant to override 
the plain delivery of experience in defeience to abstract consideia- 
tions The Vedantist starts with the premise that reality is one 
universal existence, tlie Buddhist fluxist believes m atomic 
paiticulais, each absolutely different from the rest and having 
nothing undei lying them to bind them together The Naiyayika 
believes both to be combined in an individual, though he 
maintains tliat the two characteis are different and distinct A 
leal according to him is rather an aggregate of the universal and the 
particular, and not a leal synthesis The Jama differs from them 
all and maintains that the universal and the particular are only 
distinguishable traits in a real, which is at once identical ivith and 
different from both A real is neither a particular nor a universal 
in an exclusive manner, but a synthesis which is different from 
both severally and jointly tliough embracing them in its fold A 
real is sui genens^ Such a real answers to all the demands of 
experience and meets all the requirements of thought 

Such being the case, the Law of Contradiction as propounded , 
by fonnal logic cannot be accepted as the measure of reality as it is 


! 
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There is no absolute contradiction between being and non-being, 
when understood in relation to definite contexts and settings, 
abstracted fiom which they would have no reality of their own 
The differences of views about the nature of reality are due to the 
unwholesome influence of the cultivation of pure formal logic, and 
to the propensity of philosophers to build systems of thought in 
abshacto If experience is found to come in conflict with the 
Laws of Thought and the system built by philosophers does not 
resemble in the least the real world of our experience, these phil- 
osophers do not feel the slightest scruple to condemn experience 
There might be some plausibility of abstract reason being the 
determinant of reality, if there were agreement among philosophers 
regarding the function and results of reason But the fact is 
entirely the reverse of unanimity The fluxist and the nihilist both 
put their absolute reliance upon the self-evident validity of the 
Laws of I'liought, but the results achieved by them are entirely 
incompatible with one another So also with regard to the 
Vedantist and the Buddhist idealist The Jama also believes in 
the truth of the law of contradiction, but he insists that the source 
of the latv should be sought not in a pi loi i thought, but in concrete 
experience of the behaviour of things 

What should then be the criterion of contradiction and 
incompatibility ^ The Jama affirms, “We consider a position to 
be incompatible, tvhich has not the sanction of valid experience 
But no amount of a piioii cognition can dismiss a situation as 
incompatible, if it is found to be cognized by an aca'edited instru- 
ment of cognition As regards contradiction bettreen two facts. 
It IS ascertained to hold between them when they are never found 
to co-exist in one substratum Theie can be no co-existence 
bet-^V'een two facts which are contradictorily opposed to each other 
and in such a situation one is invariably superseded by the other 
Light and darkness, heat and cold, are believed to be mutually 
contradictory, because they are never found to co-exist But if 
the co-existence of any two things is attested by uncontradicted 
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cxpcucnce, dicic is absolutely no eaithly leason i\'by they should 
be legarded as niiuiially contradictoiy ” The Buddhist does not 
believe in the unity ol a whole, since he scents contiadiclion 
between the existence and non-existence ol a selfsame quality in 
It even m lespcct ol diftercnt pans A piece of linen may be red 
in one half and black in the other half The Naiyayika and the 
Jaina do not find any contradiction in the situation,— the linen is 
both led and black, but not in the same part The jama is an 
empiricist so fai as the knowledge of reality is concerned But 
the Buddhist logician thinks that the linen in question is not one, 
but a conglomeration ol atoms aiTanged in a certain juxta- 
position The ‘red’ is numerically different from the black’, 
because the tivo aie incompatible— thus would the Buddhist argue 
Tfie Jama ivould assert that it is experience that makes us aivare 
ol the existence of ‘black’ and ‘red’ and also that they aie not 
lound in the selfsame part Black and red are thus opposed only 
in leleience to the selfsame specific part But so fai as the whole 
IS concerned it is not subject to such a limitation It actually 
embiaces the two qualities in its owm self, as it is lound to do so by 
experience Why should the Buddhist or any other adherent of 
abstiact logic take exception to it ^ To be consistent the Buddhist 
should assert that the whole qua a unity is not perceived But 
if the cognition of the^ wdrole be a fact, and the co-existence of 
black and red m it be equally a matter of unmistakable expei lence, 
wc should accept it to be so But tlie Buddhist denounces the 
cognition of a unitive idiole as unfounded thought on the ground 
ol the incompaitbility of the tw^o qualities Thus he leveises the 
whole position 'The Jama lealist goes to cxpeiience when in 
doubt about the possibility ol the occurrence of a fact, and il 
expel lence confirms it, he accepts it to be true But the Buddhist 
believes a concuiTence to be contiadictory a /Him?, and if 
experience is found to lecord such a situation, the Buddhist idealist 
docs not hesitate to declare it to be false The difference betireen 
the leahst and the idealist hinges upon this fundamental diffeience 
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of View of ihe validity of the Laws of Thought— ^vhether they are 
known empirically or a pi loi i It seems that the difference between 
them IS irreconcilable, being more or less bound up with the 
innate difference of our predispositions and tendencies from self 
to self The result is an uncompromising antagonism between 
our respective outlook and attitude 

The Law of Excluded Middle is not a necessary deduction 
from the Law of Conti adiction, but a new finding If A cannot 
both be X and not-X, it must either be X or not-X The implica- 
tion of the I.aw of Contradiction is negative, ^vhereas the Law of 
Excluded Middle enables us to determine what the nature of a 

9 

thing should be It is eithei X or not-X The Law of Contradic- 
tion afhims that it cannot be both In other words, it enables us 
to assert what it is not The Lair of Excluded Middle enables 
us to assert what it is, oi to be precise, what it should be We 
know for certain that it cannot be neither Not only this, we 
know that it must be sometJiing The '•Jama accepts the validity 
of the law, but does not believe in its apiionstic character He 
believes in the truth of these Laiv^s of Thought only because they 
aie laws of reality And as laws of reality they can be discovered 
by experience alone The idealist also has to appeal to 
experience in the case of the Law of Excluded Middle at any rate 
to determine what a thing is in actual fact Supposing that a man 
asserts that a horse is either red or not-red, ive may take the 
assei tion to be true so far as it goes But as a source of knoivledge 
of the hoise and its colour, it is not very helpful, though it narrows 
down the scope of possibilities Its verdict is non-commital. It 
may help us to avoid a mistake, but as an instrument of positive 
knoirledge it is absolutely valueless We shall have to observe 
the horse, and then and then alone can ^ve say that it is red or not- 
red as It IS in actual fact Moreover, the alternative ‘not-fed’ is 
indetei inmate and it can have a determinate value only when 
expel icnce supplies the knowledge ive require What is true of 
the Law of Excluded Middle is also true of the other two laws. It 
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is cxpeiience alone that can give meaning and validity to them, 
vithout which they aie useless formulas and unreal symbols The 
nature of things, including the foundational element of their 
‘being’, can be known from experience and cxpeiience alone 
A jmoii thought is incompetent even to assure its oivn existence. 

Even if -we believe that ‘thoughts' as modes of consciousness 
aic self-intuited, baie existence and intuition should be distin- 
guished They aie not the same thing, though insepaiable. 
Thought is self-mtuitive because it derives this capacity from 
consciousness of ivhich it is an example, but its ‘existence’ is a fact 
by *^115011 oivmg to the possession of a natiiie which it shares with 
all existents It is a coincidence that consciousness has being and 
sclf-lntultl^'e cajiacity The belief in the a puon validity of 
consciousness and its activities is perhaps due to this coincidence 

The Laiv of Contradiction and the Laiv of Excluded Middle 
aie lather the Laivs of Opposition That one thing is opposed to 
anothei thing can be determined by experience alone and not by 
pure thought dins is the contention of the Jama realist and in 
tins he IS fully endoised b) the Naiyayika and the Mhnamsist 
But the idealist does not subset ibe to the lealist’s contention in toio. 
The idealist maintains lorn types of opposition, viz, (i) The 
opposition of being and non-being, existence and non-existence, 
IS and is-not, which is called absolule opposiiion, (2) Deshnetwe 
opposition found to hold- between hostile facts {vadhyaghdlaka- 
bJidva), (3) The opposition of non-congi ucnce , subsisting between 
facts ^rhich cannot exist together m one substratum (sahdnavasihd- 
nahiksana), and (4} the opposition of obstruction {pi aitbadhya- 
piatibandhakabhdva), found to obtain between two facts, when 
the piesence of one prevents the occuiience or activity of the 
othei Nov' of these four, the last thiee types of opposition aie 
known fiom expeiience and not a puoii The idealist agrees 
with die realist in his contention that die relation of opposition 
should be ascei tamed fiom experience alone so far as these three, 
t}pcs aie concerned But the fiist type of opposition is, according 
3 
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to the idealist, known a pi tort and without appeal to experience 
It IS known by intuition, pure and tianscendental It can be 
verified by experience, but experience is not the determinant of its 
validity It IS valid universally and necessarily It is argued that 
the apodeictic certainty and the universal necessity of this law of 
opposition cannot be derived from empirical knowledge, ■which 
IS by Its very nature vitiated by contingency and particularity 
Experience cannot furnish any corrective to its verdict The 
law of Contradiction is based upon this type of opposition and so 
also IS the' Law of Excluded Middle The opposition between 
being and non-being is known a prioi i and does not stand in need 
of verification to validate it Its validity is self-certified, and 
though experience may illustrate its truth, it does not confer 
validity upon it Its validity is intrinsic, being derived from the 
aprionstic constitution of our thought-principle If experience 
is found to be in consonance with this laiv, as knoivn a pitot i, it 
is tiue and valid, and if it is found to be at variance with it, it must 
be rejected as false What is said to be true of the Law of Con- 
tradiction IS true of the other laws m the same way and in the 
same degi'ee 'Ehe idealist, in arguing the consequences of the 
a prioii validity of these laws, observes that these Laws of Thought 
aie also the laws of being It cannot be supposed that being and 
thought are opposed to each other On the contrary they are the 
same stuff, though ‘tliought’ is rather prior to being so far at any 
rate as the nature of reality is levealed to us Thought seems to 
have chionological precedence, if not logical or ontological 
piioiity To take a conciete instance, let us considei the opposition 
beti\een square and cncle We cannot conceive that a square can 
be a circle, as the very idea is repugnant. The opposition of the 
two is known o pi toil If experience were the source of the 
knowledge of this opposition, our knowledge at best could be 
contingent m character and not universal in leference We can 
actually experience only a limited number of squares and circles 
and our knowledge of opposition would necessarily be confined to 
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the actual data, iC experience weie the only determinant of it. 
The opposition of blue and led is equally a necessary opposition 
The necessity and univeisalily of the opposition between these 
empirical facts are derived fiom the basic opposition of being 
and non-bcing To be a square implies that it is not not-squaie 
and It IS thought to be not-circle, because the concept of square 
implies the concept of not -circle So the opposittion of square 
and Glide is one of being and non-being, square and not-square 
at bottom We depend upon experience only to acquaint us with 
a squaie and a cncle, and ivith what is red and what is blue But 
once this is known, the opposition between them is certihed a 
piiou without appeal to expeiience If I known a pen I can assert 
with apodeictic certainty that it is not not-pen Of couise experi- 
ence alone can supply me ivith the knoivledgc of the infinite 
pluiality of things that are not-pen But the i elation of opposition 
IS known a pnou and the experience of opposition does not add 
an iota to the strength of my conviction That the knoivledge in 
question is a puon is proved further by the fact that the multi- 
plication of instances does not improve the conviction and the 
diminution of the number does not detiact from its strength 
The conviction is at its maximum and this should demonstrate its 
apiioiistic chaiacter. 

'File Jama admits the truth of all the premises, but does not 
admit that the conclusion that the knowledge in question is trans- 
empiiical follows from them The mam grounds for mfen'ing the 
metempn ical chai acter of the knotvledge are two viz , universality 
and necessity Kant also thought these tts’o characters to be incom- 
patible with empirical knowledge The Jama ivould assert that 
the pioposition “All empnical knowledge is contingent and 
pai ticulai” is only an assumption, based upon the tvider assumption 
that all leals aie particulars, and that universals aie only hypos- 
tati/ed concepts It has been shown in the very beginning of this 
chaptei that the Jama does not believe that reals aie particulais 
01 that empirical knowledge is contingent, being confined to these 
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data He concludes lhat reals are concrete facts embodying tlie 
universals in themselves In fact, the Jama would go further and 
maintain that particulars have being, because universals form an 
essential ingi'edient of them As has been observed by an ancient 
thinkei the universal is the very life of particulars A cow is not 
recognised as a coiv’^ unless it is knoivn to be informed ivith the 
universal, cowhood When it is seen at a distance too great to alloiv 
a distinct perception of all its features, it is perceived to be an 
individual, winch cannot be classed under the head of coiv or not- 
cow ^ This shows that paiticulars cannot be bereft of universals, 
■which alone give them the status of reality The knowledge of the 
univeisal again in the particular gives m one glimpse the 
knoivledge of all the individuals as possessed of the universal 
Each individual may exhibit variations, but in spite and m the 
midst of these variations the universal is cognized as the essential 
factor There is no ground for denying its objectivity The 
Buddhist contention that the universal is only a subjective idea fails 
to explain -why the different individuals belonging to a class should 
generate one self-identical idea of a universal If the coiv-universal 
be as unreal as the horse-universal, why should not the horse- 
universal be felt as affiliated to cows and the coiv-universal to 
horses. The Buddhist has no convincing answer But the situation 
admits of an easy explanation if the universal is regarded as an 
essential .part of a real and the assumption of the idealist that reals 
aie particulars and universals are contributions of pure thought 
is rejected 

We have endeavoured to explain that the knoivledge of 
universality can be accounted for by experience Now the 
kno-wledge of the element of necessity remains to be examined 
^Ve have shown hoiv the Laivs of Thought are to be qualified by 

1 na hi gaiih svaiupena gaiih, napy agauh, got\ abliismbandhat tu gaiih 
Bhaitrhaii Comp die elucidation by Jagannatha in his Rasagan^aclhaia, 
?. uj ] (N 11 na) asdgara Pi ess, 1916). 
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SO many piovisos in order lo make them applicable to leality. But 
It must be admitted that in spite of the piovisos or rather within 
the framework of the provisos the laws hold as a matter of 
necessity. A pen, subject to the limitations of time, place, intrinsic 
natuie and determinations, whicli may be termed as its context, 
certainly has being as a pen, and not as a not-pen and thus has an 
exclusne chaiacter It thus satisfies the requirements of the Laws 
of TJiought A pen is a pen and thus satisfies the Laiv’’ of Identity. 
A pen IS not not-pen and thus satisfies the Law of Conti adiction. 
A pen again is a determine existent as a pen and not an intennmate 
nothing-bemg both pen and not-pen It thus satisfies the Laiv of 
Excluded iSIiddle It is a truism that ivhat holds good of the pen, 
holds with equal ceititude of all existents We aie intuitively 
ceitain that the nature of things cannot be otherwise What is 
tlien the source of the certitude of necessity ? The idealist or the 
pseudo-idealist is of the opinion that the certitude is due to the 
fact that the laivs are a pnoii known But the Jama does not 
believe in the a puoii validity of these laws or m the existence of 
pure intuition absolutely uiimixed with empirical elements But 
can empirical knoivledge satisfy^ the claim of necessity that is 
undoubtedly felt to attend these Laws of Thought ^ 

‘'\A’'liatevcr is, is’, ‘A is A’, are the formulas of the Law of 
Identity The Jama thinks that the element of necessity folloivs 
from an analysis of the nature of A The being of A is a pai t of it 
and so long as theie will be A, A will have being So the univer- 
sality and necessity of A being A follows from the very nature of 
A The being of A and its specific determination are known when 
A IS knoum It is also knoivn that bereft of this nature A Will 
cease to be A So the predicate being an amplification of the natuie 
of A, or. 111 other words, the proposition being analytical, the neces- 
sity of the predicate is only a matter of deduction As regards the 
laiv of con ti adiction, it is also not s)nthetic A has a being, that 
IS determinate and definite Determinate being implies being in a 
pariiculai context and non-being outside this context. If A were 
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iiot a being even in iis o'^vti context, it would not be A So the 
Law of Contradiction follo'^vs from the determinate character of its 
being as known from experience The Law of Excluded Middle 
likewise follows as a deduction from its very nature Even if the 
laws be regarded as synthetic propositions, there is no difficulty 
in accounting for the element of necessity One need not neces- 
sarily adopt Kant’s solution that the necessity is due to the a pi loi i 
necessity of our ways of thought. One can easily explain the 
situation on objective lines The nature of things may be 
supposed to' involve that they should behave in a specifically 
charactetristic ivay In stead of regarding the Laivs of Thought 
as the Laws of our way of thinking, one can take them to be 
expressions of the way of behaviour of things If the ways of 
thought can be necessary, there is nothing repugnant in the 
supposition that the ways of reality may illustrate a necessary law 
It IS not merely a question of possibility or probability If expe- 
rience be incompetent to discover the element of necessity in outer 
reality, we do not see how it happens to transcend this limitation 
m the case of internal reality The matter has been discussed 
in the very beginning and we need not reiterate the arguments 
produced before 

The difference of philosophers is, however, a matter of con- 
viction deeper than reason can probe, though ratiocination is 
their common instrument Although absolute unanimity has not 
yet been achieved among different schools of thought, it may be 
claimed that differences have been narrowed down and obscurities 
and confusion of thought have beeii clarified to an appreciable 
extent If w^e look deeper and do not unnecessarily magnify the 
differences, the amount of agreement will be seen to be not mcon- 
sideiable It is again by discussion and exchange of thought and 
comparing our notes that '\ve can hope to progress to^vards the 
consummation of absolute unanimity, though it is neither desirable 
noi possible in the present state of our knowledge that we should 
not stands by our convictions. But ^sffiat is required is purity of 
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moLivc and honest, unwaveiing pin suit of enquiiy into truth. It 
is again imperative that the mediaeval spirit of jealousy and the 
quest of pel sonal or communal triumph m stead of the ti iimiph of 
truth should be shed unconditionally. It cannot be too much 
stiessed that philosophers should not forget that it is as important 
to try to understand the opponent's point of view as to understand 
the natuie of ultimate reality And whcie we cannot agi'ee, we 
should at least have the charity to agree to differ It has been 
made a mattei of complaint that philosophy has not made as 
systematic progress as science has done But there must be a differ- 
ence between science and philosophy even in respect of advantages 
Philosophy being more or -less a matter of abstract speculation 
and Its pioblems more intangible and elusive than those of science, 
Its pi ogress must be less spectacular But the path of progi'ess 
seems to me to lie m undei standing to evaluate the different lines 
of approach that have been made by our piedecessors Inspiied 
by this faith and pei sonal conviction that the Jama’s contribution 
in this legard should be studied afresh and made known to the 
modem woild, I piopose to give a suivey ol the fundamental 
giound of Jama philosophy I do not attempt anything like a 
complete study of Jama metaphysics m this volume 'The present 
venutre will seive to prepaie the gi'ound for detailed study of Jama 
thought ivith all its pioblems and doctimes That must be post- 
poned for the piesent Meanwhile I wisli that the evaluation of 
the foundational problems of Jama philosophy, that is attemped 
in this ivork, should reach the thinkers of the jiresent day The 
discussion of categories, however, in Jama philosophy has not so 
much originality or freshness of approach, as the enunciation of 
the Law of Sevenfold Predication called the saplabhangmaya 
possesses The Jama’s stand against scepticism and abstract specula- 
tion and his demand for incorporating all the possible angles of 
i^ision into a synthetic approach to reality have not outlived the 
necessity that called Jaina philosophy into existence The problems 
of thought aie evergreen, though fashionable terminology that 
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crops up from lime to time may serv^e to camouflage the old pro- 
blems" and give them the appearance of novelty The Jama is a 
realist out and out The world has got much to think that Indians 
produced idealistic systems, ivhich for their majesty and perfect 
technique and bold conclusions cannot but attract attention and 
admiration Vedanta seems to be the perfect philosophy from 
the idealistic standpoint, and Jama philosophy, being the complete 
antithesis of Vedanta, should be entitled to equally extensn e study 
What is presented here is only a fragment In it ive may succeed 
to lay the foundation, but the superstructure with all its glories and 
drawbacks is to be raised upon it in future This much may be 
claimed for Jama speculations that ho'wever much there may be 
room for difference of opinion in regard to the evaluation of 
particular problems, the ^alue of the sevenfold dialectic as an 
instrument cannot be overestipialed The idealist undoubtedly 
will refuse to accept its validity But realism will find m the Jama 
philosopher a ] 30 Tverful chain]:) ion It cannot be expected that 
all the findings of the Jama ivill meet with approval Much of it 
may be antiquated and may appear to be quaint so far as its doctri- 
nal side IS concerned But the new orientation imparted to logical 
thought and epistemological speculation by the sevenfold dialectic 
isnll not be antiquated, hoivever much philosophical speculations 
may advance and whatever results the progi’ession of science may 
achieve 
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Kon-absolltism (Anehdntavada) 

We ha\e elucidated tlie logical backgiound of Jama phil- 
osophy and tse have shotvn that the Jama e\aliiation of the Laws 
of 'Ehought differs ioLo caelo from that of the ideal- 
ists, which gave an ultra-intellectual orientation to philosophical 
speculation The Jama ]ileacls for soberness and insists that the 
natuic of reality is to be detei mined in conformity with tlie 
evidence of experience undeteiicd by the considciations of abstract 
logic Loyally to experience and to fundamental concepts of 
philosophy alike makes the conclusion inevitable that absolutism 
IS to be surrendered A thing is neither real nor unieal, neither 
eternal noi non-eteinal, in absolute sense, but partakes oi both the 
chaiacteristics, and this does not mean any offence to the canons of 
logic The dual natui'e of things is proved by a leductio ad 
absuidnm of the opposite views Thus the law of causation, 
whethei m the moral or in the physical plane, is divested of its 
raison d’etie if absolutism is adhered to An absolute leal can 
neither be a cause nor an effect A.11 effect already in existence 
has no necessity for a cause, and an eternal cause unamenable to 
cliangc IS self-coiitradictoiy, inasmuch as an eternal cause would 
produce an eternal effect But both the terms ‘eternal cause' and 
‘eteinal effect’ hate no meaning It may be contended that the 
issue docs not affect the position of the Vedantist or the Absolute 
Negativist {Sunyavddtn) since they do not believe in tlie reality 
of causation. But the contention is not sinceie as they believe 
in it on this side of tiansccndental realisation And their plea, 
that truth is of one sort in the plane of theoretical and practical 
activity, and of another kind m the transcendental plane, seems to 
be a make-believe "W^e postpone the consideiation of the meta- 
4 
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physical issue to a subsequciiL chapier, aiiclii should suffice loi the 
present to obseive that these two metaphysical systems have gained 
a haven only by making a holocaust ol all our cherished beliels 
and ingi allied convictions "VVliatcvci may be their logical merits 
they have failed to caiTy conviction to an enormous number of men 
and women who respectfully decline to be satisfied with their 
negative findings, whether c|ualified oi unqualified As regnids 
the position ol the advocate of flux (Sautulntika) the difficulty 
alleged does not find a satisfactory solution from him as ivell In this 
system all existents are believed to be momentary in duration A 
moment is the indivisible atom ol time which stands absolutely 
detached and discrete from its antecedent and consequent units 
If an existent can occupy only such a moment, it cannot function 
as a cause Exercise ol causality is possible either in succession or 
non-succession, but both aie incapable of being predicated of a 
momentai) leal A ‘momentary’ has no duration and consequently 
no succession Simultaneous production of effects is also not 
admitted by the Buddhist fluxist Moreover, absolute affiimation 
of a chaiacteiTstic, reality oi unreality eternity or non-eteinity, 
implies by the very force of its inherent opposition the negation 
of the opposite characteristic So if a thing is affirmed to be real 
or momentary the predication is not of a simple characteristic, 
but of a complex one The thing is not only real but not not-real, 
not only momentary but also not not-momentaiy This militates 
against the absolutist standpoint of predication of simple 
chai actei istics 

If things were leal in an absolute sense there would be no 
causation, as it is possible if only an event •which ivas non-existent 
IS bi ought into existence But an existent by its very nature, that 
IS to say, inespcctive ol such external conditions as time, space and 
the like, IS not in need of the services ol a cause If, on the contraiy, 
the effect were unreal in an absolute sense it could not any more 
be called into existence, since an unieal fiction such as a barren 
Oman's son oi a squaie ciicle is never found to leap into existence 
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Tiic SunyaiHuhn may <ont.cnd lhai the ^\hole show of causal older 
IS only an appe.irancc and the cllecJs that are seen to be pioduced 
aie as inn cal as the so-called hctions No reliance, again, can be 
placed upon cxpeiience, they ivould plead, as experience in dieain 
also exhibits the same charactei istics as so-called normal 
cx})cucncc, and the objects peiceived or mfeired are nothing but 
chimcias So the objection on the gi'ound of the lailuie of causa- 
tion IS futile so far as the sceptics aie concerned But this denial 
of (ausalion again iin'olves a difficiiliy If the perceived objects in 
dicanis weic unieal and so uncaused events, why should they cease 
to exist or, to jiut it the othei way about, why should they appear 
at alP So cxpeiience. noinial or abnormal trotild have no 
laisom rt ctye in the Sunyaoddm’s scheme of metaphysics If 
nescience is held out to be the cause of such appeal ance, the 
question would naturally arise whether nescience pc) se is leal or 
umeal If it were unieal, theie would be no causal activity and 
consequently no appeal ance Even if the older of experienced 
objects be declaied unieal, tlieie must be a cause of this order of 
appeal ance A real cause is necessary even for the production of 
unreal expeiience The optic illusion of the double moon has its 
cause 111 the positive disorder of the eye, which is real as any thing 
So the dilemma is inescapable, whether the order of causality is 
field to be real or unreal in an absolute manner If the effect were 
real irrespective of time and place and conditions of causality, 
theie would be no necessity for positing a cause If it were unreal, 
no amount of causal acti\ ity could bung it into existence If, again, 
It weie uncaused, theie vrould be no time in which the effect would 
be existent or non-existent 

The same deadlock emerges even in the philosophy of flux 
The Yogacaia, who denies extia-mental leality, seeks to explain 
oiu experience of the phenomenal world on the analog)^ of dream 
expci icnce But he believ es that consciousness, which is the only 
lealit] according to him. is in'^a state of perpetual flux It is 
momentaiT and so ceases to exist at the next moment, when it is 
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replaced by another consciousness-unit The previous unit pro- 
duces the subsequent unit, and the chain ot consciousness-units 
goes on for eternity, being governed by the laiv of causation So 
the laiv of causation is the very corner-stone of Yogacara meta- 
physics, as It is of the Sanhdnlika^ both being agreed upon the 
fluxional nature of reality and* the la'vv of causation as the supreme 
ruling principle ol the older of reality The difference between 
the l\^o lies only in the denial or affirmation of extra-mental 
reality But the laiv of causation cannot be supposed to operate 
in the case of momentary entities Of course the Buddhist ivould 
maintain that the previous moment is the cause of the subsequent 
moment and causation presupposes only this sequence and nothing 
more The absence of tlie cause at the moment of the emergence 
of the effect, is no bar to the operation of causality, as synchronism 
of the cause and effect is not relevant If synchronism iv^ere deter- 
minant of causality one would not search for the cause in the pre- 
vious event. And between two sychronous events nobody commits 
the fallacy of regarding one as the cause of the other, as between 
the U\*o horns on a co'^v’s head But the Jama philosopher maintains 
that neither sequence nor synchronism alone can account for the 
laiv of causation, but that both combined give us the correct esti- 
mate of the operation of causality That the relation of cause and 
effect docs not hold good betiveen two co-existent facts, such as the 
twohorns on a cow’s head, is admitted by the Jama also But the 
absence of synchronism between the cause and the effect at the 
moment of the latter’s emergence iTOuld make the effect inde- 
pendent of the cause The effect ivas not in existence ivhen the 
cause i\*as in existence and it comes into existence when the cause 
has ceased to exist. So if the effect is independent of the cause 
ivhen it comes into existence and is not found to be dependent 
upon the cause either before or after, the bearing of the cause 

1 Foi a ihoiougli-gomg cxposiiion of the Sautianlika philosophy the 
1 cadet IS icfened to my woik The Buddh\i{ Philosophy of Unwaml Fhix, 
published by the Unneisity of Calcutta. 
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upon ihc effect becomes a fiction The previous existence of the 
cause is absolutely nre^'alent If ‘an effect could come into existence 
even in the absence of the.cause at the moment of its origin, there 
IS no logic ivhy it should not come into being at other moments 
wlicn the cause is absent likeivise It has been contended by the 
Buddhist fluxist that if a peimancnt cause enduring for more than 
a moment could produce an effect ■'vhy should it not go on pio- 
ducing like effects for all the time of its existence ? If the ‘pcima- 
nent' comes to lose the causal poiver at a subsequent moment, 
the possession of potver at one moment and the loss of poiver at 
another moment ''vould entail the co-existencc of two contradic- 
toiy attiibutes in the formei, and this is incompatible with its 
integiity The supposed permanent would b'e split up into two 
—in other words, there would be no one entity but as many as 
tlie varying attributes and causal opeiations The Jama phil- 
osopher, hoivever, lefuses to be convinced by such tactics of 
abstiact logic The identity or otheiwise of a real is to be 
accepted on the veidict of uncontradicted expeiience and the 
possession of vaiying attributes or powers is not incompatible 
with the identity of a thing Even the Buddhist cannot deny that 
the selfsame real, e g , light, produces diveise effects, viz , the 
expulsion of daikness, the illumination of the field of perception, 
ladiation of heat and so on Certainly the diverse effects cannot 
be produced by the selfsame causal energy If a pluraJity of 
energies can be possessed by a self-identical entity without offence 
to logic, ivhy should the spectre of logical incompatibility be 
laised in the case of a peimanent cause possessing diverse poivers ^ 
The Jama solves the difficulty by means of the law of anckdnla, 
which affirms the possibility of cliveise attributes m a unitaiy 
entity Stiictly speaking, a thing is neither an absolute unity nor 
split up into an iiicconcilable pluiality It is both unity and 
plurality all the time. There is no opposition betiveen unity of 
being and plurality of aspects The opposition tvoiild have been 
inevitable if the unity of a real had varied until each aspect. But 
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the varying aspects aie afiiimed of the selC-icIenlical subject and 
this proves that the unity is not affected by such predication A 
thing is one and many at the same time— a unity and a plurality 
rolled into one. This view of the nature of reality avoids the 
fallacy of uncaused production, which is insurmountable in the 
other philosophies The cause is both non-synchronous and 
synchronous with the effect— the former before the oiigin of the 
effect and the latter at the time of its origin Nor does the non- 
emcigence of any further effect m the presence Of the cause after 
the production of die first effect occasion a difficulty The nature 
of things is to be determined in consonance with their behaviour 
as observed ivith normal human faculties When the cause is not 
seen to produce ah effect more than once at a time, it must be 
postulated that the cause undergoes change of power and the 
change of power is not incompatible with the identity of the causal 
entity as it is certified by the unchallengeable verdict of experience 
That experience is the ultimate determinant of contradiction or 
non-contiadiction and not a pnoii logical considerations is to be 
admitted even by the Buddhist, who sivears by logic in season 
and out of season whenever it suits his convenience The Bud- 
dhist idealist holds that cognition assumes the form of cogniser 
and cognised in one The same cognition is transformed into 
the likeness of an object, i\’']iich becomes the content, and in its role 
as pine cognition it functions as the cogniser This is the episte- 
mology of perception of the Saiitrantika lealist, according to 
whom the direct object of cognition is ne\er the external object, 
but the content as jiart and parcel of the cognition The 
external object is a mattei of inference according to the Sautrantika 
Banang this difference of metaphysical position, both the Sautran- 
tika and the Yogacaia are agi'ced on the dual character and the 
dual role of cognition In the case of non-perceptual cognition 
also the same dual role is asserted with equal emphasis The 
content, which is identical in being with the cognition, is believed 
1-0 stand for the nnpeiceived object, eg., the fire as infened from 
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smoke, and the cognition in its cognitive capacity is assumed to 
be the cognisci The opposition of the cognis^r and the cognised 
IS CMdcnt, but still their coalescence in the selfsame cognition is 
believed to be a fact and that without spelling a contiadiction 
If the contiadiction is denied on the stiength of the undisputed 
testimony of experience, the same solution cannot be discaided 
in the case of cause and eflcct, as experience is unmistakable m its 
vcidict in tins case also This is not the only advantage in the 
Jama position It gives us a satisfying explanation of the law of 
causation, the belief in which is iiTCsistible for all human beings 
and IS the condilw sine qua non of all scicntihc and practical 
actR’ity The absolutistic standpoint of the other schools of thought 
fails to ollei any explanation The heioic course adopted by the 
Vedantist and the Sunyavadm does not again comend itself as the 
only altei native metaphysical explanation The result is identical 
Both the fluxist and the Vedantic idealist fail to rendei a realistic 
explanation of the laiv of causation, as the condition of causal 
opeiation, succession or non-succession,^ which are the necessai) 
concomitants ol time-continum, are denied, and the chain of cause 
and effect is i educed to the position of an intellectual construction 
The Jama theory avoids the fallacies incident to extremism as the 
cause is both permanent and fluxional and tlie effect is both 
existent and non-existent The point will be elaborated later on 
Again, if things were held to be existent m an absolute sense, 
that IS to say, if existence ivere then only characteristic and non- 
existence ivere denied as ideal fiction, the result ivould be equally 
disastious There would be no distinction of one tiling from 
anothei Evei) thing ivoiild be eveiy thing else having nothing 
to distinguish them Secondly, there irould be neither beginning 
nor end for an-j thing Thiidly, nothing -would be possessed of an 


1 I'oi the claboiaie exposition of succession and non-succession as 
the condition of causal opciauon I icfer the reader to my book The 
Buddlusl PlnlomiBiy of Uhwasal rii(\, Clinpieis I and IV. 
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indi\ iduahiy In odici words, things would be nollnng— entity 
would be 1 educed to noa-cntit\ We piopose to demonstrate how* 
tlie a’nsuid issues alleged abo\e follow inctitabl) on the denial of 
non-existence as a chaiacteristic featuie of things Now*, non- 
existence is iccogniscd to be of four t}pes, viz . (i) absolute non- 
existence the non-existence of colom in an (afyantdbhfwa), 
(it) prc-non-cxistence. c g , the non-existence of the effect in the 
catwc {pu'igablid- a), ( n) post-ncn-cxistcncc, r g , the non-existence 
of an cflect aftei dcs«iuction (htadhiiantsfibhcma) and (n') mutual 
non-existence or numerical diffeiencc or non-existence of identity 
of things (ita'ielardbhdoa) If existence iveie the whole nature 
cd things, tbeie ^rould be no non-existence anytvhere, and in tlic 
absence of the fourtli type of non-existence, all entities w'ould be 
,lu.iiped together into one thing, viz, Existence The Sankh)a 
Goes not behc\e in the icali^ oi non-existence But m that case 
tlic enumeiation of the diffeicnt categories and the evolution of 
the categories fioin Pickiii m a descending scale and 

the dissolution of each succeeding caiegoiy into its immediate 
predecessor w^ould have no meaning 'Die existence of a second 
entity implies that the hist is distinct and different from the 
second and tins presupposes the reality ol mutual jion-existencc 
The emergence of lower and later categoiics from the pieccding 
ones presupposes that they ■^veie no« existent before at least m their 
dw eloped loim The presupposition of s’uch unpieccdented 
emeigence is the second type, viz, pre-non-existence And the 
ictiogiade course of csolution, m which the iow*er categories are 
said to be rc-absoibcd into the higher one piesupposcs that they 
cease to exist at any late in tlieir finished form This presupposes 
the thud lyjm of nen-cxistcnce And the non-cxistencc of Primor- 
dial Mattel (Pinkifi) in the Spirit (Pui usa) and of the latter m the 
foimcr IS e^'idenJ) an admitted fact, and ihis necessitates the 
postulation of the fiist type of non-existence Thus, non-cxistence 
cannot be denied by the Sankhya w*iihouL stultifying tlic wdiolc 
scheme ontology piopoimded by him But the Sankhya might 
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jiiainlain that ihe denial of non*cxisience on liis pari docs not entail 
these consequences. He does not believe in the leality of non- 
existence apait fioin and independent of the reals as the Vanesiha 
does The denial of non-existence thus amounts to the negation 
of independent non-existence. But if non-existence be legarded as 
a foi mauve clement in the naiuie of leals he would have no 
objection to its reality with all its four varieties But this is also 
the jiosition of the Jama and of the Mimamsisis If, howev^er, such 
be the position of the Sankhya and the Mlmansist, they should no 
longci cliaiacteii/e reals as existent only Things, on the contrary, 
sliould be chaiactenzed as cxistcnt-and-non-existent What the 
Jama objects to is the uncritical, simple chaiacterization of reals 
in teims of existence as opposed to non-existence The nature of 
leals is ahvays a complex of existence-cum-non-existencc As 
icgards the aflnination of non-existence as a sepaiate and indepen- 
dent catcgoiy by the latei exponents of Vaisesika philosophy, the 
Jama, too, docs not subsciibc to it Accoiding to the Jama non- 
existence is as much an element in the constitution of a real as 
existence is Accoidmgly a leal can be said to exist or not to 
exist The predication of existence and non-existence m lespect 
of the same subject, though under diffeient cncumstances, is pi oof 
of the dual nature of reals 

But the afoiementioncd consequences ol tlie denial of non- 
existence would not affect the v^alidiiy of the position of the 
Vcdantist The Vedantist denies all diffeiences and distinctions 
The pluiality is only an illusory appeal ance called into existence 
by (lie mliercnt nescience of individual selves There is no 
pluiality of selves cither The difference between self and non- 
self is also a fiction But the question may be legitimately posed 
to the Vedantist TIow would you establish your position ^ You 
deny all diffeiences, but by what instrument of knoivledge would 
you substantiate youi denial > Certainly not by perception, nor 
by mfei ence. nor by sciiptuie, as all these instruments of know- 
ledge lecoid only positue findings.’ The Vedantist, however, does 
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noi bank upon any one of these accepted instruments of knowledge. 
He maintains that the non-existence of dilferences is onl} a neces- 
sar) deduction from the failure of the opponent to establish the 
existence oi differences All the arguments that can be ad\anced 
by the opponents would be shown to be inconclusive After all, the 
experience of pluialu} is the sheet-anchoi oL the opponent But 
this expel lence of plurality is not incompatible with the unity of 
the Absolute Braliman which is dnested ol all differences, intrinsic 
and extrinsic Consciousness, uncliffeientiated into modes and 
attiibutes, is tlie onl^ reality, and cxpeiience ol plurality is only 
an illusion It is common knowdedge that space is one and devoid 
of all diffeiences and distinctions taken by itsell But the person 
suffering from a delect of sight rvould see it divided into lines It 
is a truism that this experience ol linear divisions in space is only 
an illusion So there is no inheient impossibility m the association 
of pluiality ivith the Absolute Brahman on the part of a person 
ivhose power ol \ ision is inlected ivith the defects induced by 
nescience ^ The contention ol the Buddhist idealist ivho belie\'es 
111 (he multiplicity of consciousness-units has no substance He 
believes in the unity of each consciousness-unit, but denies ^the 
subject-object polarization as due to the association of contents 
Hie contents ol consciousness are held to hat c no reality apait fi'om 
consciousness Thus trhen one becomes atvare of blue, the atvare- 
ness of blue does not establisli the independent existence of blue 
The ‘blue’ is only a content of consciousness and is non-diffeient 
fiom It It IS due to the inherent proclivity ol oui thought move- 
ment for the belief in the separate existence of the content that 
the latter is not felt as identical with consciousness To be moic 
jnecise the manilcstation of consciousness informed ivith an 
apparent content has no laison cVehe outside the separatist 

1. y atha vikiddham akasam timiropapluto narah sankirnam 
iva matiribhir bhinnabhir abhimanyalc lathe 'dam amalani 
Biahma nhvikalpam avidyaya kalusai\am iva "pannam bheda- 
lupam prapasyali. Attiibiitcd to Bhartihari. 
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tendcricy of our though t-acLivily, which is the legacy of false know- 
ledge or ignoiance fiora which wc all suffer But the Vedantist 
would luge that if tlie appearance of a content as an olhei to consci- 
ousness be only an illusion as admitted by the Buddhist idealist, 
then ivhy should one consciousness be held to be different fiom 
another consciousness ? I’he difference is felt oiving to the differ- 
ence of contents associated But when contents aie illusory and 
their association is only a false appeal ance,- why should the 
diffeicnce of contents be made the giound of asset tion of difference 
in consciousness ? The diffeiencc ol subject and object, the cogni- 
zei and cognr/ed, in the same consciousness-imit is a felt fact But 
still the experience of the two jiolcs is not believed to argue a real 
diffeiencc in the consciousness-unit on the giound that the diffei- 
ence is only illusorj' Paiity ol logic and consistency of argument 
demand that the difference of contents, illusory as they aic, should 
not affect the unity of consciousness as such Not only this The 
aflii ination of absolute identity between consciousness and content 
on the pait of the Buddhist idealist would, on the contrary, make 
It imjiossible for him to meet the criticism of the Buddhist Sunya- 
vadm ivlio ivould deny the reality of consciousness and its content 
alike If consciousness is identical with its content, ivhich is admit- 
ted to be a false appearance, why should not consciousness also be 
legal ded as a false appeal ance^ Ceitainly between two things 
held to be identical one cannot be regarded as real and the other 
as umeal If a content is denied independent reality on the ground 
that It is never cognised outside and apai t from consciousness, such 
also should be the case with consciousness, idiich is never felt apai t 
fioni a content If the taiiation of contents and the unvariant 
continuity of consciousness be the proof of the supeiior status of 
consciousness, why should the Buddhist believe in the multiplicity 
of consciousness-umts ? Moreovei, the i elation of content and 
consciousness cannot be legarded as one of real identity as the 
diffeiencc of content fiom consciousness is felt in experience So not 
only identity but also difference aic equally felt facts and as this is 
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not compatible with real identity, the relation is held to be one of 
illusory identity by the Vedantist, since identity-cum-difference is 
accoidmg to him a contradiction m terms And illusory identity 
of different contents thus cannot split up the identity of 
consciousness 

T'he Vedantist would thus successfully deny the reality of non- 
existence, as the absurdities alleged are not regarded as absurdities, 
but as a true estimate of things The Vedantist also banks upon 
the failure of the opponent to prove the reality of difference and 
other types of non-existence which are the presupposition of 
plurality But this is not his only resource He maintains that 
there is no proof in support of the reality of non-existence If 
perception were competent to envisage non-existence, there would 
be no occasion for taking note of existence For one existent there 
IS an infinite number of non-exis tents pitted against it For instance 
a pen is one entity, but the number of not-pens is practically 
infinite If one -were to perceive the non-existence of not-pens in 
order to perceive a pen, there would be no occasion for the realiza- 
tion of the latter perception, as the percipient would be occupied 
for all his life ivith the perception of the non-existence of not-pens, 
ivhose number is admittedly unlimited It might be contended 
against this argument that the mode of perception as observed does 
not lead to any such consequence The non-existence of a thing is 
perceived only when the negatum m question is recalled So only 
those things are cognized to be non-existent, which are recalled 
by the percipient on the occasion As he does not recall all the 
possible things that are non-existent on the occasion of perceiving 
the non-existence of a particular fact, but only the negatum whose 
non-existence is the object of perception, the charge of infinite 
number of perceptions of non-existence falls to the ground But 
the Vedantist would not accept the explanation, which makes 
perception dependent upon memory. Moreover, perception, 
. dependent upon memory, Tvould not give a novel experience. 

The Vaiksika, ivho believes in the perception of non- 
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existence, itouIcI assert that this amounts to a refusal to 
face the evidence of the psychology of perception as a 
whole Theie aie cases of perception which are inde- 
pendent of the services of memory, no doubt But 
the peiception of a thing as conducive to the attainment of a 
desiied end is certainly dependent upon, and preceded by, memory 
One perceives a mango m the dish and at once proceeds to eat it. 
Tins IS made possible only by the memory of the srveet taste of 
mangos experienced m tire past The perception of non-existence, 
as it occurs to a man of extraordinary powers acquired by the 
piactice of yogOj is ceitainly mdependent of the aid of memory 
The mystic would see everything, existence and non-existence both, 
in one act of intuition But by a person of limited porveis like us 
non-existence can be perceived only 'with the aid of memory So 
theie is no difficulty But this defence has not satisfied the 
Vedantist In the first place, he maintains together with the 
Buddhist that perception is never a judgment Perception gives 
us the knowledge of a thing as it is, uninterpreted by concepts 
But the perception of non-existence would be a judgment as it is 
ahvays cognized as non-existence of this or that In the second 
place, the memory in question may be either of tire negatum or 
of the non-existence On the latter alternative, there would ai ise a 
VICIOUS infinite legi'ess If the knowledge of non-existence be a case 
of memory, it would necessitate the postulation of a previous 
kno’^vledge of non-existence But as the latter '^vould also be equally 
an act of menioi y, there rvould be no end of recollections If, on 
the contrary, the cognition of non-existence at any stage is accepted 
to be independent of memory, why should the cognition under 
consideiation be made dependent upon the same ? If, horvever, 
the recollection of the negatum is made the condition of the per- 
ception of negation, that also would give rise to a difficulty m 
another direction. Recollection implicit or explicit, is certainly 
found to be an aid in the case of recognition Here the object of 
percejrtion is remembered to have been seen in the past and is 
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then cognized to be identical ■^vith the perceived object In recog- 
nition the two objects are same or similar and so memory is of 
help But in the case of perception of non-existence one thing, 
mz , the negatum, is recalled and another thing, viz ^ its non- 
existence, IS perceived So the two situations are not similar It 
should be recognised that perception is concerned with existent 
things and so cannot have jurisdiction over non-existence The 
perception of non-existence is thus a false belief Not only is non- 
existence incompetent to be perceived, it cannot be known by 
inference also Non-existence is a non-enity and as such has neither 
an effect nor a characteristic, on the evidence of which it could be 
inferred The absence of perception of a perceptible is held to be 
the source of such knowledge But this is also a pretence What 
is seen is the empty locus and this is believed to be the knovdedge 
of non-existence The knowledge of non-existence in all cases is 
found on analysis to be an intellectual construction arising on the 
perception of something else, and as the independent existence of 
non-existence is only a contradiction in terms such intellectual 
constructions are to be definitely recognized as unfounded 
illusions 

The Jama philosopher would submit that the elaborate 
arguments of the Vedantist may have succeeded in refuting the 
reality of non-existence as an independent category But ho^ivever 
successful may be his argument, he must believe in the difference 
of things If he is to engage in a debate with an opponent and 
has to convince him by argument he must employ the logical 
syllogism, ■which consists of three terms The difference of terms 
and of their logical value has also to be recognized by him This 
implies that the denial of non-existence even as jrart and parcel of 
a real is only an academic pastime Tvuth him and not a sincere 
conviction 

The denial of pre-non-existence again 'would entail the exis- 
tence of effect from the begmnmgless time and that of post-non- 
existence would make the effect continue unbroken without end 
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Bill oiiginaiion and desiruciion of effects aie experienced facts 
Oiigniation means the coming into existence of an event uhich 
was noi in existence before and destruction means that an effect 
ceases to exist aftei having come into existence If neither oiigi- 
nation noi destruction can be repudiated without doing violence 
to experience, the leality of the two types of non-existence must 
be accepted, as ivitlioiit them the tiro phenomena refeiTed to 
cannot be understood The Sankliya philosopliei maintains tliat 
things aic neitliei pioduccd noi destroyed A non-exi'^tent cannot 
be made existent and an existent cannot be made to cease to exist, 
because a thing cannot suiiendei its nature and yet continue to be 
the same tlung as befoie So he interpiets origination as mani- 
festation of a pie-existent effect and destruction as relapse of the 
manifest into the unman ilest slate, ivhich ivas its characteristic 
before origination So nothing is produced oi destroyed The 
logical consequence of such a tlieoiy is the doctrine of absolute 
existence of things But, as has been pointed out above, the 
absolutist position cannot be maintained by the Sankhya without 
falsification of Ins •whole scheme of metaphysics Of course the 
denial of non-existence as an extrinsic principle does not involve 
any untoivard consequence, but its denial as a formative element 
in a real has been shoirn to lead to absuidities Consistency 
demands that the Sankhya too should admit that tlieie is a 
difference and intrinsic difference at that between a manifested 
and an immanifcsted real The ‘unmanifcsted’ and the ‘manifested’ 
should be iecogniz;ed as possessed of difleient characteristics and- 
so strictly speaking as not entiiely identical They aie 
identical and diffeient both-— identical is so far as it is 
the same substance and diffeient in so far as it undergoes a change 
of chaiactciistic This is the Jama position of non-absolutism, 
and if It is accepted by the Sankliya and the Mmiamsist, as they 
seem to shoir then leanings in its favoui, in the entire extent of 
leality, thcie would be on difference betiveen them and the Jama. 
But on occasions both the Sankhya and the Mimamsist lapse into 
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the absolutist attitude and the Jama thinks this to be an error on 
their part 

The unqualified aflirmation by the Sankhya of the identity of 
the cause and the effect is due to defective use of language or miscon- 
ception or both Whatever be the meaning of such assertions, 
the issue is clear, viz , that the cause and the effect are not entirely 
identical, but different also If the effect were entirely 
identical with the material cause, there would be no occasion for 
the exercise of activity to bring it into existence The Sankhya 
may contend that the activity is not futile as it brings about 
manifestation of an immanifest effect But manifestation is a novel 
thing and if it is held to be identical with the thing manifested, 
there would be production of a novel effect If it were different, 
the manifestation would not relate to the effect So the pre- 
existence of the effect is to be understood as having a partial 
reference The effect is pre-existent m so far as it is the same 
substance with the cause and pre-non-existent in so far as it is a 
new phenomenon The identity again of the cause and the effect 
IS not to be understood in all its aspects In other words, the 
identity is limited in its reference The effect is partially identical 
with the cause and different in other respects This is the position 
maintained by the Jama and it has been shown to be inescapable 
The escape is possible only by having recourse to the heroic line of 
action adopted by the Vedantist who repudiates causality as illusory 
appeal ance An elaboration of the absurdities inherent m the 
absolutist stand adopted by the Sankhya m lespect of causality and 
by the Mimamsist m respect of the eternity of word-essence is 
uncalled for There is no via media between non-absolutist 
realism of the Jama and the Vedantist idealism The Sankhya and 
the Mimamsist are only half-hearted realists Whether they are 
conscious of the irnplications of their views is not a matter of 
importance in an objective ^study of philosophical problems But 
the absolutist attitude taken -^vith regard to causation or to the 
eternity of -^vord is fraught with gi'ave difficulties, which can be 
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avoided eithei by tJic adoption of the non-absolutist standpoint of 
the Jama philosophers oi by unqualified lepudiation of the 
phenomenal ivoild as made by the Vedantist 

The problem of the eternal existence of twrd has 
been alluded to by us It is a pet theory of the 
jMimamsist The Mimamsist believes that hvord’ is eternal 
and ubiquitous The exercise of the vocal oigans is 
neccs'^aiy only to make it aiticulate and amenable to peiception 
Bui the c[uestion can be decided by a dilemma Is the quality of arti- 
culateness eternally existent in the woid or not ^ On the former 
altcrnatR'e the sctn^ation of the I'ocal organ ivould be uncalled 
foi and the occasional absence of peiception of iroid would be 
unaccountable It has been held that the \ccal actnity is needed 
to bleak the veil ivhich pi ei cuts its cognition But the hypothesis 
of tniling IS understandable and may have justification only if it 
induces a state which is dilFeient from (he state when the veil is 
icmoAcd This means a diffei ence eithei in the word or in the 
pcicipicnt consciousness or in the vocal oigan But all these three 
aie eternal entities and veiling wmuld be incompatible w'lth the 
absence of change m them The pioblem is cntiicly on a 
pai With that of causation It may not be inappropriate to remark 
that woid according to the Jama is a mateiial stuff like earth 
It exists even •when it is not beard The matciial stuff undeigoes 
a change in oidei to become perceptible So the Jama is not in 
imcompiomismg opposition to the Mimamsist view?^ of the eternal 
existence of irord, ivhether perceived oi imperceived But theie is 
a \ital diffeicnce m this that the Jama does not maintain that the 
ivoid-stuff IS unchangingly leal, ivhich is the position of the 
Mimamsist But unchanging existence is a philosophical anomaly 
That there is a change of character m a perceived ivord from the 
impel cened one is obvious. The only course open to the 
Mimamsist is this, either he must sunender his theory of un- 
changing existence and qualify it in the mannei of the Jama, or 
dcclaie the change and together wnth it the wmrd, as. the siibstiate 
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of change, lo be illusory appearance As he cannot follow the 
latter course, he must frankly accept the ix)n-absolutist position 
In the previous paragraph we have shown how the acceptance 
of non-existence as an element in the make-up of reals is inescapable 
in the philosophy of the Sankhya and the Mhnamsist But the 
problem cannot be regarded as solved unless the formidable array 
of arguments of the Carvaka materialist, who denies the reality 
of non-existence on entirely different giounds, is disposed of 
Non-existence as a separate objective category has been denied by 
the Jama It is believed to be an objective real, but only so far as 
It IS an element in the constitution of a real But hitherto no light 
has been throivn on the nature of non-existence as a positive fact 
But unless ive are enabled to form a clear conception of its nature 
and function the postulation of non-existence i\^ill remain a vague 
assertion To get doivn to the brass tacks of philosophy, is^e 
propose to take up the question of pre-non-existence and post- 
non-existence The constitution of entities is believed by the 
Jama to be dynamic It changes every moment But change does 
not mean that one thing is succeeded by another in toio In that 
case the concept of change would have no meaning It is the 
presupposition of change that the identity of the thing undergoing 
change is maintained inspite of the change that happens to it It 
changes and persists m the same act Change has no meaning with- 
out persistence and the contradiction between change and persis- 
tence IS only apparent Let us apply the results attained to the 
consideration of the problem Production of an effect implies 
that a change has taken place m the causal stuff But the stuff has 
been undei going change for all the time ivhether the effect in 
question ivas produced or not So not mere change but change of 
a distmctne chaiacter can account foi the production of a parti- 
culai effect To be explicit and precise, it must be held that for 
every diffeient effect there is a corresponding differential change 
m the causal stuff, ivhich is directly and unconditionally responsi- 
ble for the emergence of the effect If pre-non-existence be the 
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cause of ihc efTeci, as adiniued by the advocate of non-cxisiencc, 
then It IS to be ecitiaicd with the immediate antecedent pliase of the 
causal stuff. But if the prc-non-existcncc of the effect consists m 
the miinediate antecedent phase of the causal stuff, the absence of 
this paiticulai phase in the infinite past histoiy of the causal stuff 
would entail the existence of the effect m cjuestion even befoie 
Its jnoduction It is held that effect is the negation of its pre-non- 
existcncc Noiv if the pie-non-existence of the effect is distmetu ely 
identified ivith the nmnediaie antecedent phase of the causal stuff, 
theic is no room foi denying that such antecedent phase was not 
in existence before And irhen the absence of pre-non-existencc 
entails the existence of the effect, its existence during the infinite 
past caicei of ihe causal stuff cannot be prevented by any logic 
The consecjuence is that the Jama is confionted with tlie issue of 
the beginnmgless existence of the effect to prevent tvhich he tiotted 
out the theoiy of pre-non-existence So the admission of pre-non- 
existcnce and its denial lead to the same consequence It may be 
aigtied that though the senes of antecedent phases prior to the 
immediate phase do not constitute the pre-non-existence of the 
effect, still the issue of the previous existence of the effect cannot 
matenali/e, because the antecedent phases ai e numerically different 
from the effect, and numerical difference is as much a bar to the 
pioduction of the effect as pre-non-existence is But in that case 
the postulation of pre-ngn-existcncc is superfluous, as the numen- 
. cal difference of the senes of antecedent phases ivould prevent the 
emeigence of the effect before us time One might reply that the 
postulation of pi e-non-exislence is made in deference to the dictum 
that the effect is tire negation of pre-non-existence But since the 
negation of such pre-non-existence is found in the whole antece- 
dent history of the cause, the issue of the pre-existence of the effect 
is unai'oidable A diff^ient approach may be made to find a way 
out of the cul de sac It might be maintained that the immediate 
antecedent phase may be legaided as the pie-non-existence of the 
effect and the effect may be legarded as the destruction of the pie- 
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non-existence As the phases previous to the phase called pre-non- 
existence do not constitute the destruction of the pre-non-existence, 
the cjuestion of the pre-existence of the effect does not arise. But 
the defence smacks of the Buddhist position ivrhich holds the 
destruction of the previous moment and the origination of the next 
moment as equivalent The Jama cannot consistently adopt this 
position as he maintains that pre-non-existence is devoid of a 
beginning Being unbounded by a previous time-limit it cannot 
be identified with the immediate antecedent phase, which is 
bounded by all that goes before and comes after If, in the alter- 
native, It IS held to be distinct from all the previous phases of the 
causal stuff as identification ivith any one phase would raise all 
the difficulties, the pre-non-existence tvould not be an element in 
the being of the cause, which is the Vaisesika position, and it has 
been found to be unacceptable 

The begmnmgless existence of pre-non-existence may how- 
evei be asserted to be a fact ivith reference to its identity with the 
causal substance, as the substance qua substance exists from 
eternity But this seems to be a poor defence If pre-non-existence 
be given a begmnmgless status on the basis of its identity with 
begmnmgless substance, it would be regarded as destitute of end 
also, as substance qua substance has no end But in the case of 
endless persistence of pre-non-existence there would be no occasion 
for the emergence of the effect, as the effect can come into existence 
only on the cessation of pre-non-existence So pre-non-existence . 
as a part of existent has no logical sanction Nor can it be held 
to be an independent category, as there is no proof of it It may 
be contended that such judgments as ‘the jar was not existent before 
Its oiigmation’ are cognisant of non-existence But the contention 
falls through as judgments like ‘There is no post-non-existence m 
pre-non-existence’ have also reference to non-existence, but nobody 
believes m the existence of non-existence m another non-existence, 
as such belief would involve an infinite series of non-existences 
If It IS held that the senes of non-existences are not 'numerically 
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clifTerent, but one and the same, the foiu' types of non-existence 
■\TOiild become one indistinguishable fact— a consequence which 
cannot be accepted by the advocate of objective non-existence 
1 } has been urged by the Vaiscsika that the abo^'^c criticism 
may be successful against those who believe non-existence to be 
identical ivith existence But non-existence is a separate principle, 
AS It is always determined by a positive entity Non-existence is 
ahvays undei stood as non-existence of positive reals, eg, the non- 
existence ol pen 01 chair has chan and pen as its detciniinants 
The determinatum is of a diff^’i'cnt order of being from the deter- 
minant anci so non-existence as a different principle is to be 
admitte'cl But the argument has no cogency A quality is a 
determinant of a substance, but the tiv'O are equally positive It 
is thus not proved that the determinant and determinatum must' 
be of diffeient kinds of being The objectivity of pre-non-existence 
will be exploded by the following dialectic Pie-non-existebce may 
be conceived to have botli a beginning and an end, secondly, it may 
be conceived as having a beginning, but no end, thirdly, it may lack 
both the limits— that is to say, it may have neither beginning nor 
end fourtlily, it may have no beginning but may have an end In 
the fiist alternative, the production of effect prior to pre-non- 
existence ivould not be baned out In the second, there would 
be no subsequent production as pi e-non-existence is without end 
In the third, there would be no effect at any time as pre-non- 
exislence is eternal The fourth alternative is no doubt the 
accepted position But the question may be pertinently raised 
idiethcr pre-non-existence is one self-identical fact with reference 
to all effects or us number varies with the numbei of effects If it 
be one, it would cease when even one effect is produced and there 
being no other pre-non-existence to preclude their production, all 
possible effects would emerge simultaneously at that moment Of 
course the contingency docs not aiise if each effect is supposed to 
have a separate pie-non-existcnce corresponding to it But it would 
occasion anothei difficulty Let it be line that each effect has its 
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own pre-non-existence, which ceases when the eflect comes into 
being But has the pre-non-existence in question an independent 
ontological status or is it dependent upon the positive real to which 
It relates ^ An independent pre-non-existence cannot be regarded 
as non-being, as non-being is by your very definition a determinant 
of being and an independent principle cannot be determinant of 
anything Let it be supposed that it is dependent upon a positive 
real But the only entity upon which it can be supposed to depend 
IS Its relative negatum But the negatum is non est while pre-non- 
''existence persists and the latter ceases to be when the negatum 
comes into being So the relation of dependence or independence 
of pre-non-existence in regard to the negatum is unthinkable But 
there is a third possibility which may avoid the alleged difficulties 
Let pre-non-existence be one and its diversity be supposed to be 
a relational characteristic with no ontological status So the 
contingency of simultaneous emergence of all possible effects on 
the cessation of pre-non-existence does not arise, for relational 
diversity ivill continue as effects will come into being in succession 
But if the diversity of pre-non-existence be only relational and not 
real, then there would be no logical necessity for postulating four 
types of non-existence One non-existence in relation to time- 
divisions, prior and posterior may appear as pre-non-existence and 
post-non-existence The same non-existence, again, as related to 
all the divisions of time, past, present and future, will assume the 
role of absolute non-existence and that of mutual non-existence 
•with reference to the mutual relation of diverse reals But if one 
non-existence may function as diverse types of non-existence, 
inspite of the lack of intrinsic diversity, ivhy should not reality as 
such play the role of non-existence ? The Jama and the Mnnam- 
sist have made out a plausible case for non-existence as a part of 
reality But as there is no proof of the existence of non-being in 
all Its varieties apart from reals, it stands to reason that positive 
reals alone should be supposed to account for the different con- 
cepts of non-existence There is no necessity that all our concepts 
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should be gioimded in objective reality and as legaids non- 
existence the opponent has been compelled to concede that varieties 
of non-existence aie more oi less unreal constructions Xhe 
Can aka would conclude that non-existence as such is a metaphy- 
sical fiction, uncritically Iiypostati/ed as an objective fact on the 
evidence of concepts, which do not stand the test of critical analysis 
Kon-existence, whether as a pait of positive reals or an indepen- 
dent fact having no logical sanction, should be boldly asserted to 
be a fiction, piiic and simple 

The Jama does not believe that the Caivaka has made out an 
unimpeachable case for the unreality of neg-ation The idea of 
negation IS there, and theie is no reason ivhy it should be an un- 
giounded illusion It is not an illusion, as it is not mvabdated 
by the testimony of subsequent expel lencc Whether one may 
like the idea oi not, one cannot get rid of it as much as one cannot 
get 1 id ol the idea of existence If non-existence be a metaphysical 
liction, there is no reason for prefeiential treatment of existence 
Both should be discarded oi accepted without reservation Of 
couise the Vaisesika view of independent non-existence is riddled 
with diflicultics But non-existence as an element in the make-up 
ot positive existcnts should be regarded as factual The objections 
of the Carvdka aic not insurmountable Of course, the 
position i\ould be hopeless if the sceptic’s objections ivere 
backed by logic Let us examine whether the difficulties 
arc ical or only conjured up by sophistiy Let it be 
gi anted that the immediate antecedent phase of the causal 
stuff constitutes the ju'e-non-existence of the relevant 
effect ^'et. the consequence alleged, that theie would 
be continuous existence of the effect thioughout the past except 
at the last moment when the immediate phase comes into being, 
ivould not aiise The difficulty raised by the Carvaka, if sincere, 
is due to the oversight of the difference between post-non-existence 
and other types of non-existence The effect is the negation of 
pie-non-existence. whereas the immediate antecedent phase of the 
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cause IS the pre-non-existence o£ the effect It was not in evidence 
in the past and so the question of its post-non-existence before its 
emergence and consequeniiy the emergence of the effect before its 
time have no ? aiso7i d eh e There is the absence of pre-non- 
existencc and of the effect both in the past, and there is no incon- 
gi'uity in It The effect is incompatible "with the presence of pre- 
non-existence and not with its absence The absence of the pre- 
non-existencc in the past history of the cause is itself an instance 
of pie-non-existence and thus if the infinite past senes of pre-non- 
existences be regarded as one whole, the continuity of pre-non- 
existence in the past, ■which is the import of the dictum that pre- 
non-existcnce is ivithout beginning, is established The same 
lesult is reached ei'en if pi e-non-existence be asserted to be identical 
with the causal substance The causal substance is without 
beginning The issue of endless continuity of pre-non-existence 
would not arise, since the identity of pie-non-existence is main- 
tained i\Tih the causal substance only in so fai as it is bereft of the 
effect And as there is no time in the past ivhen the 
causal substance is destitute of the absence of effect, the 
continuity of pie-non-existence in the infinite past is 
assured Again as the substance qualified by the absence of the 
effect ceases to be when it comes to be vested with the effect, which 
is only a modification of the causal substance, the pre-non-existence 
qua the qualified substance also ceases The endless continuity of 
the effect would not therefore be possible It is to be distinctly 
recognized that there is a vital difference betiveen the causal stuff 
as qualified by the absence of the effect and the same as qualified 
by the presence of the effect The absence of the effect previous 
to the emergence of the effect is of the nature of pre-non-existence 
and not numerical difference (ilaielai-abJidva), and the same 
again subsequent to the effect is of the nature of post-non-existence 
and not again numerical difference The objections raised by the 
Caiwaka on the basis of numerical difference are therefore 
absolutely inelevant The pre-non-exiSLcnce of the effect in tire 
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jjasL and iis posl-non-cxisteiice in future aie not jeoparadized in 
any event ’^vhelliei the said pie-non-existence is regai'ded as identical 
with the immediate antecedent phase or with the causal substance 
as one ivhole 

\Ve noiv piopose to consider anothei piobleni laised as a side- 
issue m this connection Let it be gi'anted that the Jama has 
succeeded in pioving that pre-non-existence is continuous through- 
out the infinite past But in that case it would not be liable to 
cessation, as a thing which is without a beginning is of necessity 
witliout an end also Even if exception is made in the case of non- 
oastcnce as done by the Vaisesika, the rule is inflexible so far as 
existent things aie concerned The Jama makes out both pre-non- 
existcnce and post-non-existcnce to be entitative m chaiacter and 
this exposes him to the charge advanced But the Jama docs not 
believe in the imiicisality of the i tile that whateier is begmnmgless 
is also endless or vice veisa The Vaisesika contention is not 
endoiscd as non-existence apart from and independent of an 
cntit) is held to be a fiction But eveiybody, who believes m the 
salvation of souls, inust admit that the unblessed condition of the 
transmigiatory soul is bi ought to an end on the cessation of bondage 
despite the fact that it is without a beginning The converse of 
the pioposition that whatever is endless is also without a beginning 
is also not tiue. Salvation is endless Nobod) believes that a 
saved soul again i etui ns to the cycle ol biith and death But 
though endless it is not Without a beginning It is an event m 
the histoiy of a soul and thus is a definite chronological fact The 
lule bleaks out in this instance again 

The conclusion is inevitable that pre-non-existence is a fact 
and a positn^e fact at that, the denial of winch entails the absuidity 
of the continuous existence of the effect m the infinite past 
There is no mcongiuity in the fact that though positive it should be 
coiistiucd 111 teims of negation It is tiuc that the negative 
ludgnicnt ’theie ivas no ]ar m the past’ aiiscs only on the emergence 
of the jai It is also tiuc that the pre-non-existence of tlie jar is 
7 
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a positive leal, being regarded as identical '^vith the immediate 
antecedent p'hase ol the causal stuff or the causal stuff as a whole 
But It IS not necessarily true that a positive fact is always interpreted 
by an affirmative judgment or that it is repugnant to a negatl^’e 
judgment The vacant ground is referred to by the negative 
judgment t/zz , ‘There is no ]ar on the giouncV, although the 
content of the judgment is nothing moie than the positive fact, the 
ground 

We shall conclude the present chapter by adverting to the 
problem of post-non-existence and happily it ^vill prove a lighter 
task as all the formidable difficulties have been disposed of in the 
course of the disseitation on pre-non-existence Post-non-existence 
IS also a positive real It is identical with the phase of the causal 
stuff which arises on the emergence of the effect The emergence 
of the effect implies the cessation of the previous phase To take 
a concrete example When a jar is shattered to pieces by the 
stroke of a club, it is replaced by potsherds There is a change in 
the material cause, viz , the clay-substance It was previously of 
the shape of the jar and upon the destruction of the jar it assumes 
the shape of potsherds The clay continues as a substance despite 
the change ol shapes Shapes are but passing phases and their 
appearance and disappearance do not affect the identity of the 
causal substance in which they occur The disappearance of the 
previous phase does not imply that the cause ceases to exist— -which 
is the position of the Buddhist fluxist The appearance of the 
subsequent phase is construed as the disappeaiance of the jDrevious 
phase So post-non-existence is nothing but the immediate 
subsequent phase, just as pre-non-existence has been found to be 
identical 'vvith the immediate previous phase The immediate 
pievious phase qua. pre-non-existence is the cause of the subsequent 
phase qua post-non-existence And though post-non-existence as 
identical -^vith the subsequent phase does not and cannot persist 
through the endless course of time and ceases to exist on the 
appeal ance of a thhd phase still the cessation of post-non-existence 
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■\vmikl not email the lesiniccLioii of tlic dcfuncL negaiiim This 
wall be cvideiiL from a consideiation of the lelaLive character of 
cause and clfect The emergence of effect is possible only on the 
disappeaiance of the antecedent jihase of the cause and so there 
IS ojjposition beU\^cen effect and cause It is the effect wdiich is 
hostile to the cause provided the cause and effect are undei stood 
as passing jjhases But the cause even as the passing phase is not 
hostile to the effect as the emergence of the cause is not in any 
tvay clejDcndent upon the cessation of the effect The cause, on the 
other hand, is conducive to the emeigence of the effect Since 
the cmcigencc of the cause is not identical ivitli the cessation of 
the effect, though the emeigence of the effect is identical ivith the 
cessation of the cause, the cessation of the effect would not entail 
the re-emergence of the defunct cause But ivhat about the dictum 
that ]iost-non-existence is endless ? The dictum can be 
justified by the same line of argument as applied in the case 
of pie-non-existence Though the particular non-existence as 
identical ivith a phase of the causal substance cannot continue in 
futuie, the post-non-existence of the first non-existence and that 
of the second and thud and so on to infinity ivill continue 
unhampeied And the infinite chain of post-non-existences in 
futine ivill each typify the non-existence of the defunct cause 
Thus the endlessness of post-non-existence ivill be assured, even 
ivhcn the causal relation is understood to subsist between the 
jiassing jihases But if the ivhole causal substance irrespective of 
the passing phases is considei ed as one identity ivhich it is in virtue 
of Its chaiacter as substance, die problem of endless continuity of 
post-non-existcnce ivill find an easy solution The substance 
continues as substance even after the disappearance of the passing 
pliase knowm as post-non-existence 

An example may elucidate the point ive aie maintaining. 
The jar is transformed into potsherds and potsherds may again 
be tiansfoimcd into a mass of poivder The potsherds represent the 
post-non-existcnce of the jar and the powder represents the post- 
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non-existence of the potsherds But tlie emergence of the mass of 
powder would not entail the revival of the jar on the gi'ound 
that the potsheids constituted the post-non-existence of the jar. 
So though the clay-stuff will continue without end, it will never 
come to be re-mvested ^vith a defunct phase It is a wholesome 
truth which it ’^vill be -^vise for us to remember that there is no 
revival m the scheme of things There may be emergence of a 
similar phenomenon and this may be mistaken for the revival of 
the past event What is past is irrevocably gone We may expect 
a better state of things or a v/orse state of things, but there is 
neither stagnation nor revival This is a momentous truth, which 
has Its value not only for the professional philosophers, but also 
for reformers and philanthropists A correct realization of this 
philosophical truth will save much useless lamentation for the 
past and will put the reformer in a correct perspective In stead 
of trying to restore the old order of things,' the reformer should 
address himself to bring about a better and happier state of affairs. 
This does not mean that the past has no lesson for us The laws 
of nature, spiritual and material alike, are eternal verities and the 
past will be a source of inspiration and enlightenment if it is 
studied as the field of verification of these la^vs The study of 
history should enable us to avoid the mistakes and disappointments 
of our ancestors by understanding the root-causes of their failure. 
The past failure lay in the failure of understanding the la^vs of 
nature and the discovery of the truth will serve as a -svarning 
against the repetition of past errors The knowledge of the 
achievements and glories of our ancestors should help us and 
inspire us with hope for the future, as by the pursuit of the same 
causes and effects, by observance of the same discipline and 
avoidance of past errors we may be enabled to achieve, though 
not a new heaven on earth, at least a better and worthier world 
It is some comfort that philosophy in spite of its dry dialectic and 
forbidding use of logic is not without a lesson for the practical man 
of the ^voild The Jaina conception of the dynamic constitution 
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of reality and the eternity of existence may be applied in the 
raiious fields of human activity to ensure oui progress toivards 
the sin7imnn2 bonvm, which is the goal of our destiny 



CHAPTER III 


Numerical Difference and Absolute Non-existence 

In the last chapter ive have endeavoured to establish that 
denial of pre-non-existence and post-non-existence as pait of a real 
leads to absurdities— the impossibility of the laiv of causation 
and the consequential impossibility of all theoretical and practical 
activity In the present chapter ive shall try to shotv that the 
repudiation of the remaining two t}-pes of non-existence, v\% , (i) 
non-existence of mutual identity or tvhat is called in modern 
philosophical terminology, numerical difference and (2) absolute 
non-existence, is also impossible in vieiv of the disastrous conse- 
quences to ivhich It inevitably leads I'liat things are numerically 
differeht presupposes that the identity of one is not the identity 
of another if this mutual non-existence ivere repudiated there 
■would be left no means of distinguishing one thing from another 
thing In other -^vords, evei y thing would be every thing else and 
one uniform and identical existence would have to be posited— a 
consequence which cannot be accepted by any philosopher other 
than a Vedantist The denial of absolute non-existence too would 
make confusion of all things inevitable, inasmuch as no definite 
affiimation of any one thing in one context in contradistinction 
to another context would be possible That a table as a whole 
inheres in its members, exists in its oim place and time and is 
existent m so far as it is a table, that' is to say, in so far as it is itself, 
implies tthe negation of the contradictory determinations But 
if the existence of the table 111 the role of a not-table is not denied, 
and Its existence in a different spatio-temporal context is allowed, 
theie would be no meaning in asserting that the table exists here 
and now and not elseivhere and elseivdien The issue that emerges 
is a simple dilemma. Either there would be no logical predication 
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possible or the aflirinaiion of one undiffercncecl being— absolutely 
homogeneous and unv^iiianL— would be the only legitimate conse- 
quence If a philosopher is not prepared to accept this consequence 
as a satislactoiy expLinaiion of reality, he will have no alternative 
to the acceptance of diversit) ivhich presupposes the reality of the 
two types of non-existence mentioned above So lai as the Sankhya 
vho postulates u\entyhvc ontological piinciples and the materialist 
i\ho believes in the variety of matter are concerned, the denial of 
non-existence inevitably lands them in a morass of self-conti adic- 
Lion And as regards the Buddhist idealist, he loo cannot deny the 
, icalit) of numeiTcal difference '1 he idealist denies the objectivity 
of the content of awareness apart from the act of awareness of 
idiich it is only a pait, or to be piecise the content is identical 
with awaieness The content of awareness is however felt to be 
distinct fioin aivareness Awareness is always of something and 
not purely itself so fai at least as the psychology of cognitn'c pro- 
cesses testifies But this distinction of arvareness from its content, 
rdratevei be the ontological status of the latter,^ can be accounted 
for only on assumption of numeiical difference Arvareness is a 
fact, rdrich has an individuality of its orvn distinct from that of the 
content and also from that of another awaieness This is intelligible 
only if the individuality in question is regarded as possessed of a 
double facet, viz,, tire capacity to assert its existence, which is the 
aspect of self-affii mation and tthe capacity to exclude itself fioin ^ 
olheis, rdriclr is the aspect of negation The postulation of aflrima- 
tn’e-cum-negative nature of a real is thus as inescapable conclusion 
even for the Buddlrist idealist 

As regards the Buddhist who believes in the identity of a 
cognition, having a diversified content, for example, of a variegated 


1 The Buddhist holds that the polarization of cohsciousness ’ 
sub]ect and object is due to nescience ^Vhcthel the status of the r 
IS cooidinatc with that of consciousness is a pioblcm which is ' 

11101 c oi less 
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caipet, he too will have to admit that the content is a diversity in 
unity The patch of blue and the patch of red in a variagated 
carpet are different in identity If these were not numerically 
different just as the blue is not different from itself, there would 
be one unvaiied content. But the conclusion cannot be accepted 
by the Buddhist, as it takes away all logic from his assertion of 
the identity of the cognition m spite of the duersity of contents 
The logical consequence of the postulation of a numerically 
identical awareness in the presence of a multiplicity of contents 
IS the inescapable proposition that the a^vareness in question is 
numerically different from the contents Thus not only the 
difference of the contents from one another, but also that of the 
av/aicness from each one of these contciiLS, is to be admitted on 
pain of self-contradiction This result also undermines the 
asseition of the fundamental unity of awareness and its contents 
as ad\'ocated by the Buddhist idealist The Jama theory squaresi 
tvith the exigencies of the situation The i elation of aivareness 
to its contents or the objective data is neithei one of simple identity 
noi one of simple otherness, but one partaking of both the charac- 
tenstics Theie is no contradiction between identity and other- 
ness, as tliey aie not absolute characteristics The contradiction 
would be instil mountable if awareness and its contents were 
affirmed to be identical in an absolute reference, that is to say, 
\ exclusive of the aspect of difference But the identity and other- 
ness asserted by the Jaina philosopher are only partial and limited 
and not complete and unqualified The Vedantist is correct, while 
j refuting the Buddhist idealist in his assertion that the relation of 
\ cognition and cognitum is neither one of identity nor one of 
Xjffcience But the Jama joins issue with the Vedantist when the 
Md\|^er assei ts the relation m question to be a case of illusion on the 
of the incompatibility of identity and difference ivhicli are 
ed by the. i elation The Jaina asserts that the contia- 

undeniable if the two traits spoken of weie 
absolute ciitv , 

\cteiistics. But they are not rffisolute and so the 
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leading of coiiuadiction b) ihe Vcdantisl seems to be only a hasty 
conclnsion in the \icw ol the Jaina philosopher 

The unity of the cognition liaving divcisihed contents is also 
to be legal ded as only a pait-characteiistic The cognition is a 
unit) as ivell as a plurality dlie contents are not absolutely 
diffeient and distinct A relation picsupposes that two terms 
irhicli weie once apait aic now held together The relation is the 
comcnting bond bctiveen them Things which are absolutely 
autonomous and independent ol one another cannot be brought 
into 1 elation, or to put it the other way lound, the lelata have to 
slied their exclusive autonomy and disci eteness if they are to be 
bound by a relation So the trms ol a i elation are neither absolutely 
identical. Absolute identity of the ielaia would annul the duality 
of the tcims, whicli is a necessaiy condition of lelation Absolute 
difTcience, on the otJiei hand, would nevei allow.the teims to come 
into a point of contact, which is 'again the piestipposition of 
lelation Thus tlie afliimation of absolute unity of the cognition 
in spite of Its lelation to difleient contents is only an imperfect 
statement of a fact It is one and many at the same time The 
denial of unity on the giound of the incompatibility of its co- 
existence with diversity ivould, on the other hand, split up all 
unity into a multiplicity And as' multiplicity implies the 
existence of multijDle unitjes, the unities in their tuin ivould again 
be split up, if there be no unity anywheie Apart from the consi- 
deiation that entities aie constantly undergoing change of attii- 
butes and aspects and thus theie is no unity which is not related 
to a divcisity, the epistemological diversity in respect of one and 
the same tiling iwuld also lead to the same result A supposed 
sell-identical object as viewed by a pcison from a distance presents 
a diffcient picture from that which is obtained by the same peison 
situated m close vicinity to it The same diveisity of presentation 
is also obtained by different poisons placed in diffeient positions' 
It IS quite legitimate to argue that the object varies ivith its pre- 
sentation, 01 to coiiveiL the, proposition, that the vaiiation of 
8 
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piescnlaLion is due to the variation ol the object The consequence 
would be unavoidable that thcie is no unity anytvhere— either in 
the internal cognition or in the external object, as the unity m 
. question is ne^^er lound apart from variation and as variation is 
deemed, on the hypothesis under consideiation, to be incompatible 
ivdth unity Even change in external i elation entails change in the 
nature of an entity External or internal, relation connotes the 
emergence of a noi'el quality in the relata, no matter that the 
quality is relational and not oiigmal That a term stands m one 
relation to a second term and in another relation to a third imjilies 
that the term comes to have the quality of standing in those 
relations Thus every change in relation or in the relata tTOuld 
bring about a qualitati\e chapgc in the terms In the example 
cited above, the supposed selfsame object, as viewed by different 
pel sons from different positions, undergoes qualitative change in 
consequence of the change of relations oi change of the persons 
viewing it If then the proposition that unity is inconsistent witli 
vaiiation were to be maintained the result ivould be the disapjiear- 
ance of unity altogether from the world The Jama solves the 
problem by his approach from tlic standpoint of non-absolutism 
He asserts that neither unity nor diversity sums up the nature 
of a real, but both taken together do it Unity is not exclusive of 
diversity or vice versa. The difliculty that is confronted is not 
grounded upon objectne reality, but arises irom a subjectne 
aberiation, which consists m the imagination of inconsistency 
between unity and diveisity But unity is associated with diversity 
and diversity is never found apart from unity, '^vhich is its veiy 
foujidation The Vedantist. who is the paragon of absolutists, and 
the Sun)avadin both avoid the difliculty by declaring all relations 
to be false ci cations of the intellect Thus the diversity -vvhich 
oiigmatcs relation or is originated by relation is asserted by them 
to be non est We now propose to consider lUiether the repudiation 
of relation is a logically sound proposition oi not 

It has been sciioiisly contended that relations aie intellectual 
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constiucLions withoui any ontological status If things aic ical in 
their own right, they should ha\e independent status Anything, 
•whicli IS supposed to depend foi us existence upon another real 
and hence would cease to exist divorced from it, is certainly not 
leal ill Its own riglit and on its own account In that case it would 
not be ical at all Reality cannot be confeiTed upon anything 
irhich lacks it in its own light The proposition is self-evident and 
does not leqiure to be elucidated Let us consider whether any 
1 elation is possible betv/een such independent reals Relation 
is-a fact vhich concerns two teiins It further implies that the 
terms are no longer autonomous, as absolute autonomy will never 
allow die teims to come together To put the positive side of it, 
it must be admitted that i elation is possible only if the terms aie 
dependent upon one anodiei, oi at least if one of them is dependent 
upon the other li ivc look deeper, it will tianspiie that depen- 
dence IS always mutual, though the subject or the predicate, as the 
case may be, may have a supenoi status to that of the other Take 
any pioposition lor example and the tiuth of the statement will be 
borne out Tlie table is louiid The table is the subject of ivhich 
loundiiess is piedicated The table as the substantive term may 
be looked upon as the piincipal element and the quality of round- 
ness as an adjunct to it But it will be a mistake to argue fiom 
this felt supeiiority of the subject that it is not dependent upon 
the piedicate in the sense in ivhich the predicate is dependent 
The ‘table' iFOuld not be a subject unless it ivcre related to round- 
ness and wee i ersa Thus in all relations the trems are no longer 
in mdiffeient isolation, but each depends upon the other This is 
ccitamly the implication of all judgments and the epistomology of 
lelations iin^olves mutual sun'endcr of independence on the part 
of the terms But is this siiriendcr of independent being and status 
possible ? If things are not dependent for their being upon any 
extraneous condition they cannot come into relation wdiich pie- 
siipposes the surrender of independence on the p?rt of the terms 
So there can be no ichlions between things t^hich aie independ- 
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enlly and intrinsically real The i elation of terms as understood 
from a proposition is only possible, if the terms signify things 
which are mutually dependent But dependent things- cannot be 
real, as reality is an intrinsic and independent characteristic of 
things The terms of a i elation aie therefore unreal symbols— at 
most they stand for ideal constructions, ^vhich are ontologically 
speaking nothing but fictions Relations are therefore a pnou 
ideal constructs ^ 

The arguments adduced in the preceding paragi'aph are really 
formidable But the Jama philosopher, who is noted for his firm- 
ness and sobriety of outlook, is not perturbed by them. The 
Jama maintains that if the nature of things is allowed to be 
determined by a puou logic in defiance of experience, the results 
^vould be even more fatal Certainly logic is incompetent to tell 
us ivhether anything exists at all It is only perception -^vhich can 
assure us that anything exists Even the doubt and the denial 
of the sceptic cannot be pioved to exist except on the evidence of 
introspection. “We can have no reason for believing X to exist, 
unless we either directly peiceive X itself, or else perceive Y, whose 
existence involves the existence of X Thus our belief in the 
2:)roposition “something exists” depends upon perception ” “No 
proposition is true” is a self-contradictory proposition, for, if it 
weie true, then it, together with all other jDi'oiDositions, would not 
be true. But the truth of “nothing exists” is not inconsistent 
with Itself, though it is inconsistent with the assertion of itself, or 
even the contemplation of itself, by any person Thus “something 
exists” is not a proposition of which -^ve can be certain by pure 
logic, as we arc of the proposition “something is true ”- The 
sceptic may insist that though the existence of something may be 
conceded, this will not afford any proof of the reality of relation 


1 jiaratantiyam hi sambanclhali sicldhc ka jiaiatantiata tasmat 
sai \ asya bhavas) a sambandho iiasti tattvatali As , P 1 1 1 
2. The Natwe of Existence by McTaggait, Vol I, P. 59. 
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But xve shall sho^'^ tliat ihc admission of existence perfoice involves 
the existence of qualities “For existence is not a leim which has 
no lefciencc beyond itself, so tliai it would be' sufficient to say that 
the nature of that ivhich exists is that it is existent To say that 
something exists inevitably laises he question what this something 
is And that question must be answered by asserting somedimg 
of It other than its existence,” “It remains true that something 
exists, but of that something, something besides its existence must 
be true Now that which is true of something is a quality of that 
something And theicfore ivhatever is existent must have some 
Cjuality besides existence which is itself a quality The existence 
of quality and so also of relation is self-contradictory “Not only 
tlie possession of this oi that quality but the non-possession of 
these qualities would give the existent a natine beyond its 
existence If we stop ivith existence, and refuse to go any 

fuither, the existent is a peifect and absolute blank, and to say 
tliat only this exists is equivalent to saying that nothing exists 
We should thus be involved in a contradiction, since starting 
ivith the premise that something existed, we should aiTive at the 
conclusion that nothing exists Notv what is true of quality is 
also true of relation If we deny that anything stands in a relation 
to something else, we should at the same time affirm that it is 
unrelated But um elatedness can be predicated only if there is a 
1 elation between the piedicate and the subject The admission 
of quality involves the admission of a relation between the quality 
and the substance to ■which the quality belongs So relation is 
undeniable The same result is attained from a consideration of 
the fact that a plmality of substances exists If the existence of 
something cannot be proved oi denied by pure logic, and if the 
pioposition “something exists” is to be accepted only on the 
evidence of perception, by a parity of reasoning the existence of 


1 The Nafuic of Ewsievee by McTaggait, Vol I, Pp 6o Gi 
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Other substances, 'trhich is asserted by perception, cannot be 
denied “Unless it is the case either that solipsism is true, or that 
I myself have no leality, it must be the case that both I and 
something else exist,’ and this irould prove that there is a 
plurality of substances The admission of a plurality of substances 
mil make the admission of relations inevitable “All substances 
will be similar to one another, for they are all substances And 
all substances ivill be diverse from one another, since they are 
separate substances And substances, which are similar to each 
othei or diverse from one another stand to each other in the 
lelations of similarity and diversity 

We have seen that relations are not capable of being denied 
without denial of all existencts The denial of existems as such is 
self-con tiadictory The existence of denial at any rate is to be 
maintained as real If it is maintained that the denial is as illusory 
as the thing denied, the existence of the illusion must be a fact 
The aigument finally rests on propositions taken as ultimately 
ceitam, ivhich if challenged cannot be proved by furthei argu- 
ments “If, for example, anyone should assert tliat his belief that 
nothing existed was only an illusion, and should then deny that 
this explanation involved that an illusion existed I do not see how 
he could be refuted ’’ The absolute and uncompromising sceptic, 
i\ho lb piepared to carry bis scepticism to anv limit, cannot be 
lefuted by aiguments, ivhich he may doubt or deny with equal 
vehemence But for a peison, vfiiose sceptici*;!!! is inspired by 
sincere doubt and ■who is open to conviction, our arguments may 
not be entirely fiuitless. We have shown that the acceptance of the 
existence of a piuiality of substances makes die acceptance of 
relations inevitable We have also shown that the existence of 
quality and, by similar logic, the existence of states and modes also 
make the admission of relations unavoidable The denial of 
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relations would, on the contiaiy, reduce all tlnugs to nullity The 
pioposition “things cannot be leal if lelatioiis are unreal” is not 
of course scll-evKlciit But it follows fiom the consideration 
ol the piopositions which are ultimately certain. If there were 
no 1 elation betveen a cjuality and a substance, or between a 
substance and its modes, the cjuality and the mode would be unieal, 
as they cannot exist independently ol and apart from a 
substance to ivhicli tliey belong A mode, tvhich is not a mode of 
anything, and a cjuaiity, ivhich is not a equality of anything, is 
neither a mode nor a c]uality And a cjuality which is not a equality 
is nothing Ihe same is tiue of the mode Bui if inodes and 
cpwlities aie unreal, substance too cannot be real A substance, 
ivithout a cpiality and a mode is not a substance And if a substance 
cannot be a substance, it wnll be nothing The denial of lelations 
betircen a substance and a quality thus makes both of them unreal 
lictions The denial of the relation of comherence in a substance 
betiveen the seveial qualities irould again make them cease to be 
cjualiLies of the same substance So much about the relation 
betivcen a equality and a substance, which may be regaided as 
Intel nal relation ^Vltll regard to external relations, too, their 
denial will be seen to lead to equally fatal consequences No 
sensc-peiceptjon irould arise if there w^ere no relation, hoivevei 
indiiect, bet-wcen the senses and the objects of perception In rhe 
absence of sense-iierccption the existence of senses 'would also be 
lobbcd of all means of proof and similarly the existence of material 
objects cannot be asseited The existence of sense-organs is inferred 
liom the very fact that sense-peiception is not possible witliout an 
mstrument The cxisiencc of matter is asserted also on the 
evidence of sense-peiception. as it is believed to be diiectly 
peiccived But the denial of lelation, diiect or indirect, physical 
or quasi-physical, bctiveen an oigan of sense and the sensed object 
makes scnse-peiception impossible and the latter makes die denial 
of sense-oigans and mateiial objects inevitable. Theie would be 
jio causation either if die i elation of temporal sequence between 
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cause and effect were denied Infeience again would be impossible 
if the invariable relation betiveen the piobans and the probandum 
weie not real This is not again the only consequence 

No knowledge would be possible if relations ivere umeal 
Knowledge presupposes that something is knoivn There must be 
an object to be known and a consciousness to be aivare of it— in the 
common philosophical teiminolog), tlieie must be a content and 
an awareness of it 'Fhe existence of tiro things, namely aivareness 
and content, perforce involves the reality of a relation betw^een 
them, wnthout which there would be no knowdedge The very 
possibility of knowdedge thus involves that theie must be a relation 
and a real relation at that betw^een consciousness and a content 
The existence of i elation, once admitted, entails the mutual 
dependence of the lelata It a content ireie not dependent upon 
consciousness, it w^ould exist independently ol consciousness, and 
it consciousness in its tuin w’ere not dependent upon a content, it 
w^ould become contentless But the Buddhist cannot endorse this 
proposition Even tlie philosophers, w'ho believe m a contentless 
cognition, must believe that there is a i elation betw^een conscious- 
ness and Its object and this belief would necessitate the fuither 
belief that consciousness in its relation to the object is dependent 
upon its difference from the object Whatever be the cliaractei of 
the relation betw^een awaieiiess and its object, but that of an 
object And this diow^s that awareness is dependent upon its 
object and the object qii(i object is dependent upon aivareness 
What IS true of relation is also true of absence of relation 
If absence of relation is not dependent upon an entity, that is to 
say, if It w^cic absolutely independent in being it wmild be indis- 
tinguishable fiom being, the chaiacteristic of wdiich is, accoiding 
to the opponent’s hypothesis complete independence The issue 
can be made clear by a dilemma Is absence of relation predicable 
of a term oi not ^ If predicable, it is not absolutely independent 
On the second alternative, it is not intelligible It may be the 
case that cvciy thing is not piedicable of eveiy thing Between any^’? 
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Uto things one may exist independently of and out of relation iritli 
the other and thus in the absence of a recognizable relation they 
nia) be icgarded as independent But to make a generalization on 
the basis of such independence to the effect that all reals must be 
independent and unrelated ivill involve the fallacy of analogical 
extension It is a fact that oil is not causally dependent upon sand, 
as sand never pioduces oil But that does not make the conclusion 
Icgiiiinate that oil is causally dependent upon nothing else If, 
hoivci'ci, ive look deeper into the problem, it ivill transpire that 
nothing exists ivhich is independent of the rest of leals Even 
beti\ceii oil and sand it is not a fact that theie is no relation The 
absence of causal i elation itself constitutes a relation The pro- 
jjosition th?t oil docs not stand in causal relation to sand involves 
the pioposition ‘oil stands m the i elation of not being causally 
iclatcd (o sand ' Of couise it would be a cumbrous proposition 
to state u But the tiuth that the absence of i elation between any 
two teiras itself geneiates a relation cannot be denied by "a 
philosopher A denial of this tiuth ivould be tantamount to 
denial of negative propositions The proposition ‘A is B’ states 
that A. stands m the i elation of idenlity to B The proposition 
A IS not B’ states that it does not stand in that relation But that 
it is a pioposition implies, equally with the affiimative projiosition 
that theic is a relation betiveen A and B As the i ela- 
tion is not identity it must be otlici than identity 
So thcic IS no escape fiom relation if one is to make 
any assertion The denial of i elation is thus found 

to be contradicted by the asseition of such denial Even the 
contemplation of the denial will be self-contiadictoiy, as contempla- 
tion as 'well as assertion envisages a relation even m the denial of 
It, All activity, mental, verbal and piactical, would be tabooed, 
if relation weie denied a status and a leal status at that, since it is 
possible onl’y on the basis of such lelation A judgment is possible 
if It judges a relation between two concepts, and a verbal proposi- 
tion is only a judgment externalized. The validity of judgment 

9 
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has been chalienged by philosopheis But it is easy to see that 
the whole system of thought that is built by the Sunya\adm would 
fall to pieces if theic were no judgment The sceptic may retoit 
that he does not make out a constructive system The sum-total 
of his speculations consists m the destiuction of systems that are 
built by otheis and so the denial of judgment does not affect him 
But this delencc is not honest Unless he imposes upon himself 
the vow of eternal silence, nay, unless he stilles all thought- 
movement in his mind and thus commits physical and intellectual 
suicide, the sceptic cannot contemplate, much less assert, the 
invalidity of judgments including his oivn Certainly a philosophy 
ivhich leads to the abrogation of all thought is an abnormality 
3 tit foi the people irho decline to enter into the peace of death 
that absolute scepticism holds out as its temptation this negative 
philosophy will ha\ c no charm and no appeal 

The Jama is not however prepared to let down the sceptic on 
such eas) terms He ivould challenge the sceptic to justify his 
position The sceptic docs not believe causation to be veiidical, 
since he does not lielicve m the realny ol i elation He argues 
‘Relation is between two terms And if these terms are leal m 
their own light, neither of them depends upon the other for its 
existence In the absence of dependence tliere can be no i elation, 
lUiich is {possible only if there is dependence If there can be no 
relation betivecn teals, much less can theie be any between a real 
and an unreal or befween two unreals The effect is not real 
before its existence and as such it is unreal How can there be a 
1 elation then betis^ecn a cause, -which is a real, and an effect, which 
IS uineal 'To this argument the Jama -would make the following 
reply The aigumcnt ol the sceptic is an instance of logic moving 
ui vacuo He assumes that theie can be no relation between reals 
01 uni cals, because a leal is not dependent upon another real for 
its being And what is unreal is non cst and as such cannot be 
conceived to be dependent upon anything. But the assumption, 
which gi\es the major premise, is not true Of com^e between 
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lAvo indepchdcnL leals ihcie am be no lelation of aiusaliLy But 
theie IS no logical incompatibility for other lelations, 
which actually do exist And as icgards causality, it is possible 
only between a leal and an unieal, as the sceptic puts it If the 
effect, which is not, stiictly speaking, as real as the cause in the 
sense of being an accomplished fact like the cause, •■were not 
dependent upon the cause the effect could come into existence 
even -when the cause ivas absent The fact remains that a paiticular 
effect comes out of a partictial cause It is a fact that 
oil is produced by pressing oil-seeds and not sands How' 
can the situation be met except on the hypothesis 
that oil depends upon oil-seeds and not upon sands ^ If nothing 
■were piodticed, tlien everything ivould be either eternal like space 
that IS unproduced or a fiction like a square circle But effects 
belong to neithei of the kinds An explanation must be offered 
1 he difficulty is solved by positing tlie dependence of 
the effect upon the cause The effect is not a nonentity 
though It is unreal before its origination It is not 
hoivever, absolutely unieal as a chimeia It is real in 
so far as it is identical ivith the causal substance, of 
ivhich It is a modification But it is unreal also in so far as it is an 
unpiccedented phenomenon If this explanation be accepted, the 
problem of causality is solved The tiuth of this explanation is 
pio\ed by the lechiciw ad absuidiim of any other theoi), eg, the 
thcoiy of emergence of an absolutely pre-non-existcnt effect held 
b’) the Nyaya-Vaiksika school or the theory of manifestation of 
an absolutely existent effect It has been inefutably shmvn by 
Nagaijuna, the pattern and paragon of sceptics, that an existent 
effect has no necessity for a cause and a non-existent also cannot 
be made existent A combination of existence and non-existence 
is logically incompatible and exclusion of both is i ejected by the 
Law of Excluded Middle Nag-arjuna concludes that causation is 
only an appcaiance of -which no rational explanation is possible. 
It is alogical in character and so cannot be real, as leality must 
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not coHtiadict the laws of thought which are also the laws of being 
The Jama ’^coulcl agi'ee trith Nagarjuna subject to 
a qualihcation. Nagaijuna is light m his criticism of 
the Sankhya and Nyaya theories, but he has taken the 
foiinuiation of iliese theoiies at their face value He 

lias read contradiction in the theories and his criticism 
is, no doubt, correct, and it is fully deserved because these 
jihilosopheis have been hasty in their evaluation of the nature of 
leality and because also their representation is not wholly correct 
These jihilosophers have laded to notice that existence is not 
exclusive of non-existence Existence is only a part-characteristic 
and so also is non-existence The Naiyayika en's by emphasizing 
one or the other as the exclusive chaiacteristic But the nature of 
leals, as has been sulTiciently proved by the Jama, is not exclusive 
or extremistic It is existent-cum-non-existent The charge of 
contradiction, as pointed out by Nagarjuna holds unassailable 
against those tvho regard existence and non-existence as absolute 
and exclusive characteristics But absolutism is due to abstraction- 
ist tendency of our thought, which lequnes to be checked and 
revised m consonance with expeiicnce, whicli is the ultimate 
souice of knoivledgc of the existence of things and of their relations 
Experience does not wan ant such extremistic characterization 
of icality and so the finding of conti adiction is based upon a hasty 
study of facts Tlie fault and fallacy of Nagarjuna and his folloivers 
he in their acquiescence in the interpretation of reality by those 
I'Oi-y pliilosophers ivliom they criticized Instead of taking their 
interpi elation of the nature of things on trust they should have 
gone into the original field Nagaijuna also has not succeeded in 
preventing himself from falling a prey to the facile obseivation 
and superficial exposition of the professional pbilosopheis -who 
held the field The antinomies, which are inherent in the profes- 
sional oi thodox theories, did not escape his vigilant logical vision. 
But tins should liaie given him a reason for jiatise and impressed 
upon him the necessity of ficsh thinking on the nature of reality. 
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Nagarjuiia lailed lo do this and iraiisfened the antinomies, ivhich 
aie inherent in ilie tiaditional theories, to the natnie of things 
The lesiih is iinielieved scepticism, which gloats over the failure 
of piofessional philosophers He 'was not serious enough to con- 
template whcthei an altcinatue explanation was possible 

I'hc ]aina begins from where f-thc sceptic stopped Instead 
of being satisfied "With the finding of antinomies in the current 
theoiics, the Jama directs his attention to tlie fresh study of reals 
The lesuh is the discoveiy cf anckdnLavdda, the iaw’^ of the multiple 
nature of leality It corrects the partiality of philosophers by 
supplementing the othei side of reality, which escaped them The 
cfleci is both pre-existent and non-existent So far as it is a passing 
phase of the causal substance and so fai as it is a novel emergence 
It is pre-non-existent But so far as it is a continuation of the causal 
substance it is pre-existent The same is true of identity and^dilfer- 
cnce The effect and the cause are identical and different both 
Theie is no contiadiction, as identity qua sustance and difference 
qua modes aic attested by indubitable experience The contradic- 
tion would be insupeiable if both identity and difference qua 
substance weic maintained But the Jama net'er does this It is 
a pity that iival philosophers, instead of profiting by the wisdom 
of tlie Jama philosopher, have maligned him ivithout trying to 
undei stand his real import I'he Jama is repi cached with main- 
taining that cause and effect are identical m the same reference and 
111 all Its implications He is criticized on the ground of advocating 
the identity and difference of the cause and effect both as substance 
But this has nc\er been done by the Jama and so the criticism is 
based upon a hasty mteipretaion The philosopheis have been 
Jiast)' m tlieii interpretation of reality and also m then mterpreta- 
(1011 of the Jama view 

beg-an the picsent chaptei with the consideiation of the 
lealit) of numeiical difference and this led us to the consideration 
of 1 clarions "^Ve endeavoured to establish that the reality of these 
concepts is to be admitted on pain of absindities And once their 
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reality is conceded the iniilliple nalme of leals follows with irresis- 
tible logic Incidentalh we dealt with tlie problem of causation 
and ga\c the \ict\s ol the Masteis on the supposed antinomies If 
the discussion of these problems, which raised themselves in con- 
nection with tlie enquiry into the leality of negation, be looked 
upon as a digression oui apolog)' is that it was neither iiTelevant 
nor unnecessary The problems ol philosophy are inter-connected 
and oui undei standing ol one makes the examination of others 
necessary The central thesis of the Jama is that theie is not only 
duersity of reals, but each leal is equally diversified Diversi- 
fication as induced by relations has been explained The conclusion 
is legitimate that eacli real is possessed of an infinite number of 
modes at e\'ery moment The number of reals is infinite and 
consequently their relations with one another aie infinite We 
ha\'e shown that all things are related in one way or the other and 
that lelations induce relational (qualities in the relata, ■which 
accoidingly become infinitely dnersified at each moment and 
throughout their caieer ivhich is unbounded both by past and by 
future limits Things are neither momentary noi uniform, tdiich 
is lespectively the position ol die fluxist and of the Vedantist A 
real changes eiery moment and at the same time continues The 
continuity never bieaks down The Vaisesika maintains that tdien 
things peiish, they irrevocably disappear from the world But the 
Jama m agi cement with the Sankhya maintains that cessation is 
not absolute 11 absolute cessation oi the cause were the indis- 
pensable condition of the cmcigcncc of the effect, the mutual 
dependence of cause and effect ivould not be intelligible The 
cause would not be of service to the effect, if it were defunct at 
the tmic the effect emerges into being In other words the cause 
would not be cause of die effect and die effect tcould not be affilia- 
ted to the cause The cause continues while it is changed. into the 
effect llic cause is independent of the auxiliaries so far as its 
naiuial change is concerned Because the cause is dynamic and 
changing by its ^ery naune it is self-sufficient wkh reference to its 
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conbLiLiitioiinl change. The modes aie tiaiisitory by iheir nature 
Change means the emergence oC modes which -were not in evidence 
bcloic And unless the modes pei 6e are perishable, there would 
not be new modes and consequently no change The senuces of 
exteinal causes are not supeifluous, as they are responsible for the 
siieciahty ol the modes 'What is maintained is that things are 
dynamic by then natuie and so their changcfulness'is spontaneous 
But that the cliange should assume this oi that shape depends upon 
the presence ol other factois ivhich are m operation 

The Jama has no hesitation in accepting the Sautrantika’s 
)30siLion ol causal elliciency as the ciitenon of leality Being 
dynamic in constitution cveiy leal is the cause of its oivn change 
Wc have seen that change is inexplicable il an absolutist stand- 
point IS adopted Vedanta is obliged to declare it to be an appeal - 
ance The fluxist who swears by change ultimately ends in denying 
It in effect In the philosophy of flux each entity exists for a 
moment and perishes a( the next moment n? /ofo So there is no 
change in any existent It has a definite assignable place in the 
time-contiiiuum, but it is there unchanged and unmodified 
Change implies that the thing should become different from what 
It IS 'Fins IS jiossible if an entity peisists at any rate for more 
than a moment It comes into being and it is ivhat it is at the 
moment of its oiigin It could change only if it iveie vested with 
a novel attiibute at tlie next moment But if it had no continuity 
beyond the fust moment, it would have no scope for change of 
attiibutes The fluxist, mspite of all appearances to the contrary, 
has to conclude that things aie static and unchanging and to 
declaie all change to be an unmitigated appearance He pioceeds 
fiom the datum of change and comes to a conclusion which denies 
It This IS sclf-contiadictoiy Then again he starts intli causal 
efficiency as the equivalent of existence and comes to a conclusion 
ivhich makes causal efficiency impossible. W^e have proi'ed in 
Chapter II that theie can be no causal relation between momentary 
existents This is anothei cdntiadiction m the fluxist position 
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1 he jama conception of realit) avoids the Scylla of fluxisin and 
the C'har)bdis of iliiisionisin I cannot conceive of any other 
phiiosopJi) isiiich can maintain realism against the onslaughts of 
idealists VTihout endorsing the Jama conception A real is that 
ivliich not only oiiginates, but is also liable to cease and at the 
same time capable of persisting Existence, cessation and persis- 
tence are the fundamental charactci istics of all that is real To a 
jicison tiained in the school of a pi ion logic the proposition may 
sound paradoxical and even sclf-contradictoiy But ire have taken 
sullicient pains to demonstrate dial the reading of contradiction 
m it IS due to pieconccptions fostered by a piwn logic This 
concept ol leality is the only one which can avoid the conclusion 
that tlic woild ol piuralitv, phith is the irorld of experience, is aji 
illusion Eiihei the voild is to be accepted as real or dismissed as 
an imical apjicaiance The lattci conclusion is drawn liy the 
Vedantist But if realism is to be maintained it can onl) be done 
by mc<ins of Jama logic and Jama conception ol rcalit\ We ha\e 
shown how Nya^a and Sankhya have failed to explain causation 
and change A system of philosophy irhicli fails to account for 
these two fundamental pioblcms cannot la\ claim to uncpialified 
allegiance 

The affirmation ol origination, cessation and persistence as 
elements in the constitution of reals has to be substantiated We 
]ia\c shown that a leal is always changing and the change ol 
attributes, that oceans at every moment, is due both to its mteinal 
chnamic constitution and to us relation with the infinite plurality 
of icals We have seen that change presuj^poscs the persistence of 
an imderl'} mg stuff So pei sistence is to be accounted as an element 
in a leal togcthcT with change But change means the cessation 
of a pievious mode oi attribute and the coming into being of a 
new mode. As modes and attributes are identical with the causal 
stuff m winch thc) occiii, the bn th and cessation of modes arc to be 
legardcd as the biitii and ccs'^auon of thc causal stuff qua thc 
modes and attributes d’liat a thing changes means that it has 
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ceased to be what it was and comes to be what it was not Cessation 
and bn th are thus the invariable concomitants ol change and thus 
should be piedicated oC the changing stuff A real then has birth 
and cessation as its elements and the element ol persistence also is 
to be affirmed as it is the very piesupposition of change. The 
affirmation of origination, cessation and persistence as elements of 
the constitution of a leality has therefoie nothing paradoxical 
about It The three elements are a natural deduction from the 
leality of change The Jama believes in the dynamic nature of leals 
and, m defeience to the demands of reason and experience alike, 
he sums up the tlnee elements menttoned above as the component 
factors of the constitution ol reality One can avoid this triple 
characteiistic only by the declaration of change as appearance, 
rvliich is the position ol Vedanta One must offer one’s allegiance 
either to Vedantic monism or affirm the multiple nature of reality, 
which IS the teaching of Jama anekdniavada 

Viewed from the Jama standpoint a real is a con- 
tinuum through the infinite variation of its modes at 
every moment of its being The continuum is a reality 
as much as the vai ration Thus there is unity as well as 
multiplicity m perfect harmony The real viewed as identical 
with the changing modes is thus coming into being every moment 
and peiishmg every moment That it comes to evolve a nerv mode 
implies that the previous mode has ceased to exist So a real qua 
its modes is becoming something new by ceasing to be its old self 
The bnth of the nerv is thus the logical concomitant of the death 
of the old Let us^illustiate it by an example A self rvhicli was 
feeling unhappy is now feeling happy Strictly analysed it comes 
to mean that the unhappy self is no more at once the happy sell 
comes into being So a real nr undei going change both ceases and 
comes to be That it persists through botlr the acts is evident, 
since birth and cessation as the concomitants of change are piedi- 
cablc only of a continuity The affinnation of the three apparently 
incompatible elements as making up the constitution of a real is 
10 
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lints the result of a logical analysis of a real as it is If one is not 
prepared to belie^'c in this triple aiTirmation one has to assert that 
things aie not leal at all Eithci pure negation oi pure affirmation 
aic the only alternatives left for acceptance The former is the 
position of the Sun)avaclin and the latter is of Vedffiita Is the 
paiadox greater in the Jama view than in the tivo other systems? 
Is die Sfmyavadin, ivho dismisses the ivhole ivorld of experience 
as an unfounded illusion less paiadoxical ^ Is the Vedantic vieiw 
■which endorses the Sunya\adin’s repudiation of the tvhole world 
oi pluiciiiLies, calculated to satisfy the abhoiience of paradox in a 
inoic satisl'i^mg mannei llic paiadox is only apparent as it 
alone provides a satisfactoi\ explanation of expeiience and 
thought The criienon should be irhether or not it succeeds to 
cxjilain the woild as we know it 

But a difficulty has been raised witli lelcience to the triple 
cliaiaciei enunciated a^s the universal featuie of reality. H pcisis- 
tcnce cessation and binh ivcre each of them identical with the 
substance ol which they aic jiredicated, then being identical with 
the same substance all of them ivoiild be identical with one anothei 
Thus ])eisistencc would be the same thing as cessation and birth, 
cessation irould be identical with persistence and birth, and bnth 
would be identical ^rith cessation and persistence. So the triple 
character is i educed to an identical single mode And if each 
of these modes weie legarded as numerically different fTom the 
substance and also fiom one another, and if each of them were 
believed to be real, then again each of these modes would have 
triple chaiactcr An infinite mcious senes would be inevitable as 
each of the tuple modes would ha\e anothei triple character and 
so on to infinit), unless the iiiple mode were seveiall) and pintl) 
asscitcd to be umcai characterization Eithei a single mode in 
the place of the tiijilc charactci, or an infinite sciies, oi its umealit), 
IS to be asserteeb But the Jama answers the ciitic by asseiLing the 
non-absoluiisiic posit >on So fai as persistence etc arc regarded as 
identical wuh the substance, it is legitimate that persistence and 
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tessniion and birdi should be legaidcd as identical And if atten- 
tion is conrentiated on the aspect of difference of these modes from 
the substance and fi om one another, then each of them Tivould ha'c^e 
a triple chaiactcr llieie is no reason for the infinite series, as 
difference is not absolute The modes are identical ivnth tlie 
substance only so fai as the substance is focussed in tlie modes. 
The modes aie not absolutely diffeient from substance, as in that 
case the modes would not belong to the substance The mode is a 
mode of the substance because the identity of substance is focussed 
m it and is not annulled So a mode is identical with substance in 
that lespect To take an example, clay is tiansformed into a jai, 
and so the foimcr is legarded as the cause of the lattci The ]ar 
is diffeient from clay no doubt, but the jai could not be a jar unless 
it were the same substance as clav So difference and identity 
both being msepaiable moments in the i elation, a mode as identical 
inth the substance may have the same predicates with the 
substance and', as different from the substance may each 
of tliem behave as an independent reality and as such may have 
the mple characteiistic The leduction of the tuple character to 
a unitary chaiacter is also a raattei of point of view The mode 
and the substance may be viewed as identical and also as different, 
as they are both iii one Thus the consequences alleged to be 
inci liable by the opponent, arc not inevitable, as they are based 
upon exclusiie identity and exclusive diffeience But the identity 
is not exclusive of difference and vice \ersa as both are the 
attested tiaits of leality A mode and a substance aie different 
because they are tiro, and they are identical because one is not 
independent of the other. If identity is to be asserted on tlie 
e\ idence of experience, difference also should equally be asserted 
on the sti'cngth of the same evidnce The compartmental iray 
of looking at things leads to the affirmation of one and to the nega- 
tion of the other, since it concentrates on one and ignoies the other. 
The besetting sm of philosophers has been the habit to put the 
telescope upon tlie blind eve and then to deduce that the other 
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aspect IS not real The Jama philosopher voices the necessity of 
using both the eyes and of seeing the obverse and reverse oC the coin 
of rcalit) 

llie triple mode of origination, cessation and persistence as 
tlic necessary presupposition of change gnes out the internal cons- 
titution ol lealit) A real is imdeigoing change /o? all lime and 
change connotes these three characteristics Time is understood 
as coinpnsmg thiee detciminations, viz past, piesent and future 
A real peisists through time and thus has these three temporal 
detciminations That a real embraces the three time-determmations 
IS again a neccssaiy deduction from its possession of causal 
cOicient), which is the ciiterion of existence according to the 
Ihixist 'File Jaina endoises the Buddhist affirmation of causal 
efficiency as the criterion of existence BtU ivhereas the Buddhist 
deduces Irom tins premise the conclusion that everything is 
momentaiy, the jama affiims that things, because of their causal 
efficiency, must ha\c the thiee temporal determmatieJns Causal 
cffiticncy is not precbcable of a momentary in the same way as it 
IS not competent to an unchanging unity. If a real were not 
amenable to change, it would not be the cause of an effect, as we 
have seen that the concepts of eternal cause and eternal effect 
ai e self-contradictory ^ Exercise of causal efficiency is possible in 
time and is thus possible in that which is temporal An unchanging 
cici nai has no temporal character and so cannot be a cause The 
momentaiy has been found to be equally unchanging and so cannot 
ha\c (ausal efficiency." Causal efficiency presupposes change and 
cliangc picsupposcs persistence through time-divisions So a leal, 
which is dynamic by its natuic, must have a history, that is to say, 
It must ha\c a past and a futuic in addition to its being present. 
The Jaina, in agi element irith the Sankh)a, holds that a non-entity 
cannot liecome an entity and vice veisa Such being the case a real 
is leal for all time It was real in the past, is real in the present 
and will be real in future A ‘icaF wdiich has no past and no future 


1 . Fi f/f Chaptci II. 


2 ibid. 
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IS a fic lion and a non-eniity K is obvious Lhat it was not an entity 
bcfoic and will cease to be an entity aftci But if a thing must be 
real in its otvn tight, it cannot be unreal at any time The fluxist 
lails to lake note of this necessary truth ivhen he denies past and 
luture histoiy of a leal The fluxist was misled by his dialectic 
tliat things must be perishable or not by then very constitution 
He accejitcd that things wcie peiishable on the evidence of expe* 
lienee, and discaided their continuation though it was equally 
attested by expeiience The Jama shois^s the fluxist to be in the 
vTong He is disloyal to experience and to logic alike, as expe- 
rience shows the peisistence of things and logic proves that change, 
ivliich is also the premise from which the fluxist starts, is impossible 
without persistence The Vedantist accepts the continuity of 
things and dismisses change The Buddhist accepts change without 
continuity, though experience, unsophisticated by considerations 
of pure logic, attests both to be actual The Jama accepts both 
continuity and change on the evidence of experience and maintains 
that there is no logical contradiction between them The 
Vedantist is consistent in that lie does not abandon pure logic 
Puic logic demands that a real is real for all time, and as change 
connotes the emeigence of a novel attribute, which ivas not in 
existence befoie at least in its present form, the Vedantist discards 
change as contradictory to the inherent reality of a thing The 
Vedantist is loyal to logic, though he is disloyal to experience, 
idiich he asserts to be illusoiy The fluxist accepts change as the 
veiy essence of reality m adherence to the veidict of experience 
He IS not deteiied by the considerations of pure logic that a real is 
leal foi all time and in its own right and so cannot be unreal 
Had he been loyal to pure logic, he ought to have held that things 
is^cie imperishable and iveie real for all time and in their own right 
He discarded logic and accepted expeiience as the authority But 
ill the course of his development of his philosophy he alloived 
himself to be swayed by considei ations of pure logic He argued 
that as change was contiadictorily opposed to not-change, not- 
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change was unreal The fluxist here proves disloyal to experience 
ill dcfciencc to pine logic The result has been that he has not 
been loral either to pure logic or to experience and in this his 
phiiosopln IS less satisfactory than Vedanta 

I'hc position that is adopted by the Jaina is this Pure logic, 
pnot to and inde]3endcnt of experience, is a blind guide to the 
determination of truth Logic is to rationalize and s)stemaii/e 
what experience ofFeis All oin knowledge is ultimately derived 
flora cxjicnence Fnen the knoieleclge that something exists is not 
capable of being derived fioin any other source The existence 
and behaviour of things and their mutual lelationship can be ascei- 
tamed onb on the basis of cxpciiencc and the function of leason 
oi pine logic IS only to reduce the data ol experience to order and 
system To allow logic irt work m oacuo and to dictate tciins to 
the data of experience to behave m a tray dillcrcnt fiom their 
oun IS nciiliei a sound pliilosophical procedure nor a safe course 
ol thought dhe unfetteied cxcicise of logic, in defiance of and 
in opposition to the testimony of experience, has b?cn icsponsiblc 
f(jr the hojiclcssly chaotic results achie\ed by metaphysical specula- 
tions Tiiat philosoph'^ Iras not made pi ogress commensiiiatc 
with the pi ogress of science is due to the illegitimate freedom 
usurped by leason b\ deposition of cmpiiical evidence The laws 
of thought, if they aic to be the laws of being, must be proponnded 
in a lasbion that they may be reall) helpful to the progiess of 
knowledge. have alicadv seen hotv the application of these 
law's to the data of experience. unham])eied by considerations of 
lo\alt) to cxpciiencc, has xcorked 'fhe law' of causation, which 
IS so necessary loi reducing a major pait of experience to ordci, 
ha^. been dcclaied to be false Change lias been dcclaicd by the 
Veda mist to be an illusion, ah bough the lluxist, w'ho swears by logic 
wish as much \ci've and gusto as the Vedantist, asserts it to be 
she onh truth. Nagarjiina and his follow'd s, if the interpretation 
of Candiaknti and the representation of their critics arc to be 
bclic\ed, came to the conclusion that no affirmation was possible 
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The VecIaiiList. by the pin suit of iigoroiis logic comes to the finding 
that the ivorld ol plurality as expeiienced by us is only an illusion, 
and only one reality, ivhich is consciousness-cum-ekistence, exists 
The Jama insists that om method of philosophical enquiry should 
be loyalty to experience and also to logic m so far as it does not 
OLitstiip tlic authority ot experience and in so far as it helps us to 
exjilam and to lationalizc the data of experience Logic is to be 
ajjplied to expel lence and never allowed to do away ■with it In 
one i\ord, logic must be empirical logic and not abstract oi a 
pilot I As we discussed in th'e very first chapter the scope and 
chaiactei of the Laivs ol Thought, we do not propose to carry 
our examination of them to any furthci length It is necessary 
to obseive m this connection that the Jama is loyal to logic and 
cxpencncc alike ivhen he asserts that change and continuity are 
both essential notes in the constitution of leality The Vedantist 
also has ultimatcl) to lely upon experience m ordei to be able to 
asseit that consciousness is the only reality The existence of cons- 
ciousness is pioied by intuition, and not by logic The contra- 
diction that IS involved m the denial of consciousness is to be 
kiio-wn also by means of experience When one denies that cons- 
ciousness exists, the denial is found to be self conti adictory because 
the denial itself is a case of consciousness' The denial of conscious- 
ness IS thus an afiiimation of consciousness and as such is a case 
ol self-con tiadiction The Jama philosophers only affirm this 
truth when they assert that the nature of reality is to be determined 
by the evidence of expeiience and thus endorse the fundamental 
position of the Vedantist But his loyalty to expeiience is not half- 
hcaited He maintains that when experience is the source of know- 
ledge of existence including the existence of our oum selves, ichy 
should it be discaided when it testifies to the existence of so many 
sches and things’ We have seen how the Laws of Thought have 
been gi\ en a new orientation by the Jama philosopher, and how 
these laves, as iconented by him, enable him to anive at the con- 
clusion of the multiple nature of reality 
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AnsoLuiL NL(.\iivibM \SD Absolcil Particularism 

\Vc Ikuc found tliai existence ol things cannot be denied and 
that CMstcnce is only a part-chaiacieristic which is not cxcliisne of 
non-existence as another element in the make-up of real Non- 
existence as a chaiaciei istic is as much leal and objectue as 
existence is But the objccinit) ol non-existence has been denied 
b\ some philosopheis 'Fhc {liixist believes that non-existence 
IS onh an ideal constiuction But il non-existence weic not real, 
how would the Fiuxist account foi the non-existence of conscious- 
ness in matter and of colour and extension and shape in conscious- 
ness*" A thing IS jjosscssed ol its own nature and not of the nattiic 
of anothei This makes it possible foi us to assert negative pio- 
positions We assert ‘A chan is not conscious' and ‘consciousness 
IS not extended ' I'he Tion-cxistencc of consciousness m chairs is 
tuic for all Limes and foi all places, and similail) the non-existence 
of extension in consciousness is true irrespectne of time and place. 
The denial of non-existence would make these assei Lions false and 
unmeaning But w'c sec no logical giound to condemn these 
negatuc judgments as false, w'hich the denial of non-existence 
would mvohe The Fliixist contends that ‘non-existence is not 
competent to peiception’ as it has no causal eOicienc), winch is the 
distinctive cnteiion of existence The object of jicrccption is 
that winch is the cause of it. and since non-cxistencc cannot be 
the cause of an) thing, it cannot be the cause of perception. It is 
fin then denied that non-cxistencc can be inleiied. Infciencc is 
based eithei on causal i elation oi on identity of natinc between 
the picdiam and the piobandum. But non-existence has neither 
rausil cfliciency nor a nature of its owni So nothing can be its 
effect or im correlate hniiug identity of naline with it. on the Ixwis 
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of Tvliicli non-exisLciicc could be inlened Thus, there is not a 
single piool to establish the reality of non-existence This argu- 
ment of the hluxist, hotvcvei, afloids anothei illustration of the 
uni cl lability of abstract logic as an instrument for the determina- 
tion of leality It also involves self-contradiction as it is admitted 
even by the Buddhist tliat non-peiception of a perceivable entity 
in spite of the piesence of all the conditions of peiception thereof 
(yogymiupcilabdJii) is the giound of mleirmg the non-existence of 
the unperceived thing But the Buddhist has contended that this 
admission is not inconsistent with his denial of non-existence as 
an objective latt The ‘non-peiception of a perceivable’- does not 
mean absence of perception, but perception of a positive datum, 
ivith irhich the negatum would be peiceived if it ivere piesent 
upon it For example, the non-pcrccpttion of the pen upon tlie 
table is nothing but perception of the table An assertion of non- 
existence of the pen is thus onl) anothei tray of asserting the exist- 
ence of tlie table and nothing more But the Jama maintains that 
this IS an argument ol the escapist, who ivould not boldly face a 
difficulty. It IS Ignored that the.table could be lesponsible foi the 
negative judgment, only if non-existence of the pen were a part 
and paiccl of the being of the table Unless the table weie recog- 
nized to be existent and non-existent both, existent m so far as it 
IS Itself and non-existent m so iai as it is not anything other than a 
tabic, the cmeigence of the negative judgment, ‘There is no pen 
upon (he table’, tvould be unaccountable If, hotvever, the denial 
of non-existence wei e interpreted to be the denial of an indepen- 
dent non-existence, udiich ivas m perpetual opposition to existence, 
the Jama would have no reason to take exception to it But the 
Buddhist does not assert tliat non-existence is an aspect of a real 
complementaiy to the aspect of existence, which is the 
Jama position So his denial of non-existence is only 
tantamount to the assertion that it is a fiction We have 
shown in the preceding chaptei the absuid consequences 
ivhich ineMtably arise on the denial of the reality of 

11 
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iion-c\i^tenc,e and this consiituies the uditclio ad absurduni 
of the Fluxist position. 

i he icstili v.'hich V. c ha\c attained so fai is that non-existence 
an element in the consul uiion of a real has to be accepted as a 
vent) Bin it is ical onh as an element in a ical and is not again 
the cxchisnc chaiacler of it If non-existence were to be the sole 
and sulhcieni chaiactei of tilings, notliing tsoulcl be existent and, 
coiiscc|ucnib^ neithci aflirmation noi negation of an) thing would 
be })ossibIe Paiadoxical as it ina) appear, this is. howeter. the 
jjusuion seiiousi) maintained by the Voichst (Sunyavadin), li we 
aie to i)clie\e that the inteipictauon of Candiakirti, the commen- 
tatoi oflNagfujuna and tlie ciitieism of the iival philosophcis 
constitute a laithful lepiescniation of tiie jiosition of Nagaijtina 
Sichcibaisk) and the Japanese exponents of Nagarjuna tsould, how- 
t'ci, hate us belies e that Nilgai juna’s philosophy is not absolute 
negatnism Whielietei mac be the eoriect position, the pioblcm 
app'cais to be one c\hic!i concerns the historian ol Indian philo- 
sophy, So iai as })uie philosophy is concerned, it cannot be disin- 
teicsied in such a doctiine, uhich is a possibility, though ns 
hisioi leaf authcnticii) may be pioblcmatu Plie Jaina philosophci 
seeks to establish tliat absolutism in philosophical speculation is 
oniv the ouuomc ol abstiactionist tendency of tlicnighl. ag.unst 
tcliich philosophcis ]ia\c not sunicicntly been on their guaid 
Alisolute anirmaticm of being is the conclusion reached by the 
X’eclamist \bsolutc negation oi being as its direct amilhesis is the 
lesuli attained bv otheis Tlic diliiniliies raised b) the foimcr 
position base been discussed In us 'We now pioposc to considci 
uheihci the ojiposue position of absolute non-being is tenable 

1 lu \"oKhsi as'-CHs tliat things aic suppo-,cd to be dcLermincd 
ht 1 hauu tcnsiic“« A thing is asserted to be one oi main, constant 
Ol changing But these dcicrmnintioiis unity or pluialil), iiniloi- 
imi) ta \aiiauon, uhich au su}3postd to gi\e teal insiglit into the 
naiuu ol existence, aic unieal and so cxistents aie also uincal. An 
cxMeni ha\ mg no determination is a fiction and so the unreality 
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of dcienninarions jao^'Cs ihe unreality of things determined The 
iinicalily of dctcrminaiions is proved by the impossibility of a 
relation between the determination and the thing detennined 
Ihe determination is not identical with the existent, as identity 
leould make them one, and in the absence of the iwo teims, deter- 
mination and determinatum, there would be no relation, which is 
possible only between two teims Let again the relation be sup- 
posed to be one of diffeience But this is also impossible. If the 
detciminalion were difleient and aloof fiom the determinatum, 
the latter would not be deiei mined and so 'would not have a defi- 
nitive natuie of its own 'Fhat a thing is idiat it is and is different 
from what it is not is due to the fact that it has a definitive iiatuic 
which IS not shaied by others But the natuie of a thing consists 
of determinations If a determination were fountl to be impossible, 
things w^ould have no nature and thus no leality So there is no 
leality anyivliere It is only a false appeaiance that things are per- 
ceived by us The data 6f oin 'ivakeful experience are as unreal as 
those of drcam-expciience The Voidist ivoiild m this v/ay apply 
his dialectic of the impossibility of relations to all the categoiies 
and concepts and prove them to be impossible We have shown 
in the picccdmg chapter tliat relations aie leal and it is the abstract 
logic of the sceptic, based upon incomplete obseivation and un- 
is’^aii anted generalisation, that is in fault But the Voidist, wdio 
tiiiimphs in the repudiation of all reality and all system and struc- 
tuic of thought, tvould not be abashed into silence or confession of 
failine if the impossibility of theoietical or piactical activity is 
alleged to be the consequence of his dialectics He wnuld only 
mamtam that this is the position which he is interested in The 
whole wmld is an unmitigated illusion and if the conclusion hurts 
the feelings of the realist, it is the latter wdio is responsible for the 
consequences of his illogically hugging this illusion as truth So 
all oiu pievious effoits to determine the natuie of reality w^ould be 
lobbed of all iheir \alue, since the absurdities, showm by us to follow^ 
bom the denial of the nature of reality, would hate no influence 
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upon fhc Voidisi, who would construe these absurdities as proof 
of his pouiion But the Jama is not alone in his fight against the 
srepiif He is ui ihc icspcc tabic company of all the philosophcis. 
uho ha\c any ^ontlucti^c scheme to offer 

The faina would pose a simple question to the Voidist What 
is the nioinc of the sceptic in elaborating such clesti uctivc dialcciu ' 
Docs he do so foi liis own conviction oi For the conviction of 
others vho hold the fippositc view^ So far as the Voidist may be con- 
reined lot tlie sake of his ovn convietion, he must rely upon the 
Hath of Ins own findings He must accept that his own icali7aticju 
of tlie uincaht\ of thought and things is a fact He must be at 
least conscious of his ov’u couMctioii tliat cvciything is an illusion, 
otliciwisc he (annoi think or assert that it is an illusion. He must 
again admit that Kis thought of illusion at any late is real. And 
if his mission is to cmicct the illusion of otheis, he can achieve his 
olijectnc onh b) adducing reasons in supjioit of his position and 
in refutation of the opposite position held by othcis If he docs 
not belic\c in the truth of the aigumcnts he employs for the con- 
viction of othcis he cannot be smccic to himself oi to others So 
his con\i<tion uould be umcal and insincere as he has no logic in 
his snppoii, and a icali/atinn of the absuubly should convince the 
Voidisi ol the impossibdit) of his philosophy. The Voidist, 
howtner, is not picpaied to take such an easy defeat He has 
aiguctl that this accusation is unfair, as the logical apparatus, he 
has to employ not foi his subjective satisfaction but for the convic- 
tion ol enmg humanilv, docs not piovc his faith in its absolute 
iealii\ He has to CoIIoh’ the logical coiutntioti that is in currency 
among philosophers ami if these philosophcis arc sincere in their 
rou\i(tion of the tiulh of their logical canons, that should be 
enougli. I’hc cpic^tion t\bcihcr the Voidist believes in the logic 
which he employs is urclevant Hiv mission is satisfied if he can 
pioilure conviction of the sclf-conimdictorv nature of things and 
lielitb held to be \eiidiril b\ othcis TIic Voidist docs not really 
belitte in the icalitv and irtuh of the canons of logic. But his 
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want of faiili does not detract from their piobativc value for those 
who believe in their tiuth and efficacy. Tlie opponent could find 
fault in the aiguments of the sceptic and then assert that the con- 
clusion did not follow from the premises If there is rlo logical 
flaw in the arguments of the sceptic, the opponent irhb believes 
111 the validity of logic, should accept the conclusion which is irre- 
sistible It would not lielji Ins cause to complain that the sceptic 
docs not believe in the validity of his own aigument and, so, he 
cannot accept it as valid The sceptic has his oivn reasons to call 
111 question the validity of logic, but as these reasons are not shaied 
by the belieier in logic, theie is no ground of complaint by the 
lattei 

But this disclaimer of the sceptic of all lesponsibility docs not 
absolve him from the chaige of self-contradiction He may satisfy 
himself with exposing self-con tiadictioii in all our concepts The 
question whether and hotv fai he is successful m his task apait, he 
must fiaiikly accept the consequences of his oivn thought He 
must admit that the 'ivorld of experience and thought is an illusion 
The question can be posed to tlie sceptic whether he accepts his 
conclusion to be true or not If his conclusion is true, then illusion 
must be a fact and a reality If jllusion be itself an illusion, that 
is to say, if the conclusion that eveiything is an illusion be itself an 
illusion, the reality of the tvorld of experience and thought would 
lemain unimpeached But the Voidist has argued that his recource 
to logic is rendered necessary to remove doubt and enor on the 
pait of the opponent and not for proving that everything is void 
ft is self-eindent tliat oui consciousness bereft of subject-object 
polarisation, which has been shown to be impossible by the proof 
of the umeality of lelations, is not a fact, since all our expeiience 
of consciousness finds it to be polaiized Polarized consciousness 
cannot be real, because it piesupposes relation between the sub- 
jective and the objective pole and because relations as such are 
umeal Tliere is no evidence of unpolarized consciousness and 
so also It cannot be accepted as real. But this defence seems to be 
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a deception He must accept bis awaicnc'^s of the unicality of 
polarai/ed const iousnc‘^s to be real, otherwise he -itould not be m a 
position to awit tlic unieabts dn that ca‘:e the awaiencss in ques- 
tion cannot be an illusion An illusion is coricctcd onh il some- 
thing IS the basis of this collection, that is to sa\, iheic must be a 
real substance which is to apjieai as what it is not A false |udgmcnt 
oi a lahe asscition means that the predicate is falsely attiibiucd 
!o a ‘-ubjC'f t d'he //?«/ of the pidgnicnt lias a zii/faf which is false 
Bui thoiwh the rr/ff}/ m?\ be false, the t/in/ must be real. If both 

O / 

ihal and whnf aic believed to be false, thcic is no meaning in 
corrcMion oi icmoval of criois To take an instance, the judg- 
ment It IS sihci IS lalsc as ilie piedicatc is not tiid'^ afrnmed. The 
c oner lion ol die false |iulgmcin pi csiippo'^cs a true judgment, viz , 
itisadicll ’ Bni if the ie‘'UlL of the collected false judgment is no 
true judgment, and the imidicniion of die concciion is not the 
as^^eiuon of a ical duum, we cannot conc'civc how the correction 
js jiossdile at all If the concctum is not ical. in oilier iwnds, 
if ihc con re non ol a judgment is itself an illusion, the onginal 
judgnuni must be luic At any latc, the rcrdity ol a datum, ujion 
wlip h die illusion is ccntied must be tine in the ultimate anahsis, 
‘BIk chaigc of insiiKcnlv and v\ant of 'jcrioinnc'js of outlook that 
has been levelled against the Youlisi In Alvalanl adeva docs not seem 
to lack a substantrd foundation ^ 

The defensive jilca of the Voidisi dint the denial of existence 
and alfpnsption ol non-rxisicmc'c aic irndcicd jiossiblc by the sanct- 
ion of ( omen! petal thorn, hi nun it) stands in need of cutical 

analysis If ilw ,Tflnmation oi cMstcncc in dcreience to convention 
means the atfinnation that the thing in question exists in its own 
cliaiacter qun suhstanc'c, in its own lime, in its own place and 
in le^ciem c in ns sjicciru, fmicuonal rharaciei {fhav'mhsrhahalti- 
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hhdvalmana), the Jaina ^voiild accept his position as coiTect. If 
again the negjition of existence has reieience to the opposite 
chaiacLciistics, that is to sa>, li a thing is <lcn]cd to have existence 
inicspcctof the character of anothci thing having a different 
identity, a different spatio-tcnipoial setting and functional cliaiac- 
ter, the Jdina teould also accept this predication of non-existence 
as coriect Tlie asseition of existence in refeicncc to its own 
context and denial ol existence in refeicncc to a diffeicnt 
context, seveiall^ and in combination, aic also admitted to be 
factual characterization of leals If this be tlie leal iinpoit of 
the Voidist’s assertion of unrealit) of all things, there isould be no 
giound to call m question the justice of his position But the term, 
‘conventional thought’ (samoili) has been giVen a diffeicnt 
meaning It is constiucd as thought is’liich docs not stand critical 
examination The metaphysical speculations of philosopheis 
Jiave been subjected to a seaichmg analysis by Nagaijuna and his 
jollowcis and self-contiadictions ha\c been discovered in them 
Idle woild of expel icncc and the metaj^h') sical systems that have 
been built upon the data of expeiience are, accoiding to the Void- 
ist, as unsubstantial and hollow as dream-experience is illusory, 
because like dieam experience they do not stand the test of logical 
examination But this plea ol the Voidist also is to be condemned 
on the chaige of self-contradiction If noimal experience and the 
intei pi elation theieof aic to be condemned on the giound of their 
incompatibility ivith the requirements of logic, then consistency 
demands that the canons of logic and the examination based upon 
Uiese canons must be \alid If so, the assertion of invalidity of 
thought cannot be unit'crsal But the Voidist, ivho asseits that 
all that appeals to have existence including logical thought is an 
unsubstantial appearance, evidently contiadicts himself. If theie 
be no tiuih in thought and if even the act of discoveiy of this lyant 
of liutli would also lack truth, we do not sec any possibility of 
stucess in proving oi dispioting anything Even the asseitions 
‘cxpci icncc is false’ and ‘the pi oof of this falsity is also false’ aie 
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prupo^iuons la) claim to tnuh Unless the aforesaid piO' 

j)osit!ons be uuc. the iinieaiu) of cxpcilcncc and ihought eannot 
be established So the luiih of ihc proposition, b) means of which 
the, alleged iniicahu is ])iovcd. must be acccjjted The nnhcl^al 
denial o! iiutii of all tliought and cxpeiienec would thus imohc 
the seepiK in hojielcss self-conn adiciion. 

Let us sum up the lesults ol oui nn cstigalion mio the natine 
of lealiiy i lie jaina jihilosophci lias pio\cd that absolute un- 
c|ualHicd aiiirmaiion of cxistenec is not in eonloimit) Bith the 
nannt of lealiu He has also pio\ed dial absoUuc negatmn of 
existence' is scll-eoiuiadictoi y He has fiuthei picncd that lidclity 
to ex)K nonce and thought demands lliat existence and non- 
existence both aic to be accepted as ccjualK \ahd iiaiis in the make- 
up of a leal We nots pio]iosc to considei v.hethei tlic simultaneous 
asseiuons ol existence and non-existcncc can be accepted b) the 
eAptments of absoiuusuc logic 11 existence \ceic contiadictoiiiy 
opposed to non-cxislcnte. 'whicli is the position maintained b) 
pioftssioiral logic then tlie vholc lange of lealiiy as cneisagcd b) 
oin expeuence and thought has lo i^e declaicd to be an iinmingatcd 
illusion. ’\Ve liasc shown that the A'oidist, esho does not bclitnc 
m the lealu) cd' an\ tiling including die lealii) of his belief that it 
is so and who condemns ail beheis as false meiuclinti the bcdicf 
which enables him to make tins assetdon, ho})eIessb coniiadicds 
himself. Ol c*t)uisc, the Vedaniist, in spue of lus agi cement widi 
die Voidist so fai as die denial of validity of all judgments is con- 
ccined, siautls in a dnkiem position 'Fhe Vedaniist is not a 
Unix ei sal sceptic, fie bcliexes that the Imchng ol the tnuh that the 
x-.otld is' an appcmancc is uue and teal, as u is based upon the 
intuition of One Rcahty, me,, one piuc consc iousncss bereft ol 
subject c>b|Cit piolar i/ition. xdneh is the onlx icalii). But though 
the Wdantist cannot be convicted of sfU-coninidicf ion in so far as 
he adheres to his fundamental a?>cuion of the icalirt of One 
Ab'fduif Const iomness and his denial onh has icferciKC to am- 
thing 'cliirh is in excess ol dih unit), ii has been sho^en to lead to 
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consequences idiicli have not commended ihcmselvcs to the s 
majority of thinkcis. But leaving the Vedantist severely alone, we 
must address oui selves to othci philosophers, who believe in a 
plurality of ontological leals The Sankhya-Yoga school believes 
in the reality of a pluiality of facts We have shown that the 
leality of plurality presupposes the leality of numei'ical diffcience 
and also non-cxistencc of one in the other We have also shown 
that the reality of causation involves that the effect is both leal and 
unieal. The effect was not existent befoie and is made existent 
after The Sankhya theory of pre-existence of effect has been shown 
to be self-contradictory So existence and non-existence 
both aie to be predicated of all effects unless the law 
of causation be unceremoniously dismissed as an illusion, 
ivhich has been done by the Voidist and the Vedantist 
alike But the Sankhya holds causation to be real He 

also believes that things aic nimierically different And, as we 
have slioism, numerical diffeience presupposes that things have 
diffeient identities, the implication of ivhich again 'is the assertion 
of existence and non-existence as concomitant featuies in a real 
‘A is numeiically different from B’ means that A is A and is not 
B So A both IS and is not As this point has been elaboiately 
discussed by us in the last chapter, we need not repeat the argu- 
ments which led us to the conclusion we are stating here. 

It is undeniable for the Sankhya that existence and non- 
existence aie ecjUally true of a real But hoiv can he maintain the 
realii) of both if he does not shed his belief that existence and 
’non-existence are contradictorily opposed^ If existence and non- 
existence ivcrc tivo -wholes mutually exclusive of each other, there 
could not be coexistence of the two in any one real To be further 
explicit, if existence weie believed to be a whole-characteristic, 
possessing the ivhole extent of a leal and thus leaving no room 
for the other characteristics, which are not involved by existence, 
we cannot see any reason how the Sankh)a can justif)- his belief 
in the reality of change and causation and also numerical differ- 
12 
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c!Ke n li ihmg uxic c'nsant ni i\ei) u«:|)rci and in L\\n\ 
Hltjfncc, nst^penne of nine and place and inshviiliiahtY, it is 
inc oncfJ\abk iHn-. it could be ( haiacict i/cd as notvc-'jsicnl H 
existence again be a v lif^kMliaiactcrisiU ami non-exisicnte lie 
again anotlK'f ulujlc-chaiac ici isuc (he tuo cannot be the chatatiei’ 
istics of one and the same thing f'iic Sank^tsa has to actcpi die 
liuili that (xistcntc and noinc"' istcncc as <onco»nitanil tiaits m the 
being of a single real ait only pari-cbaiattei isius v.hieh n the 
po''iiion of the Jama Kon-absolutist I Ik ^anklna has unton- 
stionsh as it ucic, adopted the non-absolutist logu and ineiaph)- 
sics, uiiich the* Jama jdiilosophci piopotind-' Consistent) tcould 
rccjuiic a diniongb leloinudation ol the taiegoiics liom the 
Sankln.a jjhilosoiihti 1 lie Pihdhdnu (Pnniouhal Maitci). 
Khith is held to tout, tin all tlic I mine csoluies in its ficing in 
itnpluit state, cannot he taicgoi ic.ilb, asxr.cd to he a nniiai) 
pinicipk It must be asseued to be one ami man), idcnucal and 
diflctent cxtsicnt and non-existent both It is one in so far as il 
inns as an itndeihving nniiN in and ihojugli all die ionns ubicli 
MV esolsed fiom it; ,uid u is niaii) m so hn a> it is idcniual t\uh 
the (hanging fonns h is exnt< m m •■it fni as it is one ptinciplc 
cmbnunig (he* vdioie exienl o* etoliuion hnt non-exisicnt so lai 
as the cXohue'> aie mmixntenl quA finished ctohitcs As lot 
ideiuitv and dtlfcience bodi arc tine of it It is identical in so far 
it is die same <aii<al oitfl whith (]iangi« into tin dificient cs'olutes 
and is difletcni in so iai as th.c indoldnig cxolutes au* the difTcient 
inanifi'statioiK td it Khieh cannot bm \ap. iih the ''aning forms 
ft is an ob\ foils deduction bom die SanfJna nostulalcs tliat tin's 

i 

pldlo'cjpiiv is jiistdiiible onh In the canons oi non-ab^-ohunl logic, 
and il v neecsKos bi»!b m the inmicsK of claiits of diought and 
(xpusdem Old .IS a sthguaid against pitoailmg misc one eption 
lb a< ton isutli should {md ample Irmdsoim lecogiution and urn 
hesitating IcKouilaticai iu die hamK of die oidiudox expmituts ol 
?srio,kh\a-Yoga Philovopin All pictrncc ol ka.ah) to Pure logic 
nuot bt iiiilKdtadngU' *-utEVndi rcti. 
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1 he icsults \\c ha\c reached fiom tlic analysis of the concept 
of icality aic that a leal has thice characteiistics ’^diich can be 
stated in thiee distinct jiropositions, viz , ‘A is,' 'A is not’ and 'A is 
and IS not' In older to, guaid against the absolutist habit of 
bcliCMiig existence and non-cxistcncc as whole-chaiacteristics, 
CAcliiding each othci fiom ihen icspettne oibit the Jama philo- 
sopher piefaces each pioposition by the hniiting piirasc ‘in some 
lespect’ 01 'in one paiticulai aspect’ The insertion of this 

phiasc IS a warning against leading an absolutist sense into the 
piedicatcs Theie aie philosophers. i\dio hai'ing recognized the 
necessity of the compresence of the three chai actenstics m a leal, 
nouki piefcr to characten/e it as ‘mexjnessible’ or ‘mdeitcniimate’ 
(ajdeya) It is iiuc that the three chai actei istics, or lathcr the first 
two chai actenstics— ‘is’ and ‘is not'— aic not capable of being 
expicssed by one word at a time The co-cxistence of these two 
piedicables is sought to be implied by the phrase ‘inexpressible’ 
(avdeya) But tins is again a new predicable and if a real ivere 
absolutely unamenable to description, the assertion of ‘inexpres- 
sible’ as a piedicate would be impossible The word ‘inexpressible’ 
used as a piedicate asseits a real charactei istic of a real subject and 
the jiossibility of such piedication means that a real is not entirely 
incapable of being desefnbed So the predicate ‘inexpressible’ can- 
not be taken in its liteial absolute sense ‘In some respect, a real 
IS mexpiessible' is the coirect proposition If things were absolutely 
incapable of being expicssed, the asseition of the proposition would 
be a case of self-contiadiction The Buddhist Fluxist, hoivever, 
liolds a diffeient tiew according to which a real is a distinctive 
pai ticulai hat mg a peculiar natui e which it shares with none else 
and tvhich distinguishes it from all other reals Reals are thus 
sclf-distmguished {svalaksana) The piedicate is ahvays a generic 
attiibute and sucli being the case, no predicate is capable of being 
affirmed of such a leal A leal is Uius mexpiessible m an absolute 
sense Even it cannot be described as a self-distinguished particular. 
No predicate, howctei it may he hedged round by qualifications, 
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can ghe insight into the peculiai nature of a leal^ which must be 
known b} intuition alone Lsen the woid ‘incx|messiblc‘ has a 
gencrit icfeicnre, uhich is ciidcnced b\ the fact that it can be 
pi edicaicd oi se\eial reals A leal being absokucl) incapable of 
being cxpiessed cannot be described c\en as 'indesciibablc* or 
‘inexpressible* A ical is iinioucbcd by a uord. A w'ord is neither 
idcnticai with a leal, noi has it any nccessaiy relation to it, Thcic 
IS no nccessii), logical or epistemological, that a real 
when cogni/cd in us true nature should be cogni/ed 
along wuh a name ^Vhai language enables us to know is only an 
ideal consiiucLion and not a real entity. A term can express only 
a gcneial concept and not an individual So the very mature of 
icality fcnlnds the association ol linguistic symbols with it, as in Us 
Hue naiine uncolouictl by conceptual consii uctions, it is absolutely 
de\oid obassociation with a \crbal cxpiession. 

The Jaina is not satisfied uith this evaluation of reality If 
association tvith a tcibal expicssion on the pan of a ical is denied 
on the giound that there is no necessary relation citlici of identity 
or of container and content between a real and a vcibal cxpiession, 
the same iacl^ of ncccssaiy i elation between consciousness and 
objects would make knov ledge impossible. The aigumcnt may 
be pin in the folloiving syllogism : 

All that, lyhich is not a content of anything or identical lykh 
it, is not pci ceiled when the latter is perceived. 

A word is not a content of a perceptual cognition or identical 
with the latter, 

A wrnul IS not peireivcd vhcii the latter is perceived 
Dm the major piemise is not icgaulcd as true by ilic Jaina 
if it \ceie true, no cognition, perceptual or oihcnvisc, iconld be 
possible. It might be aigiicd that as the paittcular object is neither 
idciuital vith, noi a content of, a cognition, it would not be cog- 
hi/cci when the lanei wcie cognized. It may, hoiycvcr, be contend- 
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cd that the i elation of container and content is not necessary, but 
the relation of causality is Since a peiceptual cognition is the 
effect of the object, the latter is necessaiily associated with the 
former But even this amendment of the major premise is not 
free liom difficulties If causality tvere the determinant of the 
co-perception of a perceptual cognition and its object, then there 
iwuld be no gi'ound for preventing the peiception of the sense- 
oigan 01 Its causal efficiency, which aie also the cause of the per- 
ceptual cognition It IS held in delence that though the sense- 
oigan and its causal efficiency are also the cause of the sense- 
peiception, there is difference between an object and a sense-organ 
The cognition emerges with an image of the object and not of the 
organ Therefore the object is perceived along with the cognition 
and the sense-organ is not Not eveiy cause, but the cause that 
imprints its likeness upon perceptual cognition, is capable of being 
' perceived when the cognition is perceived But we do not see any 
logical necessity that casuality should be so circumscribed tvith 
lestrictions Besides, the question would arise, why does percep- 
tion take the likeness of the object and not of the sense-organ, 
though both aie equally the causes of perception? Again, a further 
problem would be raised, why should the perceptual 
cognition copy the object, and not the previous cognition, 
tvhich IS also the cause of the former? The perceptual cognition 
is supposed to be produced by the object, the sense-organ and the 
previous consciousness-unit The last-mentioned cause is called 
homogeneous-antecedent cause (samanantm a-jn atyaya) from which 
the perceptual cognition is supposed to derive its conscient 
character It has not been satisfactorily explained why perceptual 
cognition should receive the image of the object, and not of any 
other cause It is no solution of the problem to say that the 
reflective judgment, that arises in the trail of sensc-peiception, has 
reference to the object and not to the sense-organ or any other 
cause, and that, theiefore, the object is the only cause tvhich 
should impart its likeness to the perception. The solution begs 
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cfieqiuAiKm. Hie f|ucsuon, uin the icikclhc judginctic {tulhyn 
ihai fal}nv,s a '"tp'-c nuiiitimi. should not have icfeicncc 
j«j diL '‘tnsC'Or^an f>r am odici caii^e, is not answcied J he 
BudcIliPi atKni|i{s an nn|)0‘'^ibie lask lie seeks to dclerniinc hy 
a j/jinii logK "'hat should be ]>ei(xn\ed raid \dia( should not be 
lietfci’ cd He aigue^ ib.u as uoads do not stand in the iclation ol 
causaht', oi rd idrutiis to the objet is of pcHcplion, v.ouls should 
not foiiii rfnitents rtf pcncptiou Wiuat is pcH'cnccl and vdiat is 
not putened uhat should be ihciontcnis of perception and uliat 
not—these ale fpiestious whuli (amiot be answreed by n priori 
logu If \t)U nerept pcue[)nun lo be a fatl, you must ?a cept 
loyeiher wuli u all iltat 's fell as its fontent uitlioui qucsuoii 
(Uk uiigfu as veil aiguc duu thtic should be no knoisledgc of an 
ob|ea, as the t>bjcfi in cjiHsuon us noi netes'-anU udated 
to rou^( lousnt'ss. I ho iclation of f)}jjCLt to constiousnt ss 
IS uoithci OIK of uleniiu ik>i one of difleiciKC uldtli aic 
tiu otil) ‘ lutisof iclation possible In the absence of a ical iclation, 
consciousness *ind object iiuisi lennuu umclated and hence Liiovo 
hdcrcoi an object is an unpossibibis Indeed, tins line of aiguinciu 
ha* been acbinicd l>\ the Wcruuist to den* tiic jifissibihts ol 
lunnlcdge I he faiiia submus dial dtese au* nmttcis ivhciein 
bvnc Ims no justdtta.iion. I he cnisitncc of ktiovdcdge and the 
iHUUi fd Us conietus me facts which can lie dtiennincd on the 
vcsdui of <\pcMetuc alone When c^])eueu<c iCstiriC', to the 
enmeuft of laitm ledge and lotitenis, n dnv,s not he ui us to 
{pn v<i<jn lilt po'-sihdus oi knowlcdgt^ and the lealuv of us cfaiteius 
Kma^itdye is a hiu 1.111(11 tnust tie accejHtd as a whole togeihci 
\*.nsh u*(onitiu> kuhci \uu must tueept u .is ii is or d’‘-niiss it as a 
v'hrrkn v.'hu h lauf I is done In theVcdaniist 
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cannot help making this digression, as the thesis of the Fliixist A 
ical IS inexpressible’ is based on his theoiy of perception 
and can be evaluated only by means of a ciitical analysis 
of the natinc and conditions ol peiccptnal cognition The attempt 
at explaining the relation of scnse-in tuition with the object by 
relcrcncc to the law ol causality is bound to fail No explanation 
has been olTeied as to why pciceptual cognition should iccehe the 
likeness of the object and not of any other causal factoi and also 
ivhy the perceptual judgment should have reference only to one of 
Its causes mz , the object and not any other Again, the Saiitran- 
tika has gi 10101154 failed to explain why the objective datum 
should not directly and in its oivn right give use to the peiceptual 
judgment {adhyaoasdya), and how, again, the peiceptual cognition 
can geneiate the judgment in question A judgment, it is 111 ged, 
deals isnth concepts, and concepts having a geneiic leference are 
unrelated to the objective datum, which is a paiticulai, discrete 
and difleiciK fiom everything else But the question cannot be 
evaded as to hoiv an indeterminate peiceptual cognition can be 
lesponsible for conceptual thoughc (saoikalpaha) The Buddhist 
maintains ihal a real is mcxjiressible because a word can express 
only a concejit and not an individual and the ciiteiion of concep- 
tual thought is the association ol veibal expressions As the indivi- 
duals aie alone leal no leal can be expiessed by a woid The con- 
ceptual thouglit which aiises m the trail of perception is, thus, a 
construction ol the intellect But why and how should the pcicep- 
tual cognition give use to conceptual thought associated ’tvitli verbal 
expressions^ If peiception, though beicft of verbal expression 
can give use to conceptual thought of- which veibal expression is 
the \eiy cssemial factor, it passes our undeistandmg ivhy should 
a leal again fail to jiroducc such a conceptual thought. If lack of 
veibal expiession as an element m the leal be the reason for assei- 
tion of its failmc, the same reason is also present in peiceptual 
cognition, which being a real itself cannot have a verbal expiession 
as an element, and so should not generate a conceptual thought 
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It IS propounded that cause and effect are homogeneous, and so 
the effect should be like the cause If the law of homogeneity be 
accepted, perceptual cognition cannot produce a conceptual 
thought, as they differ in fundamental respects, the former bemg 
cognisant of an individual and the latter of a universal It has 
been maintained by the Buddhist that sense-object contact cannot 
give rise to a conceptual thought, which is possible on the cogni- 
sance of the individual and its relation to a universal Certainly 
all this complicated process cannot be supposed to be accomplished 
by unreflective perception But if a piioii considerations can 
determine what is possible and -what is not possible for perception 
to apprehend, we cannot understand how can any subsequent cog- 
nition generated by peiception should transcend the limitation 
of perception. The universal, if not apprehended in perception, 
will remain uncognized by any cognition which is generated by 
perception— a natural deduction from the homogeneity of cause 
and effect as propounded by the Buddhist 

A later Buddhist exponent has tried to meet the afore- 
meirtioned criticism by his assertion that perceptual cognition 
alone is not the cause of the conceptual thought that arises in its 
trail Perception to gether with the latent traces of previous con- 
ceptual thoughts, ^vhich are the legacy of similar previous 
experience, is responsible for the emergence of conceptual thought. 
So there is no departure from the law of homogeneity of cause and 
effect and the criticism of the Jaina philosopher does not invalidate 
the Buddhist’s position But if conceptual thought be the effect 
of like conceptual thought in the past psychological histoiy of an 
individual and if there be no such thing as a first beginning in his 
career, the difficulty in the homogeneity of causation is avoided, 
no doubt, but it is not explained how such concepts, Tvhich have 
no connection i\dth sense-intuition or •with the objective datum 
which gives rise to such sense-intuition, can come to have any 
bearing upon perceptual experience. It'is certainly held that these 
concepts are not generated by things-in-tliemselves {svalalisana) 
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Whether these concepts aie aequiiecl Iiom iniclatccl ])asL cxpeiience, 
as the Buddhist would liavc us bchc\c or be immanent in oui' 
understanding as Kant maintains, it is left an inexplicable mystery 
how oin perccjitual judgments (adliyaxm-saya), to be more piecise, 
the judgments gcneiated by peiceptiial intuitions, should have a 
dncct lefeicncc to external objects and to their mutual. relation- 
ships lt‘is undeniable that these judgments arc not like imaginaiy 
concepts unfounded on icality The indeteimmate simple 
intuition, which is tiuly cognisant of a ical accoiding to the 
Buddhist, IS of no use unless it is detei mined by conceptual thought 
'Jlic mtuiLion of a chan unless it is mterpictcd as intuition of a 
chair as an indnidual belonging to a class, does not enable us to 
alliini either the existence ol the chair as a lact or ol the intuition 
itseh as the piool of it The Jama emphatically asserts that these 
concepts and conceptual thoughts aic not in ojiposition either to 
the objective datum or to scnse-mtiution If sense-mtuition can 
be deleimmcd as having reieience to an external datum only ivhen 
claiificd by concepts and conceptual thoughts, it is exceedingly 
dillicult to understand ivhy these concepts should not be of service 
in the emergence of percceptual intuition The Jama maintains 
that thcie is no logical cogency m the contention of the Buddhist 
that perceptual judgments aic not founded upon leality It is 
admitted, that consciousness, as innucnccd by a sense-oigan, is 
capable of cognizing a ical This truth is certainly not discovciccl 
by ])inc logic It is only a deduction fiom sense-expci lence itself 
Paiity of icasonmg lequires that ive should maintain that cons- 
ciousness, ith the aid of sense-organs and concepts, can give us the 
full knotvledge of leality as it is The Jama does not impugn the 
existence of concepts m their latent foim as the Buddhist asscits 
and Kant maintains, but he differs from both the Buddhist and 
Kant m this that he does not regard the concepts as antagonistic 
to reality The concepts are as much the means as the sense-oigans 
and consciousness aie of gaming an insight into the nature of 
leality. The necessary lesult of such an epistemological evaluation 
13 
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IS his metaphysical doctrine that a real is not a particular alone, 
but particular-cum-universal, the universal as embodied in the 
paiticLilar The leal is, thus, amenable to verbal communication 
and to judgment alike 

The Jama philosophers do not rest satisfied with the suggest- 
ion of the possibility of conceptual thought being directly 
occasioned by the objective datum 7"he Jama of course believes, 
that all A'alid knoivledge is of the nature of ceititude and, hence, 
conceptual But he justifies -his belief by piovmg the impossibil- 
ity of indeterminate simple intuition, ivhich is held to be the only 
authentic knoivdedge by the Buddhist The Buddhist believes 
that the primal sense-mtuition directly envisages the leal and is 
free from veibal association, since it,is non-conceptual \If it be so, 
the original intuition cannot enable a percipient to recollect a 
similar object previously perceived The recollection of a similar 
object IS possible only through recollection of the name of the 
thing But the thing perceived m the fiist intuition is held to be 
felt without a name and this tvant of perception of the name tvould 
make recollection impossible If there be no recollection of the 
name there tvould be no conception and, hence, no certitude 
Certitude is possible only if the intuition is felt as intuition of 
some object, Tvhich is possible only tlirough the use of a name or 
concept The point at issue can be made clear by the recognition 
of the fact that the Buddhist cannot afford to deny the direct cogni- 
tion of the name of the thing idien tlie latter is perceived If he 
denies this, he cannot explain the iecollection of such names, 
which IS possible only on the basis of experience Only that is 
lecollected which has been previously peiceived But all percep- 
tion being of a thing unattached to a name, the perception of name 
is ruled out as an impossibility. Nor can a name be perceived 
independently because that ivould also be a nameless intuition 
I’he same aigument t\*ould make the intuition of concepts impos- 
sible, as concepts and names go together The difficulty here is 
only a restatement of the difficulty of causation discussed in the 
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piccecting j>aiagiaj)h Urns' can a nameless non-concept ual intui- 
tion give nsc to conceptual thought invaiiably associated with 
, names? A defence has been made against this chaigc of impossi- 
bility It IS asscued that the iccollection of the name and of the 
thing ha\ mg the name takes place at one and the same time The 
iniuiLion of a thing acts as the stimulant of the memory-tiaces of 
the tv,o together and so the difficult) does not aiisc at all But 
even if the simultaneous lecollection of the name and ^the thing 
named is conceded for the sake of aignment, the problem of the 
01 igmal pciccption is not solved Names and concepts are psychical 
facts, c\cn if objcctuc uiuvcisals, for which they aie supposed to 
stand as nTlncss, may lie denied The existence of these concepts 
can be proicd only by pciccption which as we have shown is the 
only pi oof of the existence of anything But if the pciception of 
these concepts be non-conccptual and non-\eibaI, that will not give 
ccuitiide of their leality If the ensuing reflective judgment 
iccjuncd other concepts and oihei names, the result would be a 
icgHTSHs ad The absurdity of simple non-conccptual 

mliuiion is furthei demonstiated by the consequences which aiise 
fiom the considciation of the pciccption of names Names, like 
contejiLs, must be perceived It is only on the basis of their pei- 
cepiion that they can be |udgccl to exist But if judgment of names 
lequiied the association of othei names, the lesult would-be a 
VICIOUS infinite seiies If concepts and names, on the other hand, 
be admitted to be pciccived and judged independently of othei 
names and concepts, the Jama would ask the Buddhist to admit 
tlie ^’alldlty of pciceptiial judgment in othei cases alike If names 
can be pciceued and judged without the helj) of furthei names, 
ihcic IS no icason why things cannot be judged without the help 
of names m the first cognition 

The uhoie difficulty spimgs fiom the Buddhist's assumption 
that only paiiiciilais aie leal and iinivcrsals are ideal constructs 
But the difficulty disnppeais if a real is taken to be nniversal-cum- 
paiticulai. The test of causal efficiency is applicable to both th? 
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universal and the particular The universal has a distinctive nature 
of Its own as much as the particular has The umveisal has its own 
causal efficiency -The universal gives rise to a concept and a 
common name, which apply to several members ol a class The 
particular has its particularistic effects' m the shape of particular 
cognitions The function of one is not discharged by the other. 

So they are both real But in spite of their distinctive functions 
they are not absolutely different entities They are also identical, 
as they are inseparable If the particular rvere absolutely different ~ 
from the universal, there '^vould be no relation beuveen them The 
fact that they are related sho^vs the two to be identical and different 
both—a truth 'which has been proved by our discussion of the 
natuie qf relations If the identity of the universal and the parti- 
cular were not admitted, the recollection of the pre-perreivcd 
universal on the perception of the particular tvould not be possible 
Furthermore, hotv could the intuition of the particular, 'which is 
held to be inexpressible, generate a recollection of the universal, 
which is expressible ^ Certainly the perception of a co^v does not 
necessarily occasion the recollection of the hill It must, therefore, 
be admitted that they aie related and relation presupposes the 
identity m diffeicnce of the relata The Buddhist avers that the 
perceptual judgment that arises in the trail of perception compre- 
hends the particular and the universal as identical and so the 
perception of the particular occasions the recollection of the 
umveisal ^ This is a significant statement of the Buddhist and an 
analysis of its implication ^vill yield important results If the 
Buddhist theoiy be accepted, a perceptual judgment cannot be 
supposed to comprehend the universal and the particular as identt- ^ 
cal, as It has no jurisdiction over the particular, which is the 
piovince of perception according to the Buddhist Perceptual 
cognition, too, is not competent for the task, as the universal does 
not fall within its ken Tlie identification of the particular 'with 

1. Msesasamanyayor ckau ^lclhya^ asayad visesasya ’nubha%c samanye 
sm^ir yukta. As, P.122, 
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the uiiivcisal IS, howcvei', a felt fact and the Buddhist is correct 
in icfcrring to this But he fails to explain its origination llic 
situation admits of an cas^ explanation if it is held that both the 
elements aic jicrceived in the sense intuition and the synthesis of 
the peiceivcd datum with the unperceived data is possible, as both 
the peiceived and the iinpciceived aic recognised to possess the 
same imiveisal 

Thcie is another pioblem which the Buddhist takes for 
granted but does not solve He asserts that when the percipient 
pciccives a thing, he happens to lecollect its name But what can 
make this ])ossible^ If a name is not related to a thing by a natural 
bond of 1 elation the lecollection of the name on the peiccption 
of the thing would not be possible It is not a satisfactory hypo- 
thesis that names aie associated with concepts and concepts 
being identified with perceived data, the association of 
names ivith leals is falsely undei stood It has been shown 
that the identification of the universal and the particular 
and, implicitly, the identification of a concept with a 
perceptiim aie not jiossible It seems legitimate to con- 
clude that no line of demarcation can be diawn between the 
univcisal and the paiticiilar in the objecliiT datum and, conse- 
quently, no line of cleavage is ]uslifiabie between a concept and 
a peicept Unless the concej^t is founded upon a jaeicept, there 
rvoukl be no relation betiveen them, and the logic of i elation proves 
that the two aic not absolutely different and distinct Every ]ier- 
ccjition contains an element of conception and is, thus, cognisant 
of the real, ivhich is a unity of paiLicular and univeisal Even if 
the 1 elation between a name and a ical be supposed to be instituted 
by convention (saiihe(a), it must be admitted that convention is 
not entiiely aibitiaiy or factitious In any e\ent, it remains true 
that the i elation between iiamcs and things is not capable of being 
altered or abolished by us IVhether the i elation in question is 
natuial, as the Afimamsist holds or conventional and covenantal, 
as the Naiyayika asseits. the fact is undeniable that names and 
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iiameables are bound together by a nexus, ^vhidi aie, to all intents 
and pin poses, given as-accomplished facts and not created by us. 
That the name stands for the real and not for a subjective idea is, 
we hope, a conclusion -which the Buddhist has not succeeded in 
demolishing 

We have not dealt with another objection of the Buddhist 
which seems to possess a good deal of plausibility It is urged that 
the sensuous intuition, -which is generated by direct contact with 
the objective real, can take cognisance of the real as it is in itself 
In other woids, only particular as a particular can be cognised by 
sense-perception If sense-perception were to cognise the particular 
as belonging to a class, that is to say, if it ivere conceptual in 
chaiacter, it could do so only by recalling the name of the object 
But tlie recollection of the name would detach the sense-percejDtion 
Irom the object So, sense-perception must be regarded as non- 
leflcctive and non-conceptual But this argument does not care to 
consult the psychology of jierception It is incontestable that the 
percejjttual judgment is felt to be cognisant of the real object To 
deny its percej^tual character on the ground of a pnoii considera- 
tions does not seem to be a sound jrrocedure, logically or psycho- 
logically iMoi cover, the argument is suicidal even to the Buddhist 
Perceptual judgment is believed by the Buddhist to be conditioned 
by sense-percej^tion. But sense-perception can give rise to the 
perceptual judgment only if there be a lecollection of the name of 
the thing pciceii^ed The recollection of the name, standing, as 
it does, between the sense-percejition and the jDeiceptual judgment, 
would cut off the latter from the foimer That being so jDcrccj^- 
tual judgment would not be conditioned by sensc-perccjition— a 
]30sition which the Buddhist cannot endoisc 

I'he Jama thinks that all knoivledge including j^erceptual 
kno-idcdge is of a determinate naturcTvhich is opjDosed to doubt. 
1 he Buddhist hypothesis of indeterminate cognition is not sup- 
jDoried b) cxpeiicnce Only doubt can be indctennmate The 
Jama docs nor also admit that determinate knowledge is always 
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dq)ciKlcni ujxjii vcibal association Veibal association is onl) an 
accident due to knowledge ol language In adult psychology con- 
ceptual thought IS always seen to be mixed with sub-vocal speech- 
forms and It IS ti ue that language helps the development oi thought 
But tiiat docs not mean that thought is absolutely impossible with- 
out the knowledge of language Hie Buddhist also admits this^ 
when he delines conceptual knowledge to be such as is competent 
to be associated with linguistic symbols But it may still, be con- 
tended that sense-pel ception cannot give full conceptual knoivledge, 
ivliicli piesupposcs a syiitlicsis ot the piesentccl datum with the 
past data The knoivledgc ol a pen as a jicn piesupposes the syn- 
thcsis ol the jiaiticulai pen with a whole class of pens, and this 
identification ■with unpi esented data cannot be effected by sense- 
perception ivhffh is conccincd with the jiresented datum ' But ivc 
hate seen that the postulation of indetei inmate perception, which 
cannot be asscitcd es^n as perception ol a pen or ol any othei 
thing IS not fiee lioin difficulty The c]uesLion, hoir the hndetei- 
mmatc’ can be made ‘determinate’ oi, in other woids, tlie non-con- 
cc]3tuai cognition be leplaced by a conceptual cognition, has been 
lound to be unansiccrable In stead of supposing that concepts arc 
unloundccl subjective consti uctions, it is quite legitimate to 
maintain that the peicipient has the capacity to inteipiet the 
pi esented data ivith the aid of these concepts ivhich are evolved 
horn its oivn nature ^ Kant has put forward a similar theoiy and 
the Jama thinks in the same stiain But the latter diffeis fiom 
Kant and the Buddhist both m maintaining that these concepts 
aie necessary instruments foi the knowledge of reality' as 
It IS and that they are not obtruded as alien elements 
upon the objective data The Jama does not make tins 
asscition as a possible explanation of expeiience He insists 
that his mtei pi elation is the only legitimate explanation 
because^ thcie is absolutely not a shred of eiidence to 

I atmana ’hainpiaiyapinsiddhah piatibandhakapave 'bhyasadvapekso 
vikalpotpadako ’slu kuiiadisiapaukalpanaya PKM, p' 36 
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condemn conceptual knowledge as untrue or unobjective On the 
contraiy the following is'eighty considerations tend to prove the 
validity oi the Jama position hrstl), conceptual knowledge is 
venhed by experience, secondly, it is the only instrument of knoiv- 
ledge of reality, thirdly, it helps us to make indefinite knowledge 
definite, and fourthly, it is the only knoi\dedge that is required by 
the subject foi his conviction and progi'ess’ of thought Theie is 
no reason to think that concepts are untrue since they have leler- 
ence to facts which may not be existent - The concept of humanity 
applies even to men ivho aie dead and ^vho are not yet born But 
this should not make a concept invalid The dead men were 
existent once and unboin men will also one day be existent So 
concepts are never without then bearing upon existent facts ' The 
denial of validity to conceptual thought would make nonsense of 
all our theoictical and practical activity 

Let us sum up the results of the epistemological enquiry The 
Buddhist contention is based on the assumption that reals are parti- 
culars and universals are ideal constructs In conformity -with this 
assumption the Buddhist furthei assumes* that sense-perception 
IS non-conceptual It is deduced from these tivo premises that 
ivords have no relation to reals, since ivords have a necessary 
leference to univeisals, Tivhich, according to the Buddhist, cannot 
be leal either independently or as elements m reals The third 
assumption made by the Buddhist is that conceptual knoi\dedge 
IS made possible only by lecollection of names and of their relations 
to things Fourthly, it is assumed that the lecollection of names 
cannot occur before the sense-peiception, since m that case it 
■would make sense-peiception independent of the objective datum. 
7’he Jama denies all these assumptions and has exposed the flaws 


2 toto Mkalpah piamanam saim adakatvai, aidiapaiicchiUau sadha- 
kataniat\at, anikitaithanisca)akatvat, piatipattrapcksanlyalvac ca . iia tu 
ninikalpakamuadvipaiiiaivai ibid 

5. napy asaii pia\ananat, atltanagatayoi \ikalpakale ’saU\e ’pi s\akaic 
sattvat. ibid, P 37 
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inhciciiL in the Budcllnst jsosiLion Ii is, in any c\ent, incontesta- 
ble that tlie Jama’s evaluation of perceptual knowledge does not 
make it ncccssai) (o satiifice any one of oui cherished bcliels and 
convictions Pciccptual judgment, which is felt to be directly 
comcisant with lealit) by all of us, is not condemned The Jama 
Intel ])ietai ion ol sense-expci lence squares with oui beliefs and 
thus, jDsychologicall) speaking, seems to be more faithful The 
Jama has also shown that the dilliculties alleged by the Buddhist 
aic all ci cations of abstiact a jnioii logical thought and that they 
aie not msui mountable 'W^e shall return to the consideration of 
the metaphysical problem of inexpiessibility of reality m the next 
chaptci, and the epistemological enqiinies w’c have conducted in 
this chaptei and the lesults attained by such enquiries wull facilitate 
the evaluation of this metaphysical pioblem 


14 


1 



CHAPTER V 


The Lnexpressible or The I^DEFI^!ITE 

We have discussed the reasons ivhich the Buddhist Fluxist 
jnit lonvard to support his position that reality in and by itself 
IS not capable of being expressed by words Words, it has been 
asset ted, deal with concepts and that reals being paiticulars, 
distinct and different from one another, have nothing to do with 
concepts But ire have shown that the Buddhist theory raises 
diificulties which aic insoluble for pure logic, upon ivhich he 
banks The Jama philosopher maintains that reals are not parti- 
culars alone, but particulars having unn^ersals as elements The 
unit ersal is not an independent entity, but is realised m so far as 
It IS an element in the particular The particular is, thus, a con- 
ciete entity having the universal for its content or filling The 
Jama also maintains that being and non-being are equally predi- 
cable of a real and, as such, they are elements in its constitution 
We have made out that being and non-being are not irhole- 
characteristics 'wliich are mutually exclusi\'e We have further 
shoivn tliat there is no contradiction in the fact that a real is 
•existent in one context and non-existent in another context and 
how the denial of this tiuth lands the Buddhist in a hopeless self- 
contradiction Absolutist logic has been shoirn to be grievously 
inadequate to impart insight into the nature of reality and the 
difiiculties of the Buddhist philosophers have been shotm to be 
then own ci cations arising out of lo\c for absolutist ways of 
thinking in utter disiegard of experience 

’We nov piopose to consider the consequences of absolutism 
in another school of thought The Mlmarasist’s view of reality 
is closely analogous to the Jama conception ^ The former believes 


1 As P. 129 
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in the dual natiiic of icals A ical is al-v\a)s bpih existent and 
non-existent, as both the chaiactciistics arc attested by experience, 
which IS not contiadictcd But this fornnilation suffers fioin a 
vital defect in iliat ii does not set foith the limitations, subject to 
which the picdication of existence oi non-existence is logically 
possible It cannot be a fact that a thing is existent in the same 
lefeicnte and context in which it is noii-cxistent That ivould 
be a case of self-contradiction For instance a pen is existent in 
so fai as It IS a pen-substance and is non-existent in so far as it is 
not a chair It exists as a pen and not as a chan If a pen were 
existent both as a pen and as a chan and non-existent both as a 
chan and as a pen it vrould bgan umeal fiction, being iiddlcd by 
hojieiess contiadiction The Jama believes that a leal cannot be 
self-contiaclictoiy and he is so fai in agi cement ivith the Buddhist 
and the idealists But we have shown in the fiist chapter that the 
giounds of his disagiecment wnth the advocates of a piwii logic aie 
fundamental 

The Jama insists that the Mimamsist should take care to 
make Ins formulation piccise, as lack of precision here may be 
responsible for an erioneous conception of reality, 'which is cer- 
tainly not contemplated, fai less endorsed, by him A thing is 
existent m one aspect and non-existent m anothei aspect The 
diflerencc of aspects cannot be slurred over in any philosophical 
estimation of lealits The results we have attained so far can be 
summed up as follows A thing is existent, is non-existent and is 
both existent and non-existent, but ahvays subject to limitations 
imposed by objective differences of substance, time, space and 
atfubiucs (durj)ak<;ehci-f{alabh(uml)ekmyd) The cliff eicnccs m 
predication aic not due to our subjective contemplation from 
difleient angles of vision, but aie founded upon objectively real 
at tubules They aie facts inespective of the consideration ivhether 
we contemplate them bi not This is a tnith ivhich has not been 
adecjuatel) appreciated by exponents of other philosophies Even 
the modern exponents of Jama thought have not been sufficiently 
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on their guard against the jDossibility of misconception, to is^hich 
their exposition may he exposed 

Is It possible to vieiv a real as of a kind different from both 
existent and non-existent ^ The Jama would accept the position 
subject to a reservation, trhich is necessitated by the verdict of 
experience If a real ivere regarded as of a type absolutely different 
from existent and non-existent, the predication of either in regard 
to a subject -would be false If existence and non-existence were 
not elements of a leal, then the apprehension of these t-wo traits 
would have no Kiison d'etie But they aie equally felt in and 
along with the real So, if a leal is to be of a separate type- from 
existence and non-existence both, it can be so only in so far as 
It embodies these two characteristics within its fold It would be 
equally a perversion of truth to regard these two elements as 
exhausting the nature of a real between themselves The real is 
a unity •'ivith existence and non-existence severally and jonitly 
forming its content. If the elements irere separate facts, the syn- 
thetic unity of a real would not be true But there is no reason 
tvhy It should be repudiated The real is, thus, existent, non- 
existent, and both existent and non-existent The third predica- 
tion is not a mere reduplication or restatement of the first two 
predicates The synthesis of the two is not a mere aggregate, but 
something more than this To take a concrete example, a beverage 
is composed of several elements, curd, sugar, spices, and so on 
It IS undeniable that the beverage, in spite of its composite charac- 
ter, IS a unity It is the beverage that is sweet, fragrant and 
refreshing It is no doubt non esl outside and independently of 
its elements But that it is a unitary whole cannot be gainsaid 
without violently twisting the verdict of experience. Like-ivise, 
a real, though composed of existence and non-existence as its 
elements, is not a mere aggiegate, but a synthetic unity also It is 
anal) sable into its elements no doubt, but the analysis does not, and- 
cannot, abolish the unitv which the compresence of the elements 
entails. It is this iniih which is slated by the third predication. 
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The 1 cal is, thus, a iiniLy, though a composite unit) It is identical 
with its elements and also different fiom them Neither identity 
noi dificience is absolute Absolute identity with the elements 
would annul the unity and absolute diffeiencc would make the 
ical independent ol its elements ’ As the unity of the whole and 
the pluiality ol the elements aic equally felt facts, the two must 
be accepted without chffciential treatment 

I he Jama is a scrupulous stickler for precision of 
thought and speech and so always qualifies his statements by a 
lestiictive expiession syrlf The expicssion synL has been 
a soiiice ol confusion ^Ve shall dispell at length upon 
the significance ol tins expiession and the reasons for 
Its inseition as a picface to e\eiy pioposition in our treatment 
of the Doctiine of Sc\enlolcl Piedication, which demands a sepa- 
latc chapter by leason ol its extraoidmai7 importance Suffice 
it to say heie that this inscition is a safeguard against the conse- 
quences which the absolutist reading of the import of proposition 
invohes It emphasises the fact that a leal is only a part of a 
system knitted togethei by a netivork of lelations, from ivhich it 
cannot be dn'oiced Alistiact ivays of thinking, indulged in by 
piofessional adheicnls of a piioii /ogic, have been lesponsible for 
the hopelessly discordant conclusions of philosophers and their 
lack of unanimity The Jama has succeeded m evolving a 
philosophy m which the lesults are synthesised and the differences 
have been ad]ustecl by allotmg each a distinctive place m a syn- 
thetic view It has made agnosticism impossible and reconciled 
the claims of idealism and lealism But a detailed ■working out of 
these results has to be postponed to a subsequent chapter, and we 
beg to pioceed i\ith our examination of the natuie of leality. 

It is incontestable that the synthesis of existence and non- 
existence is not capable of being expressed by a whole woid. The 
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limitations of human language make it impossible foi us to express 
the synthesis of the tivo characteristics by means of one word We 
ha\e to assert that a real is existent and non-existent The two 
predicates, because they are tiro, can be asserted in succession 
and not simultaneously This necessitates the recognition of the 
fact that a real is inexpressible by a unitary predicate in so fai as 
It is a synthesis of the two characteristics In fact the tivo predicates 
togetlier give us a completer picture of a real than each of them 
does It gives us a better insight into the nature of the individual 
While tlie assertion of existence takes cognisance of a fundamental 
charactei istic, it fails to represent the distinctive individuality of a 
real, ivhicli is made up by the negative element But this failure 
of human language should not be regarded as ivarrant for agnos- 
ticism As a matter of fact thcie is a class of thinkers ivho made 
philosophical capital out of this limitation of language These 
philosophers maintained that we should not assert that a thing 
exists, nor even that it does not exist, nor even should ive assert 
that ire assert anything In fact no assei lion is possible or meaning- 
ful But this unqualified agnoticism leads noidierc If a thing 
cannot be asseited to exist or not to exist, the result will be an 
unielievcd dumbness But humanity has refused to put a gag 
upon their tongue or to suspend their thought If things ivere 
absolutely mexjircssible, they could not be thought of In the 
absence of thought, nothing could be judged to be apprehended 
But unless the sceptic were convinced of the truth of his finding 
that no assertion is true of a real, he could not make even sucli 
a statement He cannot plead that his knowledge of the truth is 
dcriied from an unanalysable simple indeterminate perception. 
Indeterminate peiception, which cannot be determined as peicep- 
tion ol any thing, is only a fiction of logic, foi ivhich there is not a 
single shred of evidence from psychology And we hai'e shoivn 
that there is not an iota of logical necessity for its assumption, 
lUiich, on the contrary, makes the emergence of perceptual 
judgnicnt impossible And even if its possibility irere conceded 
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ihe tlcnial o( the vaiidit) ol peucpiiml judgment would make the 
indcici inmate cognition absohucl) useless just like (he conscious- 
ness of a man in swoon An indeterminate cognition uninteipietcd 
by conccjitual thought is as good as non-existent, as it does not 
enable anybody to judge e\cn that it exists ^ 

Bliaiirhan, the authoi ol the Vahyapadiya, an cxtraoi dinai y 
tvoik on the philosophy of language, has advanced an elaboiate 
jilea that the whole ordei ol icality, subjective and objective, is 
but the manifestation of woid It is familiar to students of philo- 
sophy that idealists hate endeavoured to deduce both the subject- 
ive and the objective ordei s of leality fioin consciousness The 
Vedantist, the Buddhist Yogacara and Hegel in Geiraany have 
cndcatouied, each m his own way, to explain the tvorld of matter 
in tciins of thought ot consciousness The deduction of the world 
fiom woid is, hoivcvci, a novelty in philosophical speculation 
But the tiansition fiom tliotight to language is quite natural 
Bhaitrhaii fust equated all thought -with language and then his 
deduction of objectue categoues fiom tvoi d-essence tvas a com- 
paiativcly cas) proccdtne He asseits ‘Thcie is no cognition 
which is not mtcipeneiiatcd wnth wwd Thought is impossible 
wiihoLit tribal expiession It is language that makes cognition 
illtimmaiive of ns objects’. This equation of thought wnih 
language makes all objects of thought objects of vcibal expression 
dlitis this jihilosojihy is the vciy antithesis of the sce}:>tic’s position 
winch wc ha\e just jiasscd under icvieiv The lattei makes all 
objects ol thought fiee fiom veibal association Accoidmg to the 
sceptic, icahty is absolutely inexpressible, but, according to 
Bhaitihaii, expiession is the veiy essence of consciousness and, 
licncc, of all that exist. So wdiatevei exists and whatever is 

1 i.nhy asll ’ii na bhanami nasti ’u ca na bhanaini, yad aj3i ca 
bhananu lad api na bhanami ’li darsanam astv in kascit, so ’pi jiapiyan. 
laihahi. sadbhavetaiabbyam anabliilapc vasiunah kevalam mukaUam 
jagaudi sjat, vidhijMatisedha-vyaialiaiaiogai na hi saiwalmana 'nabhila 
pyasvabhai am buddhn adliyaiasyaii na ca ’nadhyai'aseyam piaraitam 
muna, gifiltasja 'jiy agiliitakalpaivdi, muichacaiiamaiat As, P lag 
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thought of IS completely expressible llie Jama holds tlie scales 
between the uvo exti ernes He has refuted the Buddhist position 
that icality is untouchable by language And he now proceeds to 
check the extiemism of the grammarian by draining his attention 
to the qualitati\e difference of peiceptiial cognition from non- 
jieiccpLual cognition If tvoids could expicss the full nature of 
leals, tlieie tcould be no difleience m ^erbal cognition fiom per- 
ceptual cognition Certainly the cliff eience is not due to the 
difference of the conditions of cognition It is a tiuism that sense- 
organs are m iccpiest in perceptual cognition, whereas the instru- 
ment of verbal knowledge is language But this can make no 
difference, if language is capable of giving a full insight into a 
lealit) The diffeiencc can be explained if it is supposed that 
the indn iduality ol a leal is eiiMsaged m perception and not in 
any other species of knoivledge But this supposition tvould make 
an clement m a leal unamenable to verbal cognition It has 
been asserted that cognition and void being identical, the object 
ol pciccptual cognition is also the object of word So there is no 
element in a real idiich is not expressed by a ivoid But this 
assumption vould laisc another difficulty If woid is cognition 
and cognition is tvord, and if ihcrc is no diffeience, Cjualitative or 
otherwise, between them it jiasscs one’s comjirehension how^ can 
theic be a cjiialitalive difference in diffeient cognitions An attempt 
has been made to explain the dillcicncc as due to external condi- 
tions In pciccptual cognition void qua consciousness opciates 
subject to the jiicschcc of scnsc-oigans, wdicrcas m non-peiccptual 
cognition w'oid-consciousncss has to ojDeratc subject to the sen ices 
ol other instiumcnts, and this makes diffeience in the quality 
But this seems to be an argument of despair of a philosopher 
brought to bay Apait from the fact that this admission is tanta- 
mount to a confession that a real with its full individuality is not 
amenable to -what is admittedly a non-perceptual cognition, the 
position ad\ocatcd invohes the gi'ammarmn m sclf-contiadiction. 
He stalls with the piemise that all that exists is word oi a mani- 
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fcbLaiioii of ^soid and \\'Oid is consciousness If dial be the case ihc 
inuLuai diflciciKc of conditions cannot be maintained 
as real And il these conditions be inueal the) cannot accomit 
foi the diflcrcncc in (j^iiality between peiccptual and non-pcicep- 
tual cognition 'J lie conclusion is inescapable that a ical in so fai 
as It la an indnidual, is not expicsscd by a woid ’ 

'fhe Biidflhist position that a ical is absolutely inexpi cssiblc 
i\'iil be examined at length and lyc shall line! reasons to reject it 
The piincipal delect of this tlicoiy is that it entails consequences 
fatal to logical tliought and cxjnession If verbal expiessions aie 
^Vllhout a beaiing ujion leahty, then all piopositions rvould be 
false. Tlieic would be no diffeicnce betivecn a tiue and a false 
pioposition The icsult is the lepudiation ol the \alidity of 
pliilosojihicnl discomsc and, thus the Buddhist stultifies himself 
ivhcn he icpudiates philosophical discouise by means of such a 
discomsc So, the tiuc position can be stated as lolloivs A real 
IS not cntiicly cxpicssible in all its aspects and modes But it is 
not incxpi cssiblc altogethci A leal being a multiple entity is 
expiessiblc and mexpicssible both in lelercnce to different aspects; 
It IS expiessiblc in so far as it partakes ol a unueisal and is inexpies- 
sible so fai as it is a unique indiiidual 'Hie unicjue individual 
is knowai by diicct intuition alone. 

The Jama avoids the cxiicmisin of Bhaitihaii and the Bud- 
dhist, and asseiis that leals arc expiessiblc and inexpressible both 
and there is no contiadiction m it Reals are concietc embodi- 
mems of being and noii-bemg, of being in so far as thc) aie deter- 
mined by tlieii mtiiiisic determinations and of non-being m so 
fai as thc) aic distinguished fiom olhcis by the coiiespondmg 
cxtiinsic detcimiiiations A pen has its intrinsic dcteimmations 
111 the shape of Us inalienable mdi\ idualit) {sximfipa), constituted 
by the specific attributes, idiicli distinguish it from olhei icals, 


1 sanatmana ’bIiKlhc)atvc piatyaksetaiaMbCsapiasangdi, el seq ibid., 
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and by the generic auiibutes, affiliaie it to other pens The 

specific nature is constituted b) the individualistic and generic 
attributes, irhicli niaik it out both as a type and as a unique indi- 
\idual Besides, lime place and constitutive substance of the 
ical form a s'^stem or context or unnerse of discourse, in which 
the real li\cs, mo^es and has its being But the mdiviclualit) or 
distmclive charactei of the real can ha\e its meaning only in so 
far as it negates ns opposite It exists in its ovm context or system 
and not m anothci s\stem Licry real is thus hedged round b) a 
ncTwoik oi iclations and attiibutes vhich we propose to call its 
system 01 coiitext oi unncisc oi discourse, ivhich demarcates it 
from otheis \ leal is thus a focal iuhl) of being and non-bemg, 
winch cannot be i cached b) logical thought Language deals 
■with concepts and logical thoughts and, thus, has no compeleiic} 
with icgaid to the imic|ue indiMclual Tins truth has been 
emphasised b) the .Buddhist, but he ignoied that language and 
conceptual thought took stock ol tlie generic atinbutes which aic 
paiL of the real and constitute its being The absurdities of the 
Buddhist position ha\e been discussed and the grammarian has 
been loiincl to be cquall) guilty of dogmatism The Jama accepts 
the results of tlieir speculations and s)nthesi/cs them in his 
theoi) The }aina theory effects the leconciliation of the opposing 
findings not m a syncretic sjnnt, but by going deepei into the 
natuie of icalit). The concrete unification of being and non- 
bemg IS not a mere mechanical juxtaposition, but a transformation 
ol the Lvo with then indiMclualitics unannulled The Jaina does 
not find a logical contiadiction m this act of synthesis, since he 
docs not lake it to be a logical jiioccss, but as an ontological fact, 
which can be icaliscd by intuiion alone How aic two exti ernes, 
being and non-being appiopnalcd as elements into a conciete 
sM-ithctic unity Ibis is not icgaidcd as a logical bind by the 
|ama, as foimal logic is out of place heie That it is a fact cannot 
be denied vilhout contiadicting the plain and unmistakable 
%crchci of intuition The jama docs not aguin condemn logical 
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ihoiight as ialsc, bui recognises its inconijjcicncy with icgard to 
the natinc of rcahi) 'Flic leading ol connadiciion in it invohcs 
a highci and a csidcr contiadicLion that it makes knowledge 
impossible. So the Jama does not Iicsitate to rccogni/e the limita* 
lions ol pure logic 

1 he |ama goes finihei than tins Not only aie the objects of 
cogniiion cone 1 etc embodiments of being and non-being, but 
c\en cognition itself paiatakes of this dual chaiactei The duality 
docs not annul tlic nnit\, and the unit) does not cancel the duality, 
but exists m and tinough them The jiosition will be made clear 
liom the examination of the nature of cognition It is not 
ncccssaiy to dilate upon tlie dual nauiire of judgmental knowledge, 
which is a unification of the subject and the jnedicate ihiough a 
lelation The thiee elements, the subject, the j^redicatc and the 
1 elation, are distinguishable m the judgment, but that they aie 
unified in one unit, which a judgment unmistakably is, proves that 
the thiec aie tiansfoimcd into a whole, though the tiansformation 
IS not destiuctixe of tlie individuality of the elements It must 
be confessed tliat the unit) is inaccessible to logical thought It 
is immanent m the elements, but at tlie same time tianscends 
them ill that it is not analysable into elements The elements by 
themsehes, that is to sa), as out of relation or in a different relation, 
do not make the unity It is idle to raise questions of chi onological 
status as to ivdiethei the unity is prior to the elements oi the 
elements aie piior to the unity In the conciete leal at any late 
they aie co-oidmatc This unity of being and non-bemg, or lather 
of self-being and negation of oihei -being is beyond the leach of 
logical concepts, and, hence, of linguistic s)mbols, w'hich are but 
the vehicles of such concepts The Jama in recognition of this 
inalienable chaiactei of reals declares them to be inexpi essible 
The mexjn-essible ma) be called indefinite fiom the standpoint of 
fonnal logic But this is not the whole chaiacter of a leal It is 
also cxpi essible and logically definable as existent as non-existent, 
as pen. chair or table, and the like. These cxpiessions and concepts 
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aie not iiniclaicd to reals, since by follo'irmg their guidance we 
reach the unirjiie reals, which embody the attiibiites idiich are 
signified by the lormer That words and concepts cannot envisage 
the concrete reals can be established b} logical considerations 
also Things aie knoivn as irhat the) are and what they are 
not b) intuition But even perceptual intuition cannot take m 
one sivecp tlie ivliole individualil) of a real A pen is perceived 
with all Its iniiinsic dcteiminations as an individual The pei- 
ccption IS of the ])ositi\e aspect and also of the negative aspect, 
but not at llie same time Tlie pen is a pen only because it has an 
individuality vdiich is not the indi\ idualit) of the table. The pen 
is ]:)erceived as pen and also as not not-pen The not-pen is an 
indefinite periphei) ol the pen But are the two elements per- 
ceived togethei in one simultaneous act ^ Most probably not. 
The perception of the pen, again, is a real in so far as it is the 
perception of pen and the non-perception of not-pen It is not a 
vcibal quibble, though it has an awkward look The perception 
of the ])cn is the pciception of just vhat it is and not the percep- 
tion of the table Thus both perception and peiceptum have a 
positi\e-cum-negative charactei But the two characters can be 
concci\ed onl) alteinately It is problematic idiether peiccption 
also can take note of the tis'o chaiaclers both in itself and in the 
pcicej^tum at one and the same time, though it is indisputable 
that the unique individual is leali/ed by pciception 

The Jama is emphatic that a real is a s)nthetir unity of being 
and non-bcing. being as it is and non-bemg as it is not This 
imiiy is unreachable by a logical concept and, hence, by a ^ cibal 
expiession. Concepts and ^crbal expressions can give us either 
being or non-bcing in alternation, and not simultaneously Let 
us examine the cxprcssi\c capacity of iroids, and the position we 
arc maintaining will be appaienl. There is not a single woid 
vhich can cxpicss both being and non-bcing as co-equal elements 
of a 1 cal One word can cxpicss one concept and, hence, one 
iriuh. The v.*oul being oi existence does not express non-being 
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01 non-cxisLcncc LiLc^msc ihc Av'oid non-bcing or non-existence 
does not cxpicss being or existence. Such woids have a deter- 
minate signiricancc and the positive and the negative teims 
cannot interchange tlicn iunctions If the tcim ‘non-being’ 
coitid cxpicss being and non-being as well, the employment of the 
two terms voiikl not be ncccssaiy But both being and non-being 
aie co-equal factois of the individuality ot a leal and a word being 
incompetent to take stock of both the factors, it cannot express a 
ical as It IS 'riic position stands that a real is inexpressible But 
aic theie not teims irhich express moie than one thing? Arc 
homonyms lecogni/cd by Icxicographei s impossible fictions^ 
With due defcience to the Icxicogiaphers the Jama maintains, 
and m this he is fully cndoisecl by the Mimamsist, that each word 
has a definite meaning i\hich cannot be the meaning of another 
woid As legal ds the so-called homonyms, they aie numerically 
diffeient teims and it is by icason of then phonological similarity 
that they aie icgaided as one isord The term ‘gnu’ is said to mean 
‘hea\cn,’ ‘a point of compass,’ ‘a cow,* ‘a word,’ ‘a ray of light,’ 
and so on But the terms are not the same, though similar Each 
teim vanes with each meaning The unity is only a pseudo-unity 
due to similarity If a single individual ivord could signify many 
things, tlicie ivould be no logical imjjossibility for one woid to 
signify all things If the possibility of one "worej signifying moie 
than one weie conceded, the deteriiimate relation of ivoid and 
and its iinpoi t would not be capable of being logically justified 
This demonstration of the incapacity of the individual teims 
for moi e than one meaning constitutes a refutation of propositions 
yaeldmg more than one judgment The thiicUjnoposition in the 
chain of sevenfold predication,^ which piedicates existence and 
non-existence of the same subject, is not, stiictly speaking, one 
proposition, but nvo projiositions It is due to the similarity of 
01 del and phonetic similaiity that the tivo propositions are treated 
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as one. I’hc numerical difference of the proposition ^s’lll be 
appal ent from the consideration that the predicates are communi- 
cated 111 succession and not at a time to our consciousness. If, 
hmretei, the impoit of the third proposition is considered to be 
the co-equalit) of the tiro attributes successively understood, the 
jnoposition may be legaided as one in point of fact. The unity 
01 midtiplicity ol a proposition can be determined by the unit) 
01 multiplicity of the piedicatc. and if the predicate of tlie third 
pioposition be the co-equalit) of existence and non-existence and 
not the ti\o disiiiict attributes, the pioposition under coiisideiation 
should be legal (led as a ractually uniiaiy proposition 

But i\h) should not a word signil) more tliaii one thing? It 
15 a question ol fact and not ol logic We can onl) appeal to 
experience for the deLcrmmation of the pioblcm Words signil)' 
things by \iuuc of possessing a capacit) for signifying or suggesting 
these facts What poivci is possessed by idiat ivord is a question 
of fact and, as such, can be decided b) evidence ol experience It 
IS a mattci of fact that the word ‘blue signifies that very coloui 
and not any other "I he ansirer to the question irhy should it not 
signil) ‘led’ will be that it docs not do so in point of fact, and that 
shows that it has not the cxjircssRC powci in that icspect The 
word exists’ signifies existence and not non-cxistciicc 
Fa on in the case of suggests c symbols, they, too, cannot 
tianstcnd the limitation of one power foi one meaning 
The 1 elation of woul and meaning, and consequently 
the nature ol the cxpicssiie or suggestive pow’Ci, can be 
dctci mined onlv b\ conicntion and piacticc But is not 
convention ultmiatply icduciblc to an act of will, cemporate or 
indi\ ulual ' '] he Nai)a)ika. who does not belicic in the existence 
of power m words besond this convention, has repudiated the view' 
that die i elation ol woid and inqioit is natuial, and not factitious 
The jaina docs not go the whole extent with the Mlmamsisi in 
mamicining that the leluion in cpicsnon is entirely natural, noi 
docs he substiibc to the Xaiyavikas position that it is piucly 
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facULioiib and conventional, lediicible to an act of volition He 
thinks it to be natinal and con\cntional both. The powei is 
natural, but it is made cfroctue only by convention We have to 
learn the i elation of uords to facts and this shows that Icnowledgc 
of convention is necessary foi undci standing tlic meaning of 
is'oi ds 

But the knowledge of convention is only a means to the 
discoicry of the jioivei of the woid and does not make tlic postula- 
tion of powei unnecessary or icdundant It is by a laboiious 
leseaich that w’^c have to discoici the powers of things and not all 
at once The cognition ol a piece of non oi of ivood docs not all 
at once gne insight into tlicir poweis, which lie unsuspected and 
undetected until by a senes of observations and cxpeiiments sve 
come to discover them one by one The necessity of im estigation 
01 Icainmg horn the 1 uncled expeiiencc ol mankind docs not annul 
tlic existence of natuial powTis So wnth legaid to words It is by 
an ai clous piocess ol learning that w'C accpiiie the knowdedge of a 
language, but this jnocess of slow learning is nothing but a process 
of discoiciy II a weapon ol steel cannot operate upon a diamond 
but does opeiate upon a piece of ivood, that pioces that steel has 
the capacity foi opeiatmg only upon "wood and the latter has the 
capacity of being so opciated upon Similaily, if a w’orcl signifies 
one thing and not anothei, that should be mteipretecl as evidence 
of the clc finite significative jiowci of the woid and of the powder of 
the thing to be so signilled If the meaning of a ivorcl is not knoivn, 
the powder is not discovered But that does not argue that the 
pow’ci IS absent oi non-cxistent It ivill not seiwe the puipose w^e 
have m view^ to cntei into the discussion of the metaphysical 
necessity of poivcis as objective facts Even leaving aside the 
discouisc on the objcctne existence of pow^eis, it can be maintained 
ivith the suppoit of expeiiencc that a ivord cannot be made to 
signify mbie than one thing Take the case of homonyms 
Ccitamly the trotd ‘pole’ cannot mean ‘a pole of tlie eaith’ and 'a 
staff at one and the same time The i\oid is to be ulteied or 
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thought t^\jce to gne the two incainngs. The necessit) oi lepiii- 
tioii IS pi oof enough that a tvoid cannot signify two things, and 
the ivoid lepeaied a second time is as good as a neiv woid The 
rule holds good of e\'en those netvly coined “words -which are made 
to stand for more than one tiling Thus, the trord samyamn is 
used b) ratan)ali in his )’ogasrilia as the svmboi lor three distinct 
acts, xnz ^ fixation of ihought. meditation and ecstatic absoition 
He might as ncll have used an unmeaning symbol ‘X’ The ciucial 
point IS, hrstl), whetlier the woid -fields one concept oi more than 
one, and, secondly, uhcthei the concepts, t-^ro, three oi an) 
number as the case ma) be. aiise in our consciousness simultan- 
eously oi 111 sucecssion Ceitainly they occur in succession, and 
the trord is to be lecalled each lime This should clinch the issue 
that for each meaning t\e should ]ia\e a cliflerent trord, no inattei 
whether tlie second woid is cntologicall) the same with tlic hist 
or not 'i he balance of reasons, hoivever, seems to preponderate 
on the side oL the Jama and the Mimamsist The Jama position 
irill be established il one word cannot be lound lor signifying 
being and non-bemg at one and the same time 

The knv enunciated above that one -woid conieys one meaning 
is not found to break cloi\n c\en m the case of collcctnc names, 
c.g , ciowd. aimy foiest. Milage etc , is Inch seem to signify many 
things at a time. 1 he word ‘crowd’ denotes a coUeclwn of men, 
a imitaiy fact and not the individuals constituting it an ‘aimy’ 
stands for the coilcction ol soldicis, a foiest foi the trees taken 
logethei as a unit, a ullage is the collectiie name for a number 
of inhabited houses, which has a distinctive individuality in 
contiadistmction to another Milage So, nil these woids arc 
indiMciuahsLK m then signification None o( them denotes a 
pliualit) m the sense ol man) A dilhculty has been raised with 
icgaid to mllccied w’oids sigmhing 'two* or moie than tw^o things 
The word ‘tiees’ signifies two or moie trees m Itnglish. 1 he woids 
*mhmu' and 'x'thuih m Sanskiit icspeciively signify two and moie 
tlian two tiecs I low’ can tlic situation be explained ? I'heic aic 
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L^\o theories legaiding the problem— the theoiy of Panini and that 
of the jain.i giammarians Accoiding to Panmi. the tvoid vilaati 
IS not one t'iOid blit two woids, and xnhm, of which one 

troul IS siippiesscd as a inatiei of cojivention And the woid in 
the phiial niinibei symbolically repiesents as many individuals 
as aic meant m the case So the numbci ol the tvords is equivalent 
to the numbei of indiMcluals denoted And as icgaids the Jama 
ihcoi) which holds that the itokI i\nth the dual or plural inflection 
denotes things (a tiee in the jncsent instance) as endotved with 
the numbei tivo oi nioie, thcie is no bieach of the lule The base 
v)k\a or tree stands for the entities which possess the class character 
xjrh%atx>a (tieehood oi tice-uni\eisal), and the innection denotes 
the numbei The tw^o together denote ‘ticc-as-qualihed by that 
numbei ’ 'riiotigh fiom the point of tieiv of denotation, one 
w’oid ‘tiees’ stands for many things, still the law of one woid for 
one meaning does not sulfei Foi though the individuals aie many, 
the connotation of the w^oid, w'hich is the class-character of the 
trees, is one self-identical attiibute The woid ‘one meaning' in 
the pioposiLion is to be understood as having one connotation In 
the pioposition ‘It exists and does not exist’ the piedicates aie tw’o 
and, so, the two attilbutes aie undei stood m succession The point 
at issue is that no single w^ord can expiess the fwo attributes, 
existence and non-existence, as co-equal fads, and, hence, the 
subject, of winch these atiiibutes aic predicated, is mexpiessible 
-as having sucli attributes The teims ‘exists’ and ‘does not exist’ 
stand ior tw’o dilfeient attiibutes ‘Exists* connotes existence and 
not non-existence The position maintained is that one wwd 
con\ ey s one principal meaning, and this is substantiated by showing 
that no single troid can be found to express the ttvo attributes, 
existence and non-existence, as co-equal fads It is proved by 
iricfiuablc logic that being and non-bcing are the attiibutes of all 
entities, and that being so, the conclusion is inevitable that all 
entities are mexpiessible by a single expression, which tve have 
found no leason to lepudiate by our examination of the nature 
36 
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and pow'ClS of ^wids ^V'c shall discuss the concept of inexpies- 
sibdit} liniher in Chapter VI and there we will show' that the 
concept IS not a ineie logical oi \erbal chaiacUcristic, but an 
ontoiogictil atuibiitc, -which is difleicnt and distinct from existence 
and non-existence scneially and jointly 

Let us examine the meaning of the tcim ‘inexpressible/ 
which IS the predicate of the fouith proposition It cannot be 
maimaincd that the tcim signifies a leal determined by the two 
co-ec|ual attiibutes, existence and non-existence, as simultaneously 
jnesent in it Foi the asseition w'ould be tantamount to the 
icpudiaiion of ilie |aina position that such a leal is not capable of 
being cxpiesscd b) a single wemd oi a single conccjit But if the 
woid ‘mcxpicssible’ could cxpicss this \cr) attiibute, theic would 
be no sense in the achocac) of the concept ^^foieovei, if the w^oid 
‘mcxpicssible could cxpicss the compicscncc of the positive and 
negatnc attnlnitcs with co-ccpial status, the thing w'ould not be 
inexpressible And if tlic woid incxpiessible could be in\csted 
with such a powci by a fiat of will, w’c do not see any logic m the 
denial of this pieiogatue to any othci w’oid If it is admitted that 
ail) othci woid would onl) express the tw’o attributes in succession 
ow'ing to the limitation of human language and logical thought 
alike, we cannoi conccnc how^ the woid ‘iiiexjircssiblc’ can be m 
a )>iivilcgcd position in this icgaid If the woid be icgardcd as an 
abbic\'iated foimlila foi the two atliibiues having a co-oidinate 
status. It must be admitted that it can con\cy the tw'o attiibutes- 
as two and at two moments In that case thcie w-'ould be no 
ncccssii) foi the fourth predication, since its pin pose would be 
scivcd b\ the thud piedication, as will be dcmonstiatcd in the 
next chapici But the w'oid ‘mexpiessiblc’ is not an unmeaning 
]u\iaposition of ssllables like abiacadabra. It has a meaning, else 
it would not be used as a separate picdicate m a sepaiate pioposi- 
lion Vimaladasa. the authoi of the Saplabhangilaranginh hcic 
ofTcis a solution, which, though it departs fiom the traditional 
imcrpi elation seems to be the most reasonable of all. 'Tlic w’Oid 
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is a ncgRUvc Lcim and has no positive significance It simpl’^ 
assciLs that tlie ical qua possessed of existence and non-cxistcnce 
as co-equal attiibiitcs is not capable of being cxpiesscd by a i\oid, 
as no woid can have such a double sense 1 he negation of expres- 
sibility IS an attiibutc b> itself, ivhich is diflfcient from the unique 
inexpiessiblc attribute lesulting fiom the compicsencc of existence 
and non-existence 

But does not the absolute denial of expiessibility contradict 
the Jama position that all piedicates arc concomitant with then 
opposites Is It not further m flagiant opposition to the explicit 
assci tion of Samantabhacha, a gicat authoiity on Jama philosophy, 
that the afiiimation oi the picdicatc ‘inexpressible’ would be 
illogical if the subject were absolutel) incapable of being 
expicssecl The imjioit of the pioposition seems to be as folloiv^s 
“1{ a ical as endowed with existence and non-existence were 
inexpiessible by all ivoids, it could not be so expressed even by the 
tcim ‘inexpressible, ” But this cannot be the interpretation since 
It imolves a contiadiction It is the position of the Jama that a 
leal cannot be expressed by language as possessed of both being 
and non-bcmg Now, if it be the truth that the Tvord incxpicssi- 
blc’ could expi css this very attiibute, how^ can it be said to be 
inexjn essible ? It involves a contiadiction m terms to assert that 
a thing is inexpiessible as both being and non-being and in the 
same breath to affiim that it is cxpiessible in lespect of both these 
at tributes by the teim ‘inexpressible’ The contradiction is on 
all fouis wTth the contiadiction that is involved m asserting that 
the pen exists qua pen and does not exist qua pen The mterpie- 
tation propounded above is wiong The real interpietation of 
the pioposition should be as folloivs “A leal is certainly capable 
of being affiimed as existent or non-existent each at a time, but it 
is not capable of being affiimed as existent and non-existent both 


1 The pioposition will be eluciclatcd in the next chaptci 
2 . avac)a(aikanic py nUn lu '\ac)ani 'iii iipyate. AM, L Ch, JI , 
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at the same lime and by a single %\ord. If, however, a leal were 
inexpressible even as existent or non-existent, as the Buddhist 
iiolcls, then asseition of incxpiessibilit) would also not be possible 
To asscit that a ical is inexpressible is to assert a negative attiibutc 
of 11 A real has at any late the attribute of being not expicssiblc. 
But if the ncgaiRC attribute can be piedicatcd of a leal, it ceases 
to be absolutely inexpressible " This should certainly be accepted 
as the meaning of Samaniabhadia Theie is no contradiction in 
the ]no]iosiiion ‘An asseition is impossible’ as there is in the jno- 
jiosmon ‘A. scpiaie is a cntlc ’ But the contradiction arises as soon 
as the pioposition is asserted for the conviction of the opponent. 
The Buddhist fiuxist maintains that irords cannot expiess 
indiiiduals, as mdniduals aie inrmitc in number. A word can 
expiess the thing to which it is known to stand in a relation, llic 
1 elation is one of expressive and expressed and is called con\cntion. 
If a Old were 1 elated to one mdividual, it would not expiess 
anoihci indiMclual, which it is lound to do The i\oul ‘cow’, for 
instance, is found to expiess not this oi that cow, but any and every 
cow that IS, that Avas, and that A\ill be But how can it express all 
these indiMcluals in tlie absence of the knowledge of comention 
AVith all of them ? It is humanlv imjiossible to get in touch Acith 
all these individuals distributed through all the duisions of tunc 
and to cognise the relation with them If a woi \1 could denote an 
individual icithout a lelation oi Aviihoui the knowledge of the 
1 elation, it could denote anything. A detciminatc i elation is, 
therefore, the neccssaiy condition of the use of a Acoid in a clctci- 
mmatc sense But even if such relation were factual, thcie is no 
instillment available to us to be sure of this i elation. AIoi cover, 
the iiuluiclual is ne\cr picsentcd in vcibal knoAcdcdgc, is'liich is 
independent of such individuals It is a tiuism that veibal cogni- 
tion docs not take stock of tlie individual with all its featuics nhicli 
consimite its mdn idualit). It is only perceptual cognition that 
gives us the full pic tine ol the imluidual, and non-pcicepiual cog- 
nition onh picsents n binned pkunc, which fits in with all incUvi- 
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duals Perceptual cognition is determined the ical and is in 
touch with it, -whereas non-perccptual cognition occurs e\ en in the 
absence of such reals A ivoid. foi instance, signifies also a past and 
a futuie real, ivhich is not in existence at the time A woid then 
can give us a concept The Jama icplies that this denial of objective 
touch to non-perceptnal cognition is suicidal If language cannot 
communicate leality, ivhy should the Buddhist make use of it for 
pioving his contention and foi dispiovmg the position of others^ 
All philosophical arguments, ivhich are necessarily conducted by 
means of language, ivould ha\'e to be condemned as false ^Vhy 
should not again the ivoid ‘coiv’ denote a horse, ivhen words are 
absolutely ungiounded in reality > As regards the lucidity of 
peiceptual cognition, that alone does not give it the stamp of 
authenticity Even enoneous perception possesses this lucidity, 
but that does not make it leiidical So the test of authenticity of 
cognitions must be found in veiification or non-contradiction, and 
if this be available, theie is no leason to call m question the truth 
of veibal or mfeiential knowledge Both perceptual and non- 
peiceptual cognition must then be believed to be founded upon 
ob|ective_reality, though perceptual cognition makes us acquainted 
intli alLthe distinctive fea tines of the leal A word may give us 
only a concept, but i\diy should concepts be condemned as devoid 
of objective afliliation ? And as regai ds indeterminate perception 
It IS as good as non-existent, until it is interpreted by concepts 
Fuither, if concepts have no beaiing upon leality and, hence, ha\e 
no place in perceptual cognition, hoiv can they convcit such 
intuition into knowledge^ I ndetei inmate peiception cannot 
deterihme itself as peiception of this oi that It is concepts which 
make it detei inmate We have fully discussed the i elation of 
concepts to leality and their status m peiceptual cognition m 
Chapter IV and the leader ivnll do well to read the present dis- 
couise in connexion iNUtli ivhat has been said therein 

As reg-aids the absolute sceptic who condemns all knoivledge 
as false, it should sufiice to obseive that apart fi’om the self-contia- 
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diction in 'idiich lie in\olvcs himself xvhen he makes such asset- 
tionsd the position is absiiid on the face of it A cognition is false 
when It IS contiadicicd b> a xeridical cognition, but a \ciidical 
cognition must base a veiidical standard m comjmiison wuh 
which Its tiuth can be ascertained But the sceptic cannot appeal 
to any such standard or ciitcrion when he condemns all cognitions 
as false How does he again convince himself of the errors in the 
]Josition of other thinkeis^ If his conviction be also false, he 
cannot make any assertion eithei by wa) of afliimation or b) wtiy 
of negation It is self-CMdent that falsit) is a relatnc concept 
uhich can be ascertained only nith the help of tiiuh. as falsity is 
nothing but a pcrccjition of paitial tiuth Sankara is right is hen 
he makes tlic false the co-associate of the true - 

Fo sum up the icsults, tlie Jama admits the paiiial tiuth of 
the conclusions of the grammaiians, who belies c tliat language 
has the capacity to cxpiess c\ei} tiling that is real, and of die 
opposite jiosition of the Buddhist is ho places all icals beyond the 
lange of liiigiiisiic and conceptual thought Idic position of the 
absolute sceptic is rcicctcd ^citliout icscrsatioii and die Jama has 
adduced coiiMiKUig icasoiis why such a suicidal and sclf-contia- 
dicioiy position cannot be cntcitamcd as a serious account of 
rcalits Reals aie ccitaml) e\picssiblc. and voids and concepts 
aie deuced tiom icalitc and then icfcicncc to reals cannot be 
impugned without coiuiachction. But he rccogni/'cs the cjualila- 
ine chifcicncc between pcucpiual and non-pciceplual cognition, 
and tins cjualitaiicc difference is accoimicd lor be the consulcia- 
tion that die full mein ichialitc of a leal ii. cncisagcd m pcueplion 
alone But iion-pcuepiual cogmiions aie also vciidical, diougli 
thee do not gne us the imicpic indniduaht) of the leak but only 
those atuihiucs vhich it shaics viih oihci mclnicluals of the class- 
In sitppoii of this position he addticcs the c'onsidcration that die 
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consuiiuion of icals is made of both these kinds of attiTbutes. 
He also points out that being and non-being aie equally real 
factois of teals, and the compiesence of the two elements in the 
unique individual, though it can be envisaged only in intuition, 
IS logically justihable by the leductio ad ahsindiim of all theoiies 
t\hich pin port to repudiate this truth The unique individuality 
of a leal is not accessible to conceptual thought and, hence, to 
language, but it is reached by an analysis of the nature of reality 
as It IS appiehended m perception If ive ate to survey the results 
of oin investigation of the nature of reality, which has been 
attempted m these five chapteis, we can assert that we have tried 
to pioi'e, folloivmg the guidance of the Jama philosophers, that 
the natuie of reals, on analysis, has been found to exliibit the 
folloiving traits, viz , existence, non-existence and mexpressibility 
The results achieved ivill be helpful to the complete deteimma- 
tion of leality as unfolded in se\ enfold piedication, which will be 
treated in the next chapter 


, CHAPTER VI 


Tin Diujxric of SE\i:\roLD Prldic\tio\ {SajUabhauglimya) 

Scciion I 

riic Jama aHiims ihai an existent is possc'^sed of an inrmue 
ninnbci of aunbiues, and though the kno'tviedgc of inrmiic 
Hilubiucs IS not allamablc on this side of omniscience, the ailiima- 
lion oi ncgaiioii ol a piedicalc is not imtinc The aihrmation oi 
iiLgation gnes only a slite of die cxnteni, Imt that does not afford 
a icason to doubt its aullieniicity '1 he most (haratlenslic coii- 
mbunon of Jama thinkeis lies m then formulation of the lhcoi> 
ol ssctcnfold piedicauon, tvluch foi its oiiginaluy and notclty 
roused die pliilosopiiical sonsciencc of India at the iirnc of us 
jnomulgaiion do not iiiideitaLc the balTling task of tracing 

the dnonological landmaiks in the CNoiution of this ihcoiy and 
r\’c delibciaiely address oiii selves to the pureh philosophical 
Intel csi and taiue that this dicon possesses in so far as it has been 
iiucipietcd by plnlosophcis of the Jama school fiom die niedic\al 
ages dotsn to \cts icccnt times Oui mteiest is puiely philoso}>hi- 
cal and ive lea\c llic lusloi leal pioblcm to be tackled by other 
scholais. 'Phe Jama asscits that cicn die knouledgc of a single 
attribute in icspcct ol a subslaiuc must assume the loim ol sc\en 
modes, if 11 IS to be fice fiom ob‘^einii’s and madecpiat). '1 he 
scsenfold jncditaiion is, thus, a icjncscntaiion ol this setcuiold 
conception and is expiesscd in a set of sc\cn disiimt pioposnions 
from ’•ahkli the knenriedge of mnlually (onsistcnt jiiedicatcs, 
aOhmatite or negtuivc, m uspert of one suhjcd is derived dire 
full picdiraiion of an attiibutc, it is nsstucii. uepanes sc\en 
thsimct prcipo'^iuons am! an additional piopo'-ation is supeiffuoiis 
and the suppression ol any one icsulis in inconiplclc knowledge. 
But win should the nuinbci be seven, nciihci moic noi less ' '1 he 
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ansuci IS that cath pioposiuon is an answer to a question, possible 
oi actual And only sevcnlokl queiy is possible with rcgaid to a 
thing Flic questions aic seven because oui desne of knowledge 
with icgaid to any subject assumes seven forms in ansvicr to our 
doubts, which aie also scv'cn Doubts are seven because the 
atiiibiues, which aic the objects of doubt, arc only of scv'cn 
kinds' So, the scvenlokl asscition IS not the icsult of a mere 
subjective necessity. v\hich has nothing to do with the objective 
status of attiibutcs All asscitions aic in the last icsoit traceable 
to an objective situation, which actually possesses seven modes oi 
attiibutcs as an ontological truth 

J lie sev'cn attiibutcs aic thus, leal jnopcitics in a subject 
and the) aic stated as piedicatcs in sev^en different pioposilions 
{bhangds) The asscitions derive then genesis fiom an initial 
doubt Vidiich is occasioned by the p'umn facie opposition ot the 
jiositivc and negatme attributes Take a concrete example of the 
attiibiuc of existence, and we can illnstiatc the sevenfold proposi- 
tion Docs a peii exist oi not ^ This is an instance of doubt, since 
tlic opposition of existence and iion-existcncc' is self-evident The 
piedicatcs, it should be icmembeied, aie but the expiessions of 
ical attributes The full formulation of the piedicatcs will assume 
the foim as follow^s (i) existence (in a specific context), (2) non- 
existence (m anotliei specific context) (g) successwe occuirencc 
of both the attiibutcs (4) incxjuessibility, (5) mcxpiessibility 
as (juaiificd by the first piedicate, (6) mcxpiessibility as qualified 
by the second, (7) mcxpiessibility as qualified by the third 
TIicsc aic seven attiibutcs which are expiesscd by seven pioposi- 
lions Tlic same lule holds good of any other attiibutc The 
scvx’ii propositions distinctly stated will be as follow’s (1) The 
pen exists (m a ccitam context), (2) the pen does not exist (m 
anothci context) (^j) the pen exists and does not exist (lespec- 
livcly in its own context and m a diffeient context), (4) the pen 

I bhangah sattadavah sapta sauikivah sapia tadgatah, jijnasah sapta, 
sapta Nvuh piasnrdi saptoUaiany api. SBliT, P 5 
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IS ine-\]>ic‘>sibic (quu ha\ing both cxisicnce and non-existence as 
Its aUnbuics at tlic same lime), (r,) die pen exists (m its own 
fomext) and is inexpicssiblc, (b) the jjcn docs not exist (in oilier 
than us msn context) and is inxepicssiblc, (7) the pen exists and 
docs not exist and is inexpicssiblc All these asscitions aic to be 
undcistood as subject to die conditions ishich objcctivcl) demar- 
cate the aitiibutcs 'riuis existence can be predicated of the pen 
onh m i elation to a dehniie context The pen exists in so lar as 
It IS a substance and a specific substance at that, that is to say, in so 
lat as It is a pen riuis existence can be piedicatcd of it confoim- 
abK to lealiiN onl) b\ (pialifsing it b} a neccssaiy pioviso 
mdkated aboic Again, the pen exists in its own space is Inch it 
occupies and in the time in sshich it is knosvn to endure Fuilhci, 
the pen has a paiticular size, coloui and shape and so on The 
pen is not the pen d 11 is absti acted from these attributes which 
gne It a dclmiiisc iiidividuaht) Thus substance (diavya), 
ailnbutc (hlifh^a). time (hdla) and space (hschn) loim the context, 
in lelaiion to which an atnibmc, existence etc can be picdicatcd 
As has been observed moic than once, the afllimation of an atui- 
butc nccessaul) iinohcs the negation of us opposite, and, thus, 
the piedication of the ojiposuc altiibuic is also a logical necessity. 
1 he existence of a pen is neccssaiily bound up with its non- 
existence in another context So both arc to be picdicatcd. But 
a (juc'^tion natuialh aiiscs If existence and non-existence are 
undeistood in 1 elation to definite contexts, then there is not only 
no opposidon between them, but one is tlic neccssan concomitant 
of the othci Such being tlic case, theic is no possibilits of a 
doubt legaHlmg them, and in the absence^ of doubt, no cnquiiy 
is felt and. conscc[ucntlv. no answci is neccssan. AVhcrc then is 
the ps\( hologiral necessity which was piopoimdcd as the basis and 
o(cn*^ion of tiie sevenfold piedication'" The answer is that the 
opfjnsuion m rpicsiion is not between existencx and non-cxistencc 
as p.m-rhar'^rtcristits. but between unqualified existence and 
cpiaUfud cxisieiKC I'he aOiimation of existence is, thus, nccessaiq* 
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in order to icbiu the possibility of nnqualilied existence iirespec- 
th'c of tinte, place, substance and attiibiite, tcbich give the 
piedicatc a determinate refeience Thus, the assertion of the 
first pioposition is logically necessary and significant And if, 
again are to take the opposition to refer to the opposite of 
existence, viz , non-existence, there would not be any difliculty 
cither, as non-cxistencc, too, is to be undei stood m an unrestricted 
leference The asscition of determinate existence in the first 
proposition, thus, icbuts the possibility of absolute non-existence 
or absolute existence 

7 "he second proposition is also significant as theic is opposi- 
tion between determinate non-existence and absolute non-cxisicnce 
or absolute existence It can be shown in this way that each 
predicate is asset ted in les'ponse to a logical necessity, u?z , the 
exclusion of its ojipositc It may be contended that the opposites 
under consideration, viz-j absolute existence or absolute non- 
existence, are not objective facts, as no existent is knotvn to have 
absolute existence oi absolute non-existence as its charactcnstic 
Thus, the opposite in question is unreal and the exclusion of an 
unreal opposite is not necessai7, as an iinieal fact cannot be tlie 
object of doubt But the contention is not tiiie to psychologic 
Though absolute existence oi non-existence be not real facts, it 
cannot be denied that a thing may be conceived as existent or non- 
existent without reference to their ontological context Though 
not ontologically leal, absolute existence or non-existence is 
conceiiable, and doubt as a psychical fact has reference to this 
conception So, the charge of lack of logical necessity for the 
sevenfold pi oposition is not founded upon a fact The opposition 
IS a logical 1 elation and it is not necessary tliat the opposite must 
be of the same ontological status The \ery fact, drat absolute 
existence is opposed to e\en limited non-existence and absolute 
non-existence is not compatible cien with limited existence, 
slioiss that the i elation is true, though as a matter of fact, absolute 
existence and absolute non-existence are not ontologicall) real. 
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1 he VtdaniisL \vho holds absolute existence to be the only 
icaiiu. oinnoi behcie in the icalii\ of iion-cxtstencc, absolute or 
quahlicd .Similnrh the sfuna.wini uho does not bclknc in any 
ixjsiciKC absolute or liiniicd. cannot but regaul absolute non- 
cxiMcnce as standing in opposition to existence. The opposition 
lKiv.ccn tvisicnce and non-cMstcncc has, thus, a logical oi psycho- 
logaal value and docs not unoUc the lealit^ of -the tcuns in 
opposition It is enough if the other opposite is conccuablc In 
)jionu of iaci, oj^iposiiion ina) hold benseen tsvo ontological facts 
oi betssetn an ontological fact and an iinical fiction jn'osided it 
1^ p<;%c hoIogicalU conceuable i he fust two pioposilions in the 
sevenfold chain of predication aic thus, logically valid and ps}cho- 
logicalh ncccssniy inasmuch as they serve to exclude absolute exis- 
tence oi absolute non-cMstencc horn ihcii respective loci. The 
inscition of the cpialif^ing phiasc ‘yvd// winch emphasises the 
iclatue iiuth of the predication, is dictated by a twofold necessity 
of, fiisilv, fuinishing a ncccssaiy proviso and. sccondl). a corrective 
against the absolutist vsavs of thought and evaluation of reality. 

In (hr evaluation of the neccssii) and justice of the assci lions 
in the chain of sevenfold picdication, which the Jama thinks to be 
the nniveiNali) valid fomi, wliaicvei be the picdicalcs, we shall 
have to take into consicleiation iv\o facts, one logical and another 
omologual 'live logical ciitciion is satisfied by considciing 
w bethel the asscuion is in i espouse to a genuine desire for 
knowledge of a fact and the ontological criiciion is the considera- 
tion whcthci the asscuion is tine of the fact The woid fact is to 
be undcistood in the picsciu context as standing lot anvihing 
possessed of a cbaiacterisiic In the fust pioposition 'the pen 
cxi-ts.’ existence b predicated of the pen. The existence is a 
dciciminnte chaiacteiistic having icfcrenrc to a dcfmiic context. 
But is the 1C anv nercssitv foi tins asscuion ? Docs not the factuality 
c'f the pen rauv tlic assurance of existence by itself ^ The answ'cr 
u Nimple 'Fhe pioposition in cfucsiion mav he vdeved as anahikal 
and svnihctkal accoidtng to our intelleciual cejuipment and 
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psychological inteiest If pci feet knowledge were possible, the 
assciLion would be icdiindaiiL for such a peison as noihing is 
unknown to such an onuiisticnt pci son; but philosophical ciiquiiy 
IS insituucd only for the benefit of pci sons who aie aspiiant foi 
perfect knowdedge. but have not icachcd the level A peifect man, 
wdio knows all things and each thing as possessed of chaiactciistics 
wdiich follow^ fiom the veiy nature of each, wdll regaid all asseitions 
as analytical But the consummation is not the possession of 
impel feet human beings like us, for wdiom the giowTh of knowdedge 
IS a slow' piocess piocccdmg by stages, and for such each stage is 
a cliscovciy attained altci a laboiious investigation of the nature 
of leality It is not necessaiily iiue that existence is undei stood 
only as a pan of the connotation of the subject, since there has 
been a class of ihmkeis wdio call in question the leality of all things 
in an unrcstiicted icfeiencc Again, ‘existence’ by itself is not 
capable of being undei stood in a uniform sense Existence may 
be absolute oi iclativc and as such, theie is loom foi misconcep- 
tion Moi cover, the asscition of all piedicatcs is subjected to a 
question, isdiich has been made a peg upon wdiich the idealist 
and the sceptic liang tlicir respective theories Is the piedicatc a 
leal chaiactciistic of the subject, wdiicli belongs to it in its owm 
light, or a chaiactciistic ivhich is foisted upon it from outside ? In 
the fiist alternatne the predicate is useless as it docs not assert 
anytlimg new In the second alternative, it is false as it does not 
belong to the subject of wdiich it is aniimcd But the question is 
ncithci fair noi sinceie The necessity of piedication lies in the 
subjective neccssit} of attaining knowledge of an objectively real 
cliaiacteiistic The very fact that theic lias'been a difference of 
t'lew's among philosophers about the authenticity of the predica- 
tion shows that the problem is not so simple as the question seems 
to indicate The picdicate existence’ may be a part of the con- 
notation ol tlie subject, but it is discoterecl only after the meaning 
of the asseition is undcistood and veiificd So the proposition is 
synthetic bcfoie it is asceitamed and veiificd, and is analytic after 
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null ‘ I'^ic ntptic ought to bu <nli';fic{i b\ the nusuxr 

ihat all |Jiop(Aitiops aic nuaiukal to an omuisncnt soul, but 
s’luhcu'al lo au c:u|inici of iiuth, tUto has his doubts and 
ibflKuUic'-' <d)out c\ciMhing 

1 he jaina a^'^cns that unguaulcd picdiraiions have been a 

souKcof {ourusion and luiseontcplion in the histon of philosophi- 

(al spcadaiion'i, and in the inteiesis of piceision of ihoughl and 

tlam% oui (Oiucption it is unpdatne tliai the piedicaics should 

be v) asset ted that the (bailees of misconception aic ehminated 

as fai as laJS^IbU■ It is (oi this icason that he adds the con cc the 
< 

pioust) to(\(n a^'Sd tion, tvhiih scues as a ssai ning-posl. 
Bui u n (cnain ihat v. haietci atinlniJe’ mas be picduatcd. it must 
not he undeistotal toevluda the otiici attiibules Fati} pieditaie 
nnoKes ilu' MauomUaiue oi ns opposite, and we shall see that 
tile lom^acsduc ol the t\so gncs use to a dificrent nUiihutc 
ihu h pudit tu in tiu sesenfctld pioposiiion is distinct and diffctcnt 
fiom dit i(si and so nnn< of the piojiositions is supeidiious I’hat 
the (O',', jnciiuat,. is diileient tiom the second is obvious 
'iMsicme* and ‘non-evistcm e arc not ihe same attribute The 
coiiihinaiuai oi die tv, (», siuecAhc oi ^\ lu lironous, goes use to a 
dtstimt annbiuc. and so also the (ombniation ol these dcrnaiise 
auuinite’s vn'di the onglnal aitiihiues oi die fust nvo modes is the 
oitasion hn die (nuigciue of luncl aiinbuus. But howe^ei 
nuuh v,e uKo \<ir\ die combination, the mmibei of attnluues and 
ct)iiSLC|Uenth the iiumbei of pioposiiions v, ill neuher be moic not 
Ic-s than se\t.n h is it) be lememheu’d that the seten atiiibutcs 
••laud assettu tneduaie- ii^ the sc\eu pioposittons aic numcrkalh 
d.tffeirni fonn (tne anothci, and, sctondh. that \d,iau\er wa\s of 
|jtimma45on and c oi.ihinaticm ma) !)e u^oitc'd to. the number of 
du* ainibiucs am! rsf the eou*t'(|uential mocks litill remain 
(oi'Ai.uii Vv\ iifU) pioposc to Mibstautiate the rhc'-^is stated here 
in dogv nit ifam b\ aHiuments 

ANSunnn •, iIk pieHut dial tlic se\er propositions state 
"fSvH lunu^'itfolh dhicidU auribiucv, it nia‘\ lie f|Ufstioned iihs 
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the combination of the hist and the thnd, and of the second and 
the third, modes should not gne iisc to dilfcicnL atliibiites in 
then tinn. The successive occuiicnte of the fust two attiibutes, 
positnc and negative, is bclicied to e\olve the thud aitiibiite, and 
It IS quite conceivable that the same lat\ of s)nthesis slioiild o]icialc 
in the combination of the fust and second attiibulcs icspcctively " 
mill die thud, which is bclieied to be distinct and diffeient from 
the fast and second II this jiossibility is conceded, ivc should 
have U\o other additional attributes and, consccjiicntly, two other 
additional modes and piopositions In anstvci to this question 
the Jama aicis, that the asceition of the fiist and thnd attributes, 
eithei successive oi synchionous, does not e\ohc a novel attribute 
IS obtious fiom the considciation that the combination ol the hist 
and thnd attributes involves false tautology The first proposition 
states existence as the predicate and the thnd asscils a combination 
of existence and non-cxistcnce as two distinct individuals The 
combination would imply the addition of anothei ‘existence ’ 
But neither cxpciicncc nor lefiection reveals the reality of tivo 
existences in the subject The combination may lesult in such a 
proposition as ‘ I he pen exists and exists and docs not exist ’ 
But the asseition of existence twice is useless, as the pen does not 
appear to have raoie than one existence It may be contended 
that the existence of the pen. as qualified by the pen-chaiacter, and 
the existence of the pen, as qualified b) the character of tlic stuff 
of which It IS made, aic diffeient and so the asseition of the tivo 
existences is neithei illegitimate nor unnecessary But the con- 
tention IS hollois^ Granted that the existence of the pen qua pen 
and Its existence qua ‘wood’ arc different, the latter existence as 
contiastcd with its non-existence qua earthy substance would 
necessitate another sevenfold pioposition The upshot is that the 
piedication of double existence in the same reference is logically 
impossible as it is ontologically false It is maintained that the 
sevenfold piedication is generated by a psychological and a logical 
nccessit), winch aic based upon an ontological situation and fur- 
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iher that the predicates, in their different combinations me to he 
undeistood in rctcrcnce to the same contevt and not di/fetcnt 
contexts The appaientlv ‘identical pen’ in idcicmc to didcumt 
material, as c.g , the pen made of wood and die pen made of Mctl, 
is only identical, in one iclcicncc, but as concictc existcnts thci 
are not absolutel) the same In the scicnlold pi edit at ion, the 
subject and the preditatc aie to be undeistood as standing loi the 
same ontological facts, subject to the same unneme of dntoiusc. 
d1ic sidijcct 'pen' in all the sc\cn piopoMiions is the same pen, 
ol the same material and not of diffeicnt maicnal I’im combina- 
tion of the fust and thud pioposuions is duis not logicallv 
lactual 1 be (ombinaiion’ of the second and thnd nioflcs is 
ecjnally a logical impossibilil) I lie non-cMsicncc* of pen as 
oihei than pen is one ulentical aiinhiiie .md the addition of 
anothci non-CMstcnc e is logic .dh ialsc and oniologicalh unieal. 
Ii follou'' that the cmei genic ol mo other additional modes as 
the lesuh of the smnhcsis oi the liisi .md second modes with the 
thud alirrnaleh is not possible logic alh and oniologualh. and, 
conseejutnth, the numbei ol pioposuions cannot be muhiphed 
But a (UnKiih) ma\ he laised iviih icgnid to the last three 
modes uhich arne liom the svnilicsis of ilic (nsi tince modes 
conseemneh uuh the louuh mode 1 he lourth predicate is 
incxpicssdnlu', , which is but the abbic\ialcd loimida for the 
simuU.meous to-existente of the j>osm\c and the ncgaiitc 
at ! nlnitc‘s avsc'i U'd in ifie liist two pioposuions ' 1 he jan is 
ine\|iUNs}hk IS hut an abbreviated asvciiion of ihe attiibiucs of 
existence and non-existence at the same time m the same subject 
Siuh being the case, the (ombinaium of the hist and the hnntli 
i*wulc s is not aiA imnc pcjssdilc than in the rase of the hist and ihe 

tldid modtes *11 h‘ filth luotle is hut the synthesis of die fust and 

■€ 

the fourth, but this should lie impossible in \iew* cj| the impos<iibi- 
lu\ Oi nil cumiultute o* two cxisicnccs dlic sixth mode shmtld 


also be legal did as an unpossibilii), the {oimidence of tw'o non- 
ivAieutJ" in thi same ukiiuce is oniologica!!’, impirsibk and 
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logualiv ahbuid The sexenth. again, being a combination ol the 
hist, second, thud and foiuth modes is Mtiatcd by the same defect 
But the diniculf^ laiscd is unreal The simultaneous compre- 
scnce oi the positnc and ncgalue attiibutes, c g , of existence and 
non-existence is not a meie summation of the two attributes, 
existence jilns non-existence, noi is the expiession, ‘inexpicssi- 
bilit)’ onl) an alibi ciiated ioimula foi the combination of such 
ai tubules 'fhe comjncsente ol the two opposite attributes is no 
doubt a fact, but the veiy compiesence ol the two atuibutes 
engcndcis a noiel attiibiitc, wiiidi is incapable of being expressed 
by human language 1 he incxpiessibility is a synthetic aitributc, 
ddleient fiom its elements, and, so the combination of the first, 
second and thud attiibutes is neithei ontologically impossible 
noi logically absurd We shall subject the concept of inexpicssi- 
blllt^ to a finther sciiitiny when w^e shall discuss its clifTciencc 
from the third attribute 

To be biiel, the impoit of the se\cn piopositions may be 
asset ted as follow^s 7 he first ploposition asserts ‘existence’ as the 
jn'incijsal pieclicate, the second asseits ‘non-existence’, the third 
both existence and non-existence in succession, the fourth 
‘mexpiessibility' the fifth incxpiessibilit) as qualified by 
non-existence, and the seventh asseits mexpiessibility as qualified 
by the successively occuiiing existence and non-existence The 
asseiLion of the pieclicates oiil) selves to emphasise the piominence 
of the attributes as psychologically felt It is a matter of attention 
and mtciest that stiess is laid upon one, but it nevei means that 
the piecedcnce accoided to it excludes the other attribute The 
affii Illation of existence in the first pioposition does not exclude 
‘non-existence’, w'liich is staled in the second pioposition, but 
implies it We shall deal ivith the matter at greater length later 
on. 

A cpiesiioii may be laised If ‘mexpiessibility’ be a distinct 
atiiibutc, ivliv should not ‘exprcssibility’ be considered another 
diffciciu attubule, being its opposite? If so, the asseition that 
18 
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auijijuu'* r.]L <*>1 ^v\u\ lorn!*; ook LslK to the gioinu! ani! 

f n?' t f|i»c n'l\ , ihctf ‘•huuit! ba eight uKHle-^ (>! ptcilu aiioir Hitt 
ilu f.ooa fl'n -H Slot ilunh tii.u cxpte'-nibiltty i*' a tif)^cl atHibiue 
i h !t a tfrng i*- txpn ^■'ible as cvi<,i(n{ oi nop-cMsitnt is nopht'd 
ill tht" Ihsi {\‘ o pto|)osiiif)!)s, .{{kI .s<> the |ntd«c:nion (4 cvpit^Se- 
biln* utjuld li'ti stiu .in adoisiunnl put pose. \ncl il ioi du’ s,ilf 
oi atgUfutni ’e\pu Ijc itgaulcd as a uo\cl .uinlniu* 
ddhunt fto'.u L'-U''!enct and non-c\isicnte and so stdl tluN 
tuntid noi <.iuse .i ddiietihs, as die aiiiihutc cKptcs^ifidii} 
Uiguhci v.nh us (jpposHc ‘in{'\picssibilu\' UJiiild gt\e use to a 
iiiv, sf ^tnhild j)uduaiion, as was seen to be the case ssidi the 
ainu>tn(.s r){ ext-'iciue and non-c\istetKc 

\\ s ha\{. s«_cn t ii.it die nunibcn of ]iu>]3nsiuons t an Jiot iie 
niuhiplicfl iintiiu dun seien But is u not posuble ni ledurc 
the nutnbci- \u the altubutcs, v.fialeui iit dun higical 
status. oiuoligu.ilK diifcient*'' But die atinlnius, cMsienie and 
non {'Msiuue ate not (uUologkalh ditreicni \ pen iscMsient (jua 
pin .nui noineMstem qnn noi-pen But oiuologitally the 
tMvniKC oi die pen is not (hflcieiu ffoni us non-c\isieiue’as noi- 
pen J he eiiffeicnce is only relative and as sueh is onh an nUcB* 
eciu d ( fmstiucuoii The thlicicncc, tiiough psschologically 
iieu,>sai\. dois not aigue the ontological ualitv o( two aliubiucsa 
.So, tlie fitM tuo propositions are not logitalK neccssirs, since 
enher oi them is .ulcipiate to .’luouni for the oilun AViih the 
roll.ijisc of die fiust two juoposuions as logualls supet ihioits, die 
ust of the pro]>C}silions v, ill i.di to the gionnd antonnUKalh as 
lives aic founded upon the iiinncr in the uUiniaic analysts It is 
subhuned ni lepls that the f)o-.itif>n, no donbr. lolhra’s lioin the 
flenial of ne|Anion ru a faitual ehaivcicn^tii , ban the (knial of the 
letinahts of nciyation has been shown to lead to ibsuutiiies U 


will niihic to o!)sc»vc that 'existence’ is always detennined liy the 
tfie ^elf ideniitv of an ciuiiy and notnevistenre has icCcicncc to 
aniuhti cntu\ iincspcct oi nnodiei Identit) So, die dcierminan*'- 
oi and non . xisunte are difieient and, ronset|nciHly, die 
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(IcLci mined should also be held lo be diflci cm Existence, uiidctei- 
mincd by iclercncc to the indniduahty of diffcieni entities, is 
only a blank abstraction The existent e of the pen is determined 
by us sclf-idcntity, and the sclf-identity in the \cry act of detei- 
mining its existence inijilics its non-existence in the idle of another 
entit) possessing an identity diffeient fiom it llins, it is the sclf- 
identiiy of an entity that determines its existence and the non- 
existence is detci mined by other-identity Without these deter- 
minants, existence and non-existence are but nonsensical leims 
It is the divcisity of deteiminants which constitutes the diveisity 
of the entities and the difference of existence and non-existence 
as ontological lacts If existence and non-existence w^cre not onto- 
logically diffcicni, a pen should be existent as not-pen as it is quit 
pen and should be non-existent qua pen as it is non-existent 
qua not-pen That the difference between existence and non- 
existence, as entailed by the diftcience of deteiminants {avacclie- 
dnka) IS ical and factual difference can also be deduced from an 
anal) sis of the impoit of the positive and negative pioposiiions 
Ihcic is a material diffcience between the piopositions ‘The jar 
exists on the giound' and ‘the jar does not exist on the ground.’ 
The fust proposition asscits the presence of the jar and the second 
asset is the absence of tlie jai, on the giound If there rverc no 
diflcrcncc between picsencc and absence, absence of the jar could 
be asscited even idicn the jar was piesent But this is not possible 
and this is pi oof of the difference of existence and non-existence 
The Buddhist insists on tlie tuple chaiactenstic of a logical 
piobans as the ground for inferring the probandiim The piobans, 
eg, smoke, must be shown to exist in the subject (minor tcim) 
and in the homologiic {iajmha) and to be absent fiom the heteio- 
loguc If tlieic uere no diffeieiice between existence and non- 
existence, the tuple character would be impossible 

The icsult may be summed up as follows The fiist tivo 
piopositions aie significant and neither is a reduplication of the 
oihci. But uhat is the ifitwn (V ehe of the thlul proposition? 
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'I hi ihh<! |)jo|josujan orjh states the MiccC'^-ive occiiucmc of the 
piopt}MtKjn^ hmued aho\i\ Sappr^c that a jar and a tli.ur 
?ac jKiiihcd m a tonnt and v/c a'=';cu the cxhicrai 

uf tlu tv;o cnjHtcs tliiiun But the tuo ate not difletctu from 
each one of ihejm if tv.o n bin a ‘^iinunaiioii of the uniLs, the tiuid 
piopcoitioi) IS nothing bt!t a summation of the fust t\u> Bnt the 
jfaina htne voadd *{ppeal to cxpeneiKc 1 hat the combination ol 
fuo units ghes use tcj a scpaiaic cntiis is a inattci of cvptiicmc 
I ike h<i instance ihc‘ vond go It is noilting but the siKtcssue 
ouuiuauc of twolciteis g and ‘o’ ilrai the woid ‘go’ is diftcicnl 
iiom both ’g oi 'o’ IS a mattci ol peiccptton If the distnutue 
unit) o( iiu aoi<i ‘go’ v.cic not a fact, and n wcie idenlKal v.hh 
the coiMitutin leiicis the pionunctntion of g' oi ‘o* cvould he 
sutfa !{ nf foi c oniinuinenung the meaning of 'go' It cannot hv, 
iluudcae, dented that the siutcssnc piescnce of nsc> things gnc'S 
list to a thud thing uhicli lias a distinctive imliv idualtiv, fiotn 
ihc (onsiituent elenumis We can clucuKite the mattei bv adding 
funlun e,\aniplcs A gailand of Ilovvcrs has no existence outside 
die fiouei-uniis, no doubt But it cannot be dented that die garland 
IS ddkrcm fiom the flowci -units, as the latter outside the juxia- 
poution that gives ijsc to a gailand, do not sena the pin pose <4 a 
gailamb It IS a maitci of cxpciience, and not of piiu logic, dial 
tlu tcanbinaiion vt ivo anus gives rise tci a (list nu tive thud, which 
is both difkient and non-dillc leiu hom the (caistmtem nnus 
The Jaiira is emphatualtv un|)nitist hcie as elsevhcir, v\lien die 
naiuie ol cxisience cjl ,tn caitiiv becomes the objccr cjf a donbi 
The Buddlusi and othei idtaltsik logicians veemid s ent a cmitia- 

■v? 

dudon m siuh case*- but this is onl\ anodui instance of the 
imompetemv ol puic logic to deal wmh di(‘ nattne of exiNtems 
a i^rio I and mclepciKiduh of cxptiicncc. 

’! Ik diiirl piop'->sition, it has been stxn, is not a nunc icslnpli- 
i:iXh%n cjI the fiisl tvso Thai the* rombiiiaucm of the pudicaies 
c4 ih( iimi ivo pjoposidcjijs U a diffeu ot pudirate is, vx irnsr, 
not ope’n to sniftu doitin L<f ns riow cc/Osidir whedur die 
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fouuh pioposiuon is logically necessary The logical necessity of 
ihc lointh pioposiUon can be established if the smuiltancons 
picscnce of two attributes can be shown to evohe an attnbute 
distinct from the attributes jneduated in the thud pioposiuon 
The lointh piedicate *ine\pressibility’, it is inged, is but the 
abbicMated formula loi occunencc oi the posiine and negative 
attiibutcs The thud piedicate also states tl\e presence of these 
two dlie diffeicnce between the thud and louith predicates 
consists m tlic difleience of time of their occuircnce But is the 
difleieme of time a pioof ol an ontological diffeiente^ Let us 
considei the pioposiuon, There aie pen and papci on the table ’ 
Oui knowledge of the piesence of pen and papei, in so far as it is 
denied fiom the knowledge of the pioposition, is no doubt deiivcd 
in succession But this is due to the exigency of articulation, 
which cannot take place in one and the same time It is obvious 
that the diffeiencc in the time ol oui cognitions cannot aigue an 
ontological difference The presence of the tuo in one substratum 
IS a fact irhich does not admit of a difference in the nalure of their 
existence, though theie may be a difleicnce in the timc-ordcr of 
then cognition The difference is at most subjective Some 
exponents of the Jama dialectic have tiled to meet the objection 
on logical giounds The) asseit that though iheie may be no 
ontological diffeience between the ihnd and the fouith piedicalcs, 
tlie logical difference between them cannot be denied The 
difference is a mattci of foimal logic, and this is not incompatible 
with the lack of objective mateiial diffeience After all. the 
sevenfold jDredication is only a seiics of foimal predications the 
validity of which is to be determined by canons of formal consist- 
ency The demands of formal consistency can be satisfied by the 
aj^jilication of the test of tednndance The foiiith proposition 
would be redundant, if its import were seli-ideniical with that of 
tlie thud in foim But the ideiiUty of formal import is not jnesent 
in tlicsc Uro propositions This will be apparent fiom the consi- 
dciation of the impoii of the two jiropositions we have giv'en in 
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u. ?' M' th( fncsciu (hnpicr ‘llu |h n cx'Af^ .uifl doc'- nf.i 

:v ill!' ihisirl nrd ihc |H'n is incxpu b ilic 

piop^HUjoii I'hc j)icd«u'»tc ‘‘ncxpicsMbU’ Is biu the nbl u,- 
IoH!*u1a loi iIk ‘iiiiirUc'ncfitss pUM.‘iife of e\btcnte ruol 
nnr c jHicntc' m the stHjjrit, 'pro Iacu adnniiing that rlicir 
2 -' no inaitii.'] fhllcitme hervecn the suctc^sivc prostntnunn 
tin s'jotihaiKous picsentation of the tuo ntuibntcs in the sclfstinic 
'^iib‘'Uatimn tin, doflcic ir c in the lonna! unpoit of the tno piopo 
.suioH' t'- r.oi habic to floubi In the third ptop,j5ition, the pi in^pal 
pKchnt,' >s ceritiHC atvl ‘noii'extsiOTn c’ i*- onU its adicttnal 
.nl|U’Ki In the fontih pioposiiion tiic ptf tilt ale (onss<i'- of btjth 
tMsitnte and n<)n t Aisttiu v having (Ovtpi 1 sinus nnd 
psotumfJHf* In '.hr ]aile‘>' pio]‘e>'-nion ‘ntvn rsu'-ient c is nol a 
UK u a}!)p' luhx to tMSHntr n'huh is the t.rc tu the ihntl pto'po 
MiUHi i hus thtic IS IK) logical ictUuKlaih s and lius o tliC logu il 
uau.im (oi dit'U M'parau a'■^t‘^UJn 

Hiu this fUientc oi ihe fomih piopodtuju on giounds of 
loii’Us! ihf' ntn to iUMtndctl itself lo all 'riir didtunuc nnni 
be ontfsh\,^ii al anti obi<ntne oilunvist the <•(. '.infold ptctluatitni 

v. ’onhl hr onls a nutuci td lubjetiiw nctes^o. , v.huh slunthl ntu 

banc salidus tipau fioui its ftniKbiioi m objctitw irudu 
\!'aoo*ci tins loputl diltiKC v ould luH pTitbuk ihc adntnsifjn 
id n*,o{*ilut piofjo luoi’s in addition to J.o s* \(n 'I he fouler of 
I ti.lu lUoii tna\ In umstd m th. ihml.irl 'vvtnfli po>positun’‘ , 
u'd lids sltould t\,as!on I'^'O cabrt pinposiutms die prcditaics 
h*’\ nig tiuh !i tu hmi d Ui,n*ni rini', of lusi^Ttnig 
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^sisHiKi hist and t'nuc-nu l ilic pi<f]M>sjti< r laae In oaud 
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fold piedicaiion, the iiuroditciion of the iv/o addiuoiial ] 3 roposi- 
tions icsulung from ihe admiued formal diffcicncc of impoit 
cannot be deban cd b) any logic- The difference oi the predicates 
In the thud and fonith propo'^itions must be shomi to be based 
upon a niateiial diRercncc oi cither of thcni has to be expunged 
Later exponents of the sescnlold dialectic arc cmphaticall'^ of the 
opinion that the diffcicnce is maiciial and objective and not foimal 
01 subjcctue I’he third picdicatc assicts the co-ccjiial pinnae) 
ol the ix\o picdicatcs taken togcthei and the fointh picdicatc 
stands lor a netv attnbute dilTcicnt fiom both Let us examine 
the impoiL of the picdicates of die seven propositions scualiniy 
and the material diffeicncc ol the attiibutes trill become apparent 
d he Inst piedicate ‘existence’ is tuie, as the realit) ol the 
subject in its otrn context cannot be denied The pen is really 
existent 111 so far as it is its ot\n sell But this does not give us full 
insight into the natiiie of the pen The pen is pen only because 
It IS not noi-pcn It can have a determinate existence only by viitue 
of its non-existence as an) thing else than pen This attribute is 
asscited in (he second proposition Thus, each of the two attii- 
btitcs belongs to the pen But each by itself does not lay baie the 
individuality, but the two together do The compresence of the 
tno, again, docs not exhaust the natuie of the pen It is equally 
a felt fact that the compresence gives rise, to a novel attnbute, 
wliicli cleines fiom the tiro and at the same time is different from 
both of them The attnbute, engendered by the s)ntliesis of the 
two attributes, is clifleient inasmuch as it not only contains the 
two elements but tiansfoims them The synthesis of the opposite 
attnbmcs. existence and non-existence, stated in the thud piopo- 
sition, IS only a s)nthcsis of togcthei ness But the fouilh piedicate 
goes fulthcr than this togetherness, inasmuch as it asscits an 
attnbute which not only is a compiescnce of the two, but a novel 
attnbute in vhich the tvo attiibutes are dissolved into one A 
concrete example may illustiatc the tiuth of oui contention A 
bet Cl age is made of setcial ingiedients, sugar, curd, spices, and 
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analysis, pliciiomcnal objects aic unspeakable as teal or as unreal, 
since icality, absolute and unconditioned, is lacking in them The 
vciy fact that they aic non-existent elsewhere and elscwhen is 
piooi of thcii lack of lealit) in their own natuie and light But 
they aie not unreal fictions, as they aic objects of expeiience while 
fictions aic not Thus, they aie unspeakable and indefinable as 
leal or uni cal The Vedantist concludes from these piemises that 
the phenomenal objects aic the creations ol ignorance, cosmic or 
individual, and aie unreal in the absolute sense The Jaina 
admits the tiutli of the piemises, but does not think that the 
Vedantist conclusion is inevitable The Jama does not admit 
that icality is fiee fioni dcteiminations It is experience alone 
that can gi\e us insight into the natuie of reality, and expeiience 
acquaints us with determinate existents Indeteiminate or 
universal existence is only a niattci of abstiact thought. It has 
been said in the beginning of this cliaptei that the opposition of 
deteiminate being with indetcrmniate being is the starting point 
of the scx’enfold dialectic It has also been made clear that indeter- 
minate being IS only a logical thought and not an ontological 
fact, and ihat the i elation of opposition docs not presuppose the 
co-ordinate status of the ojiposites m the ontological order The 
Jama agiees with the Vedantist that reals are indefinites, but this 
does not afloid a logical wairant accoidmg to the Jama foi 
declaiing them to be uni cal appeal aiice, engendered by ignorance 
It is not untiue because it cannot be expiessed by a single positive 
concept 'W^'e have to take it as it is although it lefuses to fit m 
tviih the logical appaiatus as cinployctl by tiaditional philosophy 
1 take the libeity of quoting the piegnant obseivations of Prof. 
K C Bhattachaiya and piesent them m spite of their difficulty 
to the leader without any comments Prof Bhattachana witli 
his micioscopic vision has sei7cd hold of the secret of Jama thought 
and no better elucidation seems possible “The deteiminate exis- 
tent is . being and negation as chstinguishablv together, togetlier 
by uhat the Jama calls kiamai pana. The given indefinite— the 
19 
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\vc now }no})ose to (lianss the nnjioii of each term of ihc 
pioposttions laicit tcini is logically signiluani and the significance 
of the. terms toiurihmcs to the stgnifaancc oi the propsiuon ns a 
whole, i el ns considei the* fnsi luo jnoposnions, dltc first 
piuptjsitioii is 'Ihc jai exists ccuanih in a ccnucxl (sydd mty 
eta ahn-eJi} 'I he Sounal dcliniiion of the lust pioposition utay 
bt piopoundcd in the lolhnving terms It is an allinnatixc 
pioposuion xslnch as'.eus a posiuxe iaii withotu negating oihci 
thanu lerisiic s in uupert of a subject. In the example given the 
jai is ihc subjeci and kxssts' is the picdnaic*. which is a ptopeuy 
fit the jai I he second piopositicm may he ioimalh tiefmed as 
iollov, V. 'it 5 s a negathe propo>itif>n impotung negation of a 
tkUam piopesu without negating othei c inuaeteristit s ’ 'llic 
in d'R-'. imi ftuaiid* exist ni anothei cmncxi' In the oiigntal 
piopo'.iiion in ^ms'nit i|urdil*vine pupositions, vi7 , synt and 
ret .iu‘ cmploced It u (fitiRtili to fmd exai t cquixaleius ol tfitse 
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two terms in English We have tentatively rcndeied syat as hn a 
context’ and eva as ‘<ertainly.’ Wq aic conscious of the inadequacy 
of the English icnns to connote the sense that the original terms 
signify But the elucidation of the meaning of the terms will 
seiwe to pieclude misconception and so we do not ivait foi exact 
equivalents In our opinion the tcim sydi is untranslatable Let 
us examine the logical value of the teims of the fiist proposition 
7 ’he panicle ‘ceitainly’ (cx'a) is logically necessary inasmuch as 
It selves to exclude an undesiiablc consecpience The existence 
of the jar is to be understood as existence in reference to its own 
context constituted by its own individuality and specific spatio- 
tcmpoial setting, and not in reference to a diffeient 
context riic paiticle ‘certainly’ (eva) is calculated to 
exclude this contingency It helps to claiify the impoit of the 
predicate that it relates to the subject in refeience to a particular 
context and not in a different reference The negative implication 
IS deiived fiom the use of the panicle eva^ which we have tenta- 
tively translated as ‘certainly’ It has a lestiictive force and this 
should be undei stood as the meaning of the English equivalent. 
The exact implication of eva m the proposition is the exclusion 
of the negation of ‘existence ’ The predicate ‘existence’ is 
affirmed of the subject, and this affirmation can fie significant, only 
if the predicate belongs as a matter of necessity to the subject 
The element of necessity is indicated by the adverb ‘certainly’ 
(eva). It means that the predicate is a necessary concomitant of 
the connotation of the subject, though not a part of it. It may be 
a synthetic proposition and the piedicate may be a neiv attribute 
But the veiy fact of predication implies that the attribute is not 
absent in the subject The adveib ‘ceitainly’ implies that die 
attribute predicated is a necessaiy concomitant of the connotation 
of die subject, though not a part of the implication of the term, 
and the negation of the opposite follows from the necessity of the 
relation that is emphasised by it (eva). 

The term syd( 15 untrandatabic It means that the subject 
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possesses a manifold of atiribiites In the proposition sydd ghato 
'sfy eva the particle sydl implies that the subject is a manifold of 
attributes of idiich the predicate is one as a matter of fact That 
the predicate is one of the attributes possessed by the subject and 
that as a matter of necessity is implied by the term ‘certainly’ {evci) 
The full meaning of the first proposition may thus be stated as 
folloi\^s “The jai is a substance of idiich ‘existence’ is one attribute 
as a matter of necessity among the plurality of attributes that 
belongs to it ’’ The phrase ‘as a matter of necessity’ implies that 
the predicate is never absent in the subject It may be urged that 
the element of necessity is falsely introduced inasmuch as the 
opposite of existence, vit non-existence, is also predicated of it in 
the second proposition And the form of the proposition being 
the same, existence and non-existence, both being predicates, 
would belong to the subject as a matter of necessity. This seems 
to be a case of self-contradiction But the Jaina does not find any 
contradiction m the two predicates belonging to the same subject, 
as existence and non-existence are determinate If they were 
indeterminate, the contradiction would be inevitable And the 
contradiction ivould again be irresistible if existence and non- 
existence were affirmed of the subject in the same reference. The 
jar IS existent as a jar and non-existent as other-than-jar There 
IS no contradiction here But if the jar were affirmed to be 
existent and non-existent both as a jar, the contradiction would 
be apparent As in the first two propositions existence and non- 
existence are predicated in a determinate sense, there is no con- 
tradiction betiveen them 

It is worthy of remark that the qualifying phrases sydt and 
eva are not absolutely indispensable for logical precision It is 
necessary for those who have not realized tire indeterminate 
nature of reality Reals are indeterminate in the sense that they 
cannot be determined as possessing only such and such attributes 
and not the rest The particle sydt is employed only to emphasise 
this tiTith. But it is not necessary for a person who is aware of 
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the manifoldness of reals Similarly the paiticle 'eva' is ledundant 
They aie employed only to guaid against a ctistomai’y misconcep- 
tion, and if such misconception be not present, they aie not 
logically necessary But a logical discourse is always aimed at 
peisons, who are m doubt, but inquisitive for tiuth, and with 
legal d to such persons the logical form has its significance and 
necessity 

Let us noiv sum up the lesults of the analysis of the import 
of the individual terms and dcteiminc the total import of the 
piopositions The import of the fust piopositioii is thus to be 
stated as folloivs “The jar is possessed of existence as determined 
by Its own nature and so on “ The second proposition means 
'The jar is possessed of non-existence as determined by other 
individuality and so on ’ The existence and non-existence that 
aie predicated of the subject aie determinate ‘The jar used as 
the subject m the proposition is only illiistiative. We can 
substitute any existent for it and the jmedicate will relate to 
it And as regaids the piedicates, ‘existence' or ‘non-existence,’ 
they are also specific instances and can be replaced by any other 
attiibiite The piinciple governing predication is that an 
attribute is nccessaiily concomitant -with its negative Whatever 
attribute, quality or action, may be jmedicated, it can be true 
of a subject only in reference to a context The jar, for instance, 
exists m so far as it possesses the nature of jar and does not exist 
in the natuie of a pen Existence is determined by non-existence 
and vice veisa We have seen in the second chapter that non- 
existence is a case of other-existence The jai is the non-existence 
of the }3en and vice versa Existence without reference to and 
independent of individual entities is only an abstraction of 
thought ‘A’ can have existence because it has not existence as ‘B.’ 
Existence is always concrete and as such is defined and determined 
by other concrete existence In other words, existence cannot be 
sepal ated fiom ivhat exists, though it is distinguishable in thought 
What is said of existence also holds good of other attributes. A 
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real is possessed of infinite attributes and these cannot be separated 
fi'oin the real They arc one ivith the leal in the sense that they 
ha\ e no existence apart from and independent of the real, in which 
they are embodied Thus all attributes are determinate in the 
sense of having determinate being. And determinate being means 
being in a particular reference outside ivhich it is simply non est 
So being and non-being are correlates and the predication of one 
implies the predication of the other 

It folloi'^-s then that the negative proposition is as much true 
as the affirmative one It has been contended by others that being 
or existence ^ constitutes the nature of a real and non-being only 
relates to another real The import of the predicate in the 
proposition ‘The jar exists’ is that existence is a part and parcel 
of the reality of the jar ‘The jar does not exist’ is really an 
appal ent jiroposition, having only a formal similarity with the 
affirmative pioposition The predicate ‘non-existence’ does not 
in leality belong to the jar as a jar, but to what is not jar. 
The Jama is also agreed that the negation of the attribute has 
reference to something else The jar really exists as jar and not 
as pen So negation of existence can have reference to the pen 
and other things which are not jar If the non-existence of pen 
^vcie an attribute of the jar, the colour, shape and other character- 
istics of the pen should also be the attributes of the jar But this 
is absuid llie Jama, hoivever, does not think that the two cases 
aie similar or that the contention is tenable The colour, shape 
and other qiialitites of the pen are the exclusive properties of the 
jien and so cannot be predicated of any thing else. But non- 
existence-as-pen is an attribute of the jar The jar has a self- 
existence and a sclf-idcntity which is inseparable from its non- 
existcncc-as-jar As has been said above, existence has no objective 
status apart from the concrete real, and since one real is distin- 


1 The ]ama docs not distinguish bettveen being and existence, which 
are ah\a\s co net etc. 
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guishccl fioin aiiothei leal, the existence of one is ipso facto 
disLingtiislicd fiom LliaL of othci’s That one existence is distinct 
from aiiolhci existence means that the tvo aic not identical, that is 
to say, each has an identity of its own which can be nndei stood 
fully in icfcience to another existence To know is to distinguish 
A thing can be known fully as it is in itself only when it is known 
to be ivhat it is not. It is really dilhcult to determine the status of 
the clement of negation in tlie knoivledgc of a real— 'whethci it is 
antecedent oi consequent to the knowledge of the positive aspect 
But the question of piecedcnce is not material It is undeniable 
that conception of a i eal is a complex of a positive and a negatii’C 
aspect The Jama does not seem to be ivTong when he insists that 
the determinate cognition of a ical as what it is and as tvhat it is 
. not IS a matter of intuition, sensuous or non-sensuous according 
to the natiiie of the object It has been said in the fourth ^chaptei 
that conceptual knoivledge accoi cling to the Jama is as much 
deiived fiom objective reality as sensc-m tuition is 

Another consideration may be put foiirard m favoui of the 
Jaina contention ‘TJie jai does not exist’ is a pioposition which 
has the same foimal consistency as tlie afTiimative proposition has 
If non-existence be a chaiacteiistic, it must have a substiatum of 
its own The Naiyayika would have us beiici'e that it btilongs to 
■\sdiat IS not-jar, since existence as pen and the like is denied of the 
jar, and the jai’s non-existence is ecjuivalent to the negation of 
existence as pen But that only shifts the difficulty and does not 
solve It. The coincidence of non-existence and existence in the 
pen again itouIcI laise the same difficulty The pen is a pen 
because it is not not-pen, that is to say, jar and the like. The nega- 
tion of not-pen is thus as mucli an clement of its being as the pen- 
(haiactei is The Jaina again substantiates his position by a 
different line of approach He examines the implication of the 
substantive-adjective lelation and amv^es at the same result 
‘’Whatever is an adjectival deteimination is necessaiily concomit- 
ant inth Its opposite The piedicate is an adjectival determination. 
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The predicate is concomitant with its opposite.’ This is a perfect 
syllogistic argument and is also materially true. Take any proposi- 
tion and the truth will be obvious. ‘The pen is red’ is a pioposi- 
tion with ‘red’ as the predicate No^v% the predicate ‘red’ has 
signihcance only, because it is a determinate attribute, which it is 
by \irtue of its negation of the opposite, not-red Many things 
may be not-red, but the negation of not-red ivould apply only to 
ivhat is red The implication of the proposition ‘the pen is red' is 
that 'the pen is not not-red as distinguished fiom diamond’ Not 
only is the laiv true of positive attributes, but it equally holds good 
of negative attributes also ‘The pen is not red,’ though apparently 
a negative proposition, has a positive implication The pen has 
some colour, which we knoiv to be different from red. Even in 
ivdiat IS held to be an absolutely negative proposition, e g , ‘Air 
has no' colour,’ the negation of colour has a positive implication 
in that colour is existent in some other substance If ive noiv apply 
the laiv to the cases under consideration, -we shall see that the 
propositions ‘The jar exists’ and ‘the jar does not exist’ are rather 
complementary to one another and not inconsistent. Existence, 
being a predicate and an adjective, must be concomitant with its 
opposite, non-existence, and similarly non-existence, being a 
predicaCe, "^vill be concomitant ■with existence ^ The Vedantist 
complains of contradiction in the coincidence of existence and non- 
existence in one substratum But the Jama is emphatic in his 
repudiation of the charge There is no incompatibility, as the 
existence of a thing qua itself and non-existence qua, others are 
not impel ceived It is non-perception of co-existence, which is 
the deteiminant of contradiction, but this is conspicuous by its 
absence heie It is not a fact that existence is incongruent ivith 
non-existence, or that one supeiscdes the other as light does 
darkness. We have fully discussed the nature and scope of the Lair 

1 asiiuam pi atisedhyena. 'vinabhavy ekadhannini nasdtvam 
piatisedhyena 'vinabhavy ekadhai mini. 
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of Conn adit Lion in the fust chapter and the aigiiments need not 
be icpioduced hcic 

Th£ justification of the fiist two pioposilions in the chain of 
seven fokl predication has diawn us into a discouisc on the subjcct- 
incdicatc iclation. But the position adopted by the Jama imolvcs 
him in open conflict with the Naiyayika and we cannot a\oid 
ad\ citing to the contiovcisy e\cii though it may necessitate a 
dig! ession 

The Naiyayika belie\cs in certain facts ^vhich are always 
existent and then opposites aie inconceivable For example, 
‘expressible/ ‘cognisable’ ‘knowable’ are aLtnbutes which are not 
inapplicable to anything and as such have no opposites v They 
aie imuei sally predicable But as they have no opposites the 
Jaina’s position that all predicates aie concomitant with their 
ojjpositcs cannot hold good in these cases Is theie anything which 
is incxpicssiblc oi unknowable^ To asseit that A exists and is 
inexpicssible oi unknoivable imolvcs self-contiadiction, inasmuch 
the \eiy asseiLion of it as A presupposes its being known and the 
ac{ of asseition constitutes its expression This is certainly a 
plausible argument against the Jama position But the plausibility 
ivill not beai sciutin) ‘Knowablity’ is a definite concept and it 
can have a meaning onl) if it negates its opposite If a thmg is called 
knovablc by vnluc of its being cognised b) an acci edited instill- 
ment of cognition, then of couise fictions arc not knowable So 
the ojjposiic of ‘knowable’ will not be wanting If, howerer, 
'knorvable be taken to stand foi ‘thinkable,’ then also such expres- 
sions as “square circle” arc available as the examples of ‘imtlimk- 
able The question can be decided by a dilemma Is the 
cxpi ession ‘unknowable’ immeaning? It cannot be entirely 
meaningless, as nobody ivould then caie to asseit it or feel called 
upon to icbiit It So the opposite of ‘knowable’ is not absent. 
Fiiithcr if ive descend from tire realm of abstract speculation to the 
field of conoete leals, we shall have to acknowledge that the 
pioposition, The jai is knoivable’ affirms the predicate in a deter- 
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in male sense flic jar is imowablc as a jar and not as a pen Heie 
the pen’ ^rill stand as its opposite So all concepts, in so fai as 
llic) ha\c meaning, will Iia\c their opposites The Naiyayika’s 
advocac) of purely jiositn e attributes thus cannot create a difficulty 
for the Jama standpoint The fact can be made further deal 
fiom the consideiation that the Naiyayika ivould not have an 
occasion to make such assertions as that there are purely positne 
attributes, if there was no possibility of dispute The Naijayika 
may succeed m exposing the inconsistency m the position of the 
opponent ivho ivould deny it But the very necessity of logical 
defence shows that ‘unknowable’ may be logically untenable, but 
psychologically possible As regards ‘exprcssibility’ the Jama docs 
not think it to be ivithout its opposite This has been made 
deal in oui treatment of the concept of mexpressibility in Chapter 
V We ha\e seen that the law that the prcdicable attiibiitc has 
Its iiegatR'e concomitant holds good also m the case of so-called 
purely positive attributes Wc must consider the cases of fictions, 
eg, sk}'-fiover, a bairen woman’s son, squai e-circle, phoenix, 
centaur and the like Nobody would commit tlie absuidity of 
supposing that they arc existent m any reference These absolutely 
unreal fictioiis aie logically piedicable, but they have no posithe 
concomitant, ivhich they should have if the laiv of the mutual 
implication of opposites ewere universally true But the Jama 
would not take these fictions as purely negative ideas If they aie 
thinkable, they exist as thought constiuctions. though not as 
objccthe facts Viewed fiom this point of vicit’^ their objccthe 
non-existence is found to be comraensuiate isTth conceptual 
existence. Ii is not raamtaiiicd that the iicgathc concomitant 
should ha^’c coordinate status— an objective non-existence ha\ing 
sub]ectivc existence as its implicate or mcc lersa will equally meet 
the icquiremcnts of the law And if we look deeper, coordinate 
status of tlic positive and negatue concomitants can also be 
discovcicd in thece cases 'Ihcse fictions are complex construc- 
tions of incongiuous elements Both square and circle, sky and 
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Howci, a bancn woman and a son, aic objeclhcl) existent facts 
But their combination is only non-existent So the concomitance 
of existence and non-cxisicncc is found to hold good in these cases 
also 

‘Tlic law of cmfcomitancc of opposites is only a deduction 
fiom the Jama conception of dcteiminatcncss of existence and as 
such liolds good oi all reals iiiespcctuc of then lolc in logical 
thought ^Vc have applied the law to predicates, but that is only 
by tray of illiisti'aiion Predicate or suljjccL, the law holds good 
of all facts The conception of determinate existence is m direct 
opposition to the Vcdaiitist position of one unnersal existence 
which admits of no negation It is again opposed to the Fluxist 
position that non-cxistcncc is only a fiction A determinate 
existence is a complex of existence and non-cxistence, both being 
leal elements oi ii Tlic hist proposition is thus m need of being 
supplemented by tlie second— each being an incomplete description 
taien by itself Let us notv elucidate the mijiort of the pioposi- 
tions in tlic light of the icsiilts of our speculations ‘The jar exists’ 
would thus be coiTcctly intcipretcd as ‘X (the jar) is the substra- 
tum of existence as detei mined by the natuie of jar ’ The existence 
piedicatcd of the jar is thus delei inmate and we mean this tvhen 
tve fin thcr amplify 'the original proposition, ‘The jar exists’, by 
adding the icstnctivc clause ‘as jar to it The second proposition 
is ‘The jar docs not exist’ which is fuither amplified as ‘The jar 
docs not exist as pen and so on ’ Tlic non-existence of the jar is 
determined by the pen and the like which stand for the whole class 
of not-jar The negative particle ‘not’ m connection with the verb 
means ‘non-existcnce’ and the lattci is determined by the pen and 
the like The non-existence predicated would thus be deter- 
minate I'he full impoil of the second pioposiiion thus amounts 
to the following — ‘Ihe jai is the siibstiaium of non-existence as 
dctci mined by the nature of pen-and-the-like ’ As non-cxistencc 
is identical rvith the lealit^ in ivliidi it subsists, the non-existence of 
pen and the like wouhi be ideniical with the jar. The jmopositions 
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only a0irm the truths tvhich have been established by us in the 
second chaptci 

\Vg ha\e repeatedly asserted that existence and non-existence 
aic always determinate Existence is determined by the specific 
nature or mdn iduahty of the subject (svai upa) and non-cxistence 
IS in its turn detei mined by the nature or individuality of things, 
ivhich arc different from tlie subject [paianipa). There are also 
other determinants of existence and non-existence, viz._, substance 
{chaoya) location (hsefia) and time (kdla) What are ive to 
understand by these determinants^ To return to the example 
given, ‘The jar exists,’ the predicate ‘existence’ is said to be 
determined by the nature of the jar But ivdiat is the exact signi- 
ficance of the expression ‘nature’ of the jar ? The Jama answers 
the question in his characteristic way It is not necessary according 
to him to entei into a metaphysical discourse to determine the 
nature of the jar. It all depends upon the universe of discourse. 
By ‘the nature of the jar’ one can understand the connotation of 
the term, ivhich, in terms of ontolog}% is the uniform attribute or 
attributes that characten/e all jars, and by ‘the nature of others’ 
one can understood the connotation of the terms expressing pen 
and the like. The existence of the jar ^vould thus be determined 
by the attributes which invariably present themselves to our mind 
when we think of the jar The result is the same A jar exists 
so far as it possesses the attributes which we associate wnth it in 
oui thought If a jar uere to exist as partaking of tlie attributes 
of a pen. the jai iv’’ould not be distinguishable from the pen And 
if, again, it did not exist as possessed of the attributes wiiich 
chaiacteiTze it just as it does not exist as possessed of the attributes of 
pen and the like, it would be a non-entity like a sky-floiver The 
natuie of a real is, however, composed of an infinite number of 
attributes, which cannot be fully comprehended by the limited 
intellect that mankind normally possesses. But that does not make 
oui knowledge unreal or false, though undoubtedly it must be 
incomplete as we aie at present constituted. Any attribute that 
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wc comprehend m a leal ivill be a real paiL of its nature What 
is necessary in a philosophical discouise is. that w^c must stick to it 
tlnongliout Thus, one is at liberty to think of the jar as a name, as 
a substance, oi as a mode And in adirming its existence we must 
lemembcr that the predicate belongs to the subject in respect of 
the nature m which we undei stand it The predication of non- 
existence likewise tv ill have lefeicncc to a iiatinc other than this. 
It IS quite legitimate again to lake the jar m a veiy restricted 
sense, for example, as possessed of a distmctne magnitude The 
afllimation ol existence of the jai would then be determined by 
this magnitude and the negation of existence ivould then be 
delermined by other magnitude, which it does not possess The 
logical consequences ivill be the same in spite of the variation of 
oui conception, as the afliimation and negation of existence ivill 
ha\e leference to the particulai conception Thus, if the jar as 
possessed of the name, or the mode or magnitude were not to exist 
qua these determinations like the pen it would be a non-entity, 
and if It weie again to exist in respect of opposite determinations, 
it would not be distinguishable fiom things which possess the 
latter cleteimmations We do not think it necessary to multiply 
instances What is necessaiy is to lecognize the metaphysical truth 
that things aie possessed of an infinite pluiality of attributes and 
the piedication of one among these attributes is not false, though 
it is admittedly incomplete as a description of the nature of the 
subject Eveiy one of these attributes is true, but it would be a 
mistake, which is however ti-aditional, to suppose that these alone 
constitute the natuie of things 

We are now to consider the nature of other deteiminants, 
VIZ , substance, time and location, which we have referred to The 
word ‘substance’ (fhavya) heie stands foi the material or stuff of 
ivhich It is made The substance of the jai is thus clay It exists 
as made of this material and is non-existent in respect of another 
mateiial, eg, gold The pioposition ‘the jar exists’ is thus to be 
completed by the insertion of the qualifying phiase ‘of clay,’ 
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"fhc jai ol clay exists and not the jar of gold That the mateiial 
siiifT IS a neccssar) dctciminant of the predicate is obvious fiom 
tlic consideration tliat it has the same logical consequences as tlic 
fust detenninant notified aboie Thus if the jar were to exist 
in icspcct of another material, it would not be possible to asseit 
that the jar is of clay and not of gold. A rich man may have a jar 
made of gold But the gold jar would not be the same thing as the 
clay-jai The diffcience is due to the difference of the material, 
though shape, size and functions may be similar The difference of 
mateiial is only an instance of the difference of substance The 
jai exists in clay and has no reality outside it. The same tiuth 
holds 111 the case of qualities also The qualities must inhere in 
their respective substances and outside these substances, they have 
no being E\ en in the case of those qualities which are known to 
inhere in moie than one substance, the determination of the 
existence of these qualities bj means of substance is also not 
wanting Con|unction and disjunction, foi instance, are qualities 
ishich iclate to tvo things It requiics ti\o things to be con|oined 
togcthci and two again for one to be disjoined fiom the other 
Though one substance cannot detcimine the existence of these qua- 
lities, the two togcthci as thenysubstrates will ha\e the determining 
inffuence Coiijiinclion and disjunction can have existence only 
in their oivn substiatcs and not in otheis Thus, the third substance 
will determine their non-existence If these attributes were to 
ha\'c indetci inmate substance, that is to say, if they could be 
‘iiqiposed to exist in otliei substances than those in which they 
actually exist, the piedicatc of determinate conjunction or dis- 
junction would be impossible And if again they ivere not to 
exist even in theii oirii substrates as they do not, in fact, m diffeient 
substrates, they uould be non-existent fictions 

.Similarly, location is to be taken into account as determinant 
of the existence of things The jar exists on the giound and not 
on the v.all The ground 'inll be the specific location of the jar 
and the wall xvill be the location of other than jar. If a jar were 
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(0 exist both in its own location and in the location of othei things, 
the jai would not be a determinate existent And if it wcie not 
to exist c\cn in its own location, it W'oiikl not exist anywhcic, as it 
admittedly docs not exist outside its own location. Location is 
thus a detcinunant of the existence of tilings, wLich aie what they 
aic by Mitiic of then jiosscssion of specific locations. wLicli cannot 
be in ten changed 

'fimc again is a deteiminant of existence 'Fhc jar exists in 
Its own time and not in other time 71 ie jar's owni time is tlie 
picsent time and othei time is the past or the futuie If time 
ivTic not a determinant of its existence, die jar could exist in the 
past and the futuie and thus would be an etcinal substance By 
the ‘picsent time’ we must iindcistand the duration of time duiing 
irliich a jai endures It has an uppci and a lower limit constituted 
by its 01 igiii and its end The upper limit separates the past from 
the picsent and the low^ei limit finiiished by the end of the jar 
constitutes the futuie Ccitainly it is absurd to suppose that the 
jai can exist in all these thiec divisions of time, oi to suppose that it 
docs not exist in its oivn time as it docs not in the past and the 
futuie The Vcdantist denies die reality of these determinations, 
but the denial of detei minations is itself a case of determina- 
tion But unless a person is prepared to acquiesce in the Vedantist’s 
conclusion, oi the Sunyavadin’s conclusion that nothing exists, 
he will have to accept the findings of the Jama on the reality of 
these detci minations The full impoit of the pioposition ‘the jar 
exists’ IS thus to be elucidated as follow's * ‘The jar is die siibstia- 
tum of existence as determined by the nature of the jai, its 
substance (of cla^) its present time and its own location ’ The 
non-cxistcnce of the jai ivould likcwnsc be detei mined by reference 
to time, place and substance 

The affiimation of the universal proposition, that the nature 
of leals is dcteimmed by (he fouifold inteinal deteiminant as 
what it is and by the fouifold external determinant as what it is 
not, laiscs a pioblem about these deteiminants thcmschcs Are 
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the dcLuminanis dctcnninalc > If so, they must have inleinal and 
cxicinai dciciininaius And the same question will be miscd 
icg<irdi!ig the second set. -which again mil reqiiiie a thud set of 
imcinal and external dclermmanls, and the thiid set will requiic 
a fourth set and so on to infinity The unneisal necessity insisted 
upon imU lead to a legiessns acl tnfinilum and the denial of this 
necessity at an) stage mil amount to surrender of a fundamental 
doctiinc It may be maintained on the analog)' of the final self- 
detei mined stage that reals may be self-determined The Jama 
meets the piobicm by taking his stand upon concrete realism. 
He refuses to accept the solution that experience deteimmes the 
natine ol things as it is without reference to any deteiminant, 
external or mteinal In the determination of the nature of leals 
the Jama banks iqion the testimony of experience, but he refuses 
to be a pally to delibeiate or undeliberatc twisting of it It is 
experience ivhich envisages a real detci mined as existent and 
non-existent by its internal and external determinants rcspecfively. 
If a piwu considciations irere depended upon in the determina- 
tion of leality, there ivould be no check and no unilorm standard 
A real is to be accepted to be what it is found to be in expeiience 
The dictum 'Things arc determined by tlieir proofs’^ cannot be 
denied If the knowledge of the determinant lequircd another 
determinant, tsc would admit us necessity If it did not requite 
such delcrminanls, we would not insist upon it. If the determina- 
tion of the nature of the deteiminant actually depends upon 
another dctciminani, that need not cause a difficulty A thing 
has a nature of Its oiMi and if the determination of the natuie 
actualh icquiics another natuie of its own and tliat is found in 
cxpciiencc, the fust nature -imU be determined. And the second 
naiinc ma\ or mav not have a thiid natuie. ^Vhat is determined 
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by cx-pciicncc The mallei can be explained by rcfeicnce 
to conciclc iacis The specific iialuic (svaritpa) of a 
self (jiva) IS 10 change into menial slates and this 
menial change assumes one foim as cogniluc aclivity Thus 
cogniine aciniiy will be iis intcinal deiciminant and the 
absence of cognilhe actnity udl be its exieinal deleiminani 
7 'his deleiminani again has its specific dcleimmanis. Thus 
cogiiiiion IS oi u\o kinds— mediate oi non-peiceplual and 
immediate or ] 3 eiccpLuaI The nature of immediate cognition is 
Its lucidity (vaiiadya) and that of the mediate is the lack of lucidity. 
Immediate oi pciccptual cognition has again fwo vai icties— perfect 
and impcifect. Perfect pciception is cognisant of the complete 
natuic of all things and impel feet pciception takes note of parts 
ol things It IS ihus a mattci of cxpciiencc u'hether a determinant 
has another detciminant If a determinant is found ultimately to 
be scif-explanatoi y and sell-determinant, there is no reason 
tshaisoetcr to question its validity. 

The contention that cvciyihmg should be icgarded 
as self-dctciiiiincd on the analog) of such determinants is 
a piece of hollotr sophistiy Now, consciousness is found 
to rcteal itself and its objects Will it be a sound 
aiguinent to maintain tliat brute material facts should be 
sell-1 ctelalor) like consciousness^ Tlie natuie of reals should be 
detcimmed (o be exactly tvhat thc) are found to be and not 
othcnrise Fne is hot and -u-ater is cold, though both are 
substances Is it sound logic to argue that file should be cold like 
water, as both aie substances? The difficulty raised by the 
opponent legaiding the iiatuie of determinants is thus found to 
be imaginaiy As legaids external cleteimmants there is absolutely 
no pioblem, since thc number of reals being infinite and thcii 
natuic being distinct and diffeient m each, the natuie of one can 
be easil) distinguished from that of others It cannot be main- 
tained that things may be niiineiically different, yet tlicy may have 
die same natuic 'A' is different from ‘B' because 'A’ has a nature 
21 
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dilTeicnl Iroin ihat oi I) Liilici li has lo be said dial dierc is 
Jio jduialU) of dung*; or dicii different natiiie is to be conceded. 
Imcii if inoic dial one cnliiv is admiiied die second deternnne 
the fust and the Inst isill dctciniinc the second externally. The 
ddfieultv about exteinai dclciinination is thus non-existent And 
as regal els inieinal deicrminaiion i\c ha\e shown that the difficulty 
IS a figment of pine logic 

Anothci piobicm and we sliall finish with the first two pio- 
posuions Let us examine the i elation ol subject and predicate in 
die hi SI pioposition Let the proposition be ’The self exists’ Is 
‘existence, the jnedicate in the jnoposiiion, different and distinct 
fiom the subject, ‘sell '' Oi are the) identical? If the subject 
and jnedicatc meant the self-identical thing, the relation of subject 
and predicate, substantne and adjective, and the relation of 
(oincidencc of the predicate with the connotation of the subject in 
the subject (sfimanddhilunmna) would not be possible. The 
subject and the pmUcate denoting the same thing would be two 
synonjinous teims and tfie pioposition icould be tautologous. The 
statement oi either die subject or die predicate would be sunicient. 
Of couise It IS jiossible to icgaid all propositions as analytical in 
chaiactci. But ive do not sohe the }noblcm by such termino- 
logical devices An analytical proposition is a pioposition none 
the less If the predicate 'did not mean an) thing different from 
the subject and mcc veisa. it is patent on the face of it that theie 
uoiild be no piojiosiuon The problem is. 'Is a proposition 
possible’ ? sec dial it is not possible if die subject and the 
predicate aic of self-identical impoit. Tlie self-same clifriculty is 
confronted even in what aie called synthetic propositions Let 
the pioposition be ‘The pen is icd ’ It is a synthetic proposition 
inasmuch as the pi edit ate, 'red/ stands loi a tjuality which docs not 
foliov, fiom the connotation oi the subject. But the question 
may be raided, docs red mean the same thing as the subject ? Aie 
thc\ identical in meaning^ If the answer be in the afTiimathc, 
the objection ul tautology stands umefuted. Apait from this 
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dinKuIt) which IS cninnion to all proposhioiis, the pioposilions 
'the pen exists 01 'the self exists* ate insuntes, in w’hich the 
piobicm IS furthci aggiavaicd l>y g^i.ivc difllcultics The 
picdicatc 'exist ence’ is to be asscited of all entities and if the 
lelation of the picclieatc to the subject w'crc 'identity' all entities 
w'ould become identical being identical wnth a self-same predicate, 
‘existence ’ This will be ma'iiifcst fiom analysis of the proposition 
w’c have taken foi considoiation, viz , 'The self exists ’ The self is 
identical wnth existence, ivliich is identical with all that 
exists The icstilt is, the self ivoiikl be evciything. This 
is the conclusion ol the Vcdantist, but a realist wxuld not take it 
to be title 

Identity cannot then be the i elation lictwxcn the subject and 
the picdicate in a ))io]iosiiion because of its untow’'aid conse- 
quences, one logical and another ontological The logical 
consequence oi this view^ is the fallac) of tautology and the onto- 
logical consequence is the abolition of divcisity and pluialism. 
Vedanta deduces these veiy consequences as evidence of the 
unreality of divcisily, but a icalist cannot be a paity to it Let us 
then considei the other alteinatuc Let the relation between 
the subject and the predicate be one of difference ‘The pen is 
led’ IS a proposition If the pen tverc different from ‘red,’ it tvould 
not be led, and if ‘icd’ were diffeicnt from tlie pen, it would not 
be afliimcd of it But the difficulty is accentuated in a pionounced 
form 111 the pioposition ‘The self exists ’ If the self wxie different 
fiom existence, it ivould haic no existence and il would be a 
fiction And as has been observed befoie, existence being a 
univcisal picdicatc, each and c\eiy thing ivould be a fiction, 
being the subject of ‘existence’ and being different from it like the 
self The consequence wnll be nothingness of the universe— the 
conclusion of nmynvdda The consequences are equally fatal to 
logic and icalism But it is equally difficult to maintain that the 
relation of the subject and the picdicate is neither numerical 
idcntit) nor nuraencal diffcicnce, since the iw'o arc con tindict only 
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opposed and the denial of one involves the anhmation of the other 
acrouhng to the Lav of Lxcliidcd Middle, 

I'lic Naiyayka solves the problem by means of 
‘mhcicncc’ {samaimyn). He would have it that though 
existence be diffcieni from the self, the former can be 
in the latter by relation of ^mnavnya or inheicncc Existence 
inheres in the self, though numciically diflcieni fiom it But 
samara) a or inherence is a logical fiction apart from idcntity-cuin> 
difference, which is the Jama position We shall examine this 
Nydya-Vaisc^ihn concept in a scjiaratc chapter and shall see that 
it IS only a device ol philosophical escapism The Jaina meets 
the difficulty by practically denying its reality The difficulty is 
a creation of abstract logic, which the Jama has condemned. The 
relation of the subject and the predicate is neither identil) alone 
nor difference alone, but both together. If ‘existence’, as the 
picdicate, were identical with the subject, the subject would be 
absolutely existent, and if it weie different, the subject would be 
absolutely non-existent. But concrete reals arc neither absolutely 
existent, noi absolutcl) non-existent They are existent and non- 
existent both. If the piedicatc ‘existence’ be taken to stand for 
the whole substance, being conciUTcnt -with it, the relation can 
be taken to be identity Existence as an attiibutc has no objectivity 
apart from the subject and is inseparable from it. Inseparability 
is concomitant with identity The identity of a real is inscpaiable 
from it. And onl) that is inseparable from a real which constitutes 
its identity Existence is inscpaiable fiom the self or the pen, 
because it constitutes its identity But though inseparable and so 
identical, it docs not constitute the ivhole of the identity The 
pen and the self aie both identical with existence, but still tlicy 
aic diffeicnt and diverse, because existence is only a part of their 
being, \\'c ha\c to admit that the subject and tlic predicate arc 
identical and diffeicnt both, because we cannot get lid of the two, 
unless we aic piepaicd to escape into the stranglehold of Yedanta 
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01 to couiL mlcllcciiial death which the mhilism of sunyavada 
holds out as a temptation. 

Section HI 

We have completed the sm\cy of the fust two propositions 
and discussed ’all tlie iclcvant problems in connection therewith. 
We noic piopose to sinvey the lemaining propositions ‘The jar 
exists and docs not exist fin then icle\ant contexts)’ is the thud 
proposition. Hcicin the iico attiibiites, existence and non- 
existence arc succcssuely preditatcd of the subject, ‘jar’ It has 
already been established that the two attributes together from a 
different attiibutc fiom each of them and the lesulting attiibute 
is not a mere mechanical juxtaposition of tico sej^arate attributes, 
predicated lespectivcly in tlic fiist and the second pioposition. 
We shall furthci discuss and e\’aluatc the objections that have been 
advanced by the absolutist philosophcis against the entire system 
of predication at the end of the (haptcr Tlic impoit of the piedi- 
catc and of the subject has been full) discussed and that makes 
fuither discussion oi tlie imjjoit of the pioposition unnecessary 
As legards the fouith proposition, the crux of the pioblcm centres 
upon the picdicate ‘incxpicssible’ and we have discussed thread- 
baic all the piobleilis involved m the concept m the pieceding 
chapter It will be sufTicient to obscive here that the fourth pro- 
position may be defined as one m ivhich the attiibutc of inexpies- 
sibility IS predicated oi the subject But inexpressibility is not 
the sole and sufficient chaiactcristic It is only one among many 
That It is a different attribute from the picdicates of the fiist, 
second and third piopositions has been fully made out and we 
do not see anything to add to idiat has been said alieady 

I'he Jama prefaces all the piopositions b) the word 'syat/ 
ivhich indicates that it is only a jiaitial chaiacteiization Our pie- 
1 loiis investigations have made tlic task of explaining tlie remaining 
propositions lathcr an easy affaii The fifth pioposition asserts 
the comprescnce of two altiibuies, existence and inexpiessibility 
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Both aic real nii<l ncccssar> attribiUes Existence i dates to the 
subject qua a substance in icspcct of its internal determinations 
The ‘inexpic‘isibilu\’ is an attiibute which relates to the substance 
standing in the i elation of idcntii) and distinction to its changing 
modes 7'jic subject so fai as it is identical ivith and immanent in 
the changing mode*:, which arc continuall) passing from being 
into non-being is certainly not expiessible by a wwd It is also 
bc)ond the icach of logical thought, but is to be appiehendcd in 
mtuitnc experience alone Logic can show’ only the possibility 
of such a concept Tlic sixth proposition stresses the negative 
aspect togcthci with the attribute of incxprcssibility. Each one of 
these atiiibuics has been piovcd to be true of the subject and the 
compi essence of the two is also a matter ot fact. The seventh 
piojiosition assci t? cxistcnce-cum-non-cxistence-cum-inexpiessibi- 
liiy.’ It gi\cs a fuller and moic comprehensive pictuie than the 
pieccding ones, but does not supplant them The picdicatcd 
attiibute IS a synthesis of these attributes, tvhich arc separately 
asseited in tlnce piopositions It has been showm that synthesis 
is not a mcic summation, but entails the emergence of a new’ 
attiibute diffeicnt Irom the thicc elements The seventh picdicate 
IS thus not a icduplication It is one and thiec attnbutes at the 
same time. If it ivcic three, it w'ould be supcinuous. But the 
unity IS not seemed b\ superseding the elements The elements 
aic pieseivcd intact with all their individuality and it is through 
ihcii co-opciation that the se^cnth attribute is e\olvcd into being 
hach of the seteii propositions has been examined and none 
has been found to be unnecessary in \irtuc of the predicates being 
m each ease new* and real The picdicates from the third onw’aicl 
aic syntlietic in chaiacter, but tlicir separate indh iduality has 
been |no\ed Each pioposiiion constitutes an estimation of 
icaliu, which has been eithci acEocated by a school of philosopheis 
as a inaitei of hisioicial fact or is capable of bcing-cntcitaincd as 
a pONsddc evaluation. The SaiiUiya believes in one Prahrft, the 
pi ins of the maicrinl world. It is a substance w’hich is undergoing 
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consLaiit change into modes and attributes. But still the plinality 
constituted by tlie inodes is ignoi cd and the unity is thought to be 
the sole characteiistio Tlic assertion of the hist proposition 
would explain the Sdnkliya position But this is only a paitial 
and incomplete lepiesentation of reality The Jama supplehicnts 
it by the second pioposition, and the lemaming modes, being 
consequential, would tpso facto be tiue The Buddhist fluxist 
concentrates his attention on the aspect of change and declares 
It alone to be the chaiacter of leality The second pioposition 
ivotild lepicsent his position. This is collected by the introduc- 
tion of file hist The Snnkhya lepiesents one extreme by 
upholding the unitive character of substance, ■whereas the 
Buddhist advocates tlie othei extreme by asserting the plurality 
constituted by the changing modes to be the sole reality and 
dismissing the unitive substance behind them The Jama asserts 
the icality of both m one, as each is attested m uncontradicted 
experience Ihe Siaiyauddtn finds it impossible to reconcile the 
unchanging substance with its changing inodes and he thinks 
being and non-bemg to be mutually contiadictory But he does 
not fail to lecognizc the factuality of both, though he chaiactcnzes 
It as mexpiessible and mexpiessibility oi logical mdefinability 
is accoidmg to him the proof of the unreality of things We have 
found that things aie not absolutely mexpiessible and hoiv the 
advocacy of mexpiessibility, as the sole and ivhole character of 
reality, leads to self-contradiction Incxpressibility is a real 
chaiacteiistic which is not susceptible of being dismissed as a false 
appearance, since it is not sublated by a subsequent coi recti ve 
expeiiencc like an en'or of peiception Nor does the cognition 
of inexpiessibihty involve a logical enoi, as we have shown 
The Vedantist rightly shows that inexprcssibility is invariably 
associated with the being of a leal, but he is convicted of extremism 
by the Jama foi asseitmg die element of being as the sole and 
exclushe chaiactei of icality and foi construing the clement of 
inexprcssibility as pi oof of the unicality of empirical facts follow- 
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nig the lead of the Sun \a. 'fat in Jama logic docs not endoisc this 
intcipietaiion, smte it linds no contiadittion in the coincidence 
of being and non-bemg '1 lie coinciflcntc of being and non being 
in a leal IS ceuainh iH)t cap.sblc ol being giasped by a single 
concept Ol a Iinguisiie s' nibol, bnl that is not pi oof of its uniealit), 
but oi the iinniation ol hinnan language and conceptual thought. 
J he jama accepts each one of the conclusions ol these philosophcis, 
as lepicscmaiuc cif a dillciuUi aspect of icality He docs not 
icjHidiate their findings as false but he insists that the fallacy of 
these philosophical positions lies m thcii exclusiveness and 
cMicniisin 7 licse philosophers taught true doctrines, but they 
erred b} insi’-'iing on then discoiciies being the cxclusue naluic 
of icalit) 'Flic Jama piofiis by then speculations and m his 
(ompiehcnsnc pliilosophy finds loom for them all Each taken 
by Itself IS a tiuc e\<iluaii(m. but inadccjuate. He charges the 
philosophcis with madet|uacy and extremistic outlook, which, he 
thinks, IS due to their jncoecupulioii with ihcir findings and 
inijiatiencc to look at the othci side ol the shield The Jama 
makes the cxii ernes meet m his system oi thought and calls his 
own phiiosojdi) b) the name of iioii-exiremism and non-absoluusm 
(aucLfnUavdda) 1 he non-absolutism of the Jaina is not the 
result ol neg-aiion ol absolutes am^ exli ernes, but ol comprehension 
of them in a system, 'flic cmpiiical lealit) of the VcdanUsl 
called i>) (lea h di ihfL^t dill is the absolute truth of the Jaina, and the 
latter lefuses to accompaii) tlic Vedanlist in his philosophical 
exclusion mlo the uansccndcntal ])lanc. winch the Jaina thinks 
to be an an) absiiaciion hyposiaLi/cd, ns ii lacks the sanction of 
experience, which is the on!) pi oof of existence. 

I’hc ihcoiy oi sen enfold prediuuion miis be legaided as a 
logical elaboration oi tlie position of the Jama that each position 
is conconuiani v uh us negation or which is the same thing, that 
position i« mromcnahli, wuhcmi negation, 'fins logical tlicon 
is in us turn deiiced ho a Jauia oiuohjg^ ilrai lealit) is determi- 
nate Wi, hro.e shown tliai dciuminatc ivality is the focal point 
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in 'which being and non-hcing coniciclc Absolutism consists in 
maintaining either being or non-bemg as absolute tiiitli and in 
holding that one is m absolute opposition to the other. The 
Vcdantist and tlie Snnyautldm aie paiagons of absolutism. The 
Joimci holds being, absolute and undetei mined by non-being, as 
the ivhole tiiilh, ■whcieas the Buddhist nihilist accepts non-being 
as the only tiuth 1 he Jama is non-absolutist in that he accepts 
both as the line dcteiminations of the leal, which is unicpie and 
common, paititulai and universal, positive and negative, rolled 
into one But is tins non-absolutism absolute and universal ? The 
piool of non-absoluiism is the sevenfold piedication Does the 
sevenfold piedication ajiply to non-absolutism itself? If it does 
appl), non-absolutism ivill be concomitant with its opposite, which 
IS the sub]cct-mattcr of the second predicate. Tlie hist proposition 
will be 'non-ahsolutism exists’ and the second pioposition will 
be 'non-absolutism does not exist The negation of non- 
absolutism IS ecjuiialcnt to the aflirmation of absolutism Thus 
the unneisal advocacy of non-absolutism is vitiated by self-contra- 
diction 111 that It ends in affiiming absolutism Non-absolutism 
IS oithei absolute oi non-nbsoiutc If it is absolute, non-absolutism 
is not univcisal, which is the position of the Jama, since at any 
late theie is one leal 'i\hich is absohile If non-absolutism is itself 
non-absolute, it is not absolute and as such it is not the universal 
truth Tossed between ilic tivo hoi ns of the dilemma non- 
absolutism thus simply esaporates The same lesult is attained 
from a fiuther considciation of the implication of the second 
piedication, which has been shoun to amount to alTnmation of 
absolutism This absolutism, being in its tuin, non-absolute, 
ivould lequiie another absolute as its opposite, and the latter 
again anotliei and so on to mfimt) If sexenlolcl piedication be 
not applicable to the truth of non-absolutism, the foimei would 
not be unit ei sal which is again a contradiction of (he Jaina 
position 

The Jama holds non-absolutism to be the universal trath 
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Dnd such a is ik*i cxciiijji fioiii application of the scs enfold 
puduaiion which is the ojlc tiitciion of non-absohitism. The 
aj^plicaiion of the test docs not. ho\s*c\ci. lead to seU-conU'adktion 
as alleged abo^c It has been obbcned, at the outset of the piesent 
cliaptcr, iIku opposition is a logical iclation and it is not necessary 
that the opposites niusi be of the same ontological stains It is 
enough il the othei opposite is eonccnablc. Such being the ease, 
the c>pposite of the non-absoluic is not inaccessible In point of 
fact the absolute is of tt\o types, inz , the tiuc absolute and the 
false absolute ami similaih also the non-absolute is Line and lalsc. 
1 he line absoluic is one of the infinite atliiliiiLcs that arc actuall) 
])iescnl in a real and IS cn\ isaged b^ cognition as it is without 
iinpl}ing the negation ol the lemaining atliibutcs Such cognition, 
which takes slock of one atlnbule without implying the negation 
of olhci atliibiucs that aie actually jncseni in it, is called 'partial 
knoit lodge' oi 71(1) n A'c7)y' is not false tliough it is partial 
knowledge, pioxided it Lakes stock of a real attribute W'lllioiil 
asseiiing or iniphing the negation oi other atliibutcs Such an 
aiiiibuic 01 sucli paiiial cognition is icgaided as the ‘line absolute’ 
(sinii )(i^ch{nil(i) But when one aitiibutc is apprehended as 
consiiiuiing the whole nature ol ilic leal and thus iniydics the 
negaiion ol oihci alinbiucs W’lueh arc rcall) piesent. such aitribute 
and Stull cognition aic examples of “the fabc absolute’ (mtihat- 
hdnla) Thus tbcic aic two types of pariiai knowledge— one line 
and the oihci Inlsc The tine naiinc of a icrd as consisting of an 
inluutc’ pluiahtv c>f atliibutcs is, how'ccci, appichcndcd by a lalid 
knowledge which is called l^iaDulsai Siu h lalid knowledge, wdiirh 
takes stock of the scweial nliuhnte'?, cxisiencc and non-existenre 
abo. w'hich aic llie real piiipcnies cd (be ical, is the 'true non- 
rd3solu{t ' The f.iKe nan-abstihuc is ibosiiated by that kind of 
I nowledge, whuh lakc'' sicwk cd attnbuic'*. winch aic* not really 
pu'-eut in the ohjcct U is sinu absohm; in ihc' sense that it docs 
not affnm one auubiite onh as constuuiuc ol the whole natinc of 

j 

ihe led. niipjMug the nc^yiuon ol the oiIki attnbiUes. It is the 
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opposite of absoIiULni, vhi<h eodmsLs id the ailiimation of one 
atiiibiiic to the cxdusion ol ruheis Um it is false in tlial the 
atiubiUcs hi cpicsiion arc uni cal So the non-absolute also admits 
of two vaiiclics— one false and the othci true 

Let us apph tlic icsults attained to the pioblcm raised, uiz , 
whether scveniold piediCation applies to the ttuth of non- 
absolutism 1 he ‘tine non-absolute’ has been found to have its 
opposite in the ‘true absolute’ and the sevenfold picdication can 
stait on with these tn-o opposites It is absolute', ‘it is non- 
absolute', ‘it is both , ‘it IS incNjiicssible (as the tno opposites 
togcthei cannot be thought b) a single concept or expressed ^ a 
single woid), ‘it is absolute and incxprcssibic', it is non-absolute 
and inexpicssiblc’ ‘it is absolute non-absolute and inexpicssible.’ 
It docs not lerpnre an) fiirthei prooi to asscit that the application 
of sevenfold jncdication to the univcisal truth of non-absolutism 
docs not iniohc the consequences of self-sun ender or infinite 
icgicssion, which i\cie belicied by the opponent to be unavoid- 
able The non-absolute is constituted ol absolutes asTts elements, 
and as such •would not be j^ossible if there were no absolutes If 
It be pcimittcd to cmplo) an miagciy, the non-absolute may be 
compared uTth a tiec and its absolute elements irith the blanches 
and mcmbcis of the same As the tiee disappears if the branches 
and membeis aic taken out, the non-absolute ^ixuld similarly 
vanish if the absolute elements were not thcie 

e have established the se\ enfold predication with the tiro 
attnbutes, existence and non-existence Though we have 
icpeatedly asserted that the attnbutes in question arc only illusii'a- 
tivc m chaiactcr and oui selection oi these tiro iras inspired by 
the iccognition of the fact that the tuo attnbutes ircie the 
elemental characteristics of things, we now ploposc to add two 
moie typical illustiations for the sake of easy understanding of 
of the compiehensivc scope of the doctrine Let us take tiro pairs 
of attributes, peimanent and mipeimancnt one and many, and 
iliiistiatc the ‘sevenfold picdication inth them. 
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The jar is permanent and 'the jai is iinpcmianent’ arc the 

pivo tiementai pioposiuon*' and the p<edication is tine of leality. 

riic j.n qiU! the iiniine siibstanee is continuous thiough all the 

modes and as su< h is pennanent Tim* substance of the jar is again 

eaiiln ina.uiial ishuh is c\ci piesent Fioni the point of %icw of 

the matenai substance, ilic lai is again a inode of it. So the 

aflnmation of pcimancncc in icspcci of the pai qua its material 

substance is tiue. 'J’he )ni. again, as immanent in its modes and 

attiibutcs, IS identical wnh the laitci and fiom the point of view 

of such idem It \ the )ar is as impermanent as the modes aic. The 

construction ol the dci native modes being c]inte consequential, it 

need not be discussed in detail 1 he impoit of the first proposition 

ma\ be staled as folloics 'Fhe jar is possessed of the attiibnlc, 

pcimancncc so fai as it is determined by its substantive character. 

I'lie second pioposition may piesent a jnoblem accouling as the 

intcipi elation of the piedicatc may diflcr. 'Impennanent' may 

mean the attubiue, ‘absence of permanence’, or it ma) be inter- 

pictcd as ‘difrerent fiom pcimancni ’ The liist interpretation docs 

not present any specific problem as it is quite on a par with the 

aitiibutc of non-existcncc Thcic is no difficulty that pcimancncc 

and impermanence may co-cxist in one substratum in respect of 

of difTcicnt detcrniinations, viz, as substance and as changing 

modes Ilicic is absolutch no contradiction beuveen the attii- 

¥ 

butes as they relate to different facts, eg, permanence relates 
to the substance and impcimancncc to the modes. The contia- 
diciion would aiisc if both the predicates 'iverc to i elate to the 
self-same thing, that is to saye if ]3crmancncc and impermanence 
w'cie afinmed in respect of ilic substance or ol the modes in the 
same icleienrc. But that is not the ease and so the propositions 
arc not inc ompatrblc. But a real difficulty occurs if the second 
Intel pi ctaiicm is followed. Ilic jar is a unit and cannot be both 
permanent and impel manent in the contemplated sense. 'The 
jii pcimancnt’ means 'the jar is identical with 'the permanent’ 
and 'the jai is impermanent* means ‘the jar is different from 'the 
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peimancnt ’ Xhc jar, which is pcimancni, cannot hate diffcicncc 
fiom 'pcimanent', since diffeiencc is an aitribnlc which subsists 
in the whole of a ical It is not a pau-chaiaciciistic like ‘conjunc- 
tion’ (sainyoga) oi attubiUes derived fiom conjunction, red oi 
blue. A jar may be icd and not-icd, icd in one pait and non-red 
in anothei pait These attiibutcs aic called part-chaiactcristics, 
since the locus of one is not the locus of the other (auyapymn tit). 
But dilTerencc is not a pait-chaiacteiistic, as it belongs to the 
subject as a whole DilTeicnce or identity, on the otherhand, aie 
whole-chaiacLcristics (xjydpynvtflt) If ‘A’ is different from 'B/ 
It can be so if 'A’ as a whole would be diffeient, in other wwds, 
if it has an identity unshared by ‘B’ m any aspect 

The Jama however does not believe in whole-chaiac- 
teiislics at all and the denial of w’hole-chaiacteristics is 
only a coiollary of the dictum that the positive is the 
coil elate ok the negati\''e^ ‘DifTcience' would not be a 
determinate attiibute, if it did not negate its opposite 
An indeterminate attiibute is only a contiadiction in 
tcims The Jaina asseits that difference being a determinate 
chaiacteristic must be concomitant wuth its opposite, othciwdse 
it would cease to be an attribute at all Such being the case, 
difference and identity, so far as they are determinate character- 
istics, must be co-existent in the same substiatum, and this knocks 
out the Naiyayika’s diffcicntiation between whole-characteristic 
and pait-chaiacteiistic and the difficulLy based upon it The 
hollowuiess of tlie Naiyayika’s contention can be demonstrated 
fuither by the examination of a concrete instance Conunction 
is a part-chaiacteristic even accoidmg to the Naiyayika Suppose 
a monkey is perched on a branch of a tree It is to be said then 
that the tiec is conjoined to die monkey in the top and not con- 
joined ill the root The 'conjoined’ is a different attribute fioni 


1 asutvam pialiscdhvcna ’vinabluiv) ckadliaimmi AMI, Chaji I, 
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!f>c ‘I'on {on]oi»iefl.' Hicrc is nothin" lepugnant about ip if one 
nil fbe Hnjfh oj ilus deference ihat the conjonicd lice is 
rbiii-Kih fiih.i ihr non conjoined oce i he soldier in lunform 
K ddiciciu finin t’le same s^ddici m civilian dress The <iUiic 
I’fi-^nn as a judge of the High CoiiU is different from the man in 
a pin ate rapantv or in a dilLercnt capacity sa), as \hcc-rhancclIor 
of a {hll\c1sH^ Ii IS sometimes found that the gi*anl sanctioned 
Ia UtL same peison as the official Head of a IJiuvcisil) is ncgad\cd 
Ia die same person ns C*o\crnor of a Piovmcc. We rcgsnd such 
a jmitcduie as an oddity oi c\en as a ease of contiadicuon But 
ln:'!(aliy speaking (heie is no conliadictioiu as functional identity 
anrl pcisonai idLmit\ aic lu'o things Wl sfiall claiifv tins point 
iuiihci in a uibsecuicnl chaptir, v.hcn we shall deal tvith the 
pinhi m of mhcicnce (s •mtii^nyd) as a relation. 

Let us (onsidei the ]vn of ‘one’ and ‘many’ (in die sense of 
‘oihci than one’) and sec hoA* ‘lie se\ enfold predication unfolds 
itvelf i he jai IS one' and ‘the jar is man)’ ate the basic pioposi- 
inms 'I he ‘oneness’ is true of it, as the unui\c substance, tvlutli 
ov ns up the modes and man) ness is the iindeiKing entity of the 
thkIcs themselves winch aic identical wiili the substance The 
snbjiance and the modes aic not differcni And tliis identity of 
die substance wmh the modes coiwtiiuies ns pliiialuy Both unuy 
and pll^•aln^ aic tine of eaxh ical 'The Buddlnst affirms die 
n luh of die modes and on the basis {^f ilic identue of the sidisiancc 
1 nh each nuale asseits dvj plinalii) as the onb rcaluv, 1 he icsult 
A the doctiine of flux 7 he \'cdanti‘>t dcdaits the modes to be 


unusd aj.pcarancc in and out the imiiv Bo'Ji appeal to cxjnu icnt c 
in ^upjcou of du ii coiucniions. but as theii logic stands in the 
the oppo'-iu* a'-pcvi is lepndiated a-^ illusors But die ]aina 
aavpt>dTc ivoiog^ih.'i as caiiutnuinc of the true natine of 
ualui and dou not helicvC diem to fsc me omoatihlc, as lhc\ do 
no: u'l to the' -df-sa ue dung, but to two ddferent things, xnz.. 


u .H.au''e a-Ai ’ucak s 
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pIiiialiLy is ccuificd by pcurplual nmuiion BiiL aie llicsc dctci- 
mmanons, unity and jduialuy, capable oi being picdicaled of nJI 
taken as one '' It is the position of die jama dial a delcrmmation 
lb concomitant with its opposite But what about the unneisc— 
the totaht) of existcnts r' Is die totality an ideal unit) and a real 
pluialit) ^ If the position be this, it follows that the unit) being 
a subjcclnc constitution, {dnialit) uill be the true character of 
the totality of existence So instead of a univeisc. ^\e shall ically 
have a pluii-veise postpone the discussion of the pioblcm 

to a subseejuent chapiei, as \\c cannot do justice to the paraniount 
imjjoilancc whicli it possesses b) dealing tridi it as a side issue 
We may state in a dogmatic foun that the Jama takes the totalit) 
of existence as a unit) iMth the pliiialit) of cxistcnts preserved 
itli all then indn icluality The universe will be found on exami- 
nation to be a unit) ol plurality exactl) on a par v’lth the 
indiMclual, which is an epitome ol the maciocosm, being a unity 
and a pluiality m one and at the same time, though iii a diffeient 
refeicnce. 

The univeisality of set enfold picdication ivith regaid to all 
that exists cannot be called in question E\en the totality of 
cxistcnts docs not prove an exception, as it is also one and many 
It IS one qua the unncisal being and man) in relcrcnce to the 
plmahty of things So the set enfold predication uith the 
pieclicates, unity and plurality, is Line of the totality as it is of the 
inditiduals themsehes. As icgaicls the individuals, all of tshich 
aic undei going change into modes, the pluralit) of the modes and 
the unity of the substance in each individual ate attested truths 
and the sevenfold picdication is the legitimate foim of their 
evaluation 

We have discussed all the problems that tteie laiscd in 
connection uitli the specific instances of set enfold predication 
and wc hate considcied the objections adt-anced by the opponents 
icgrirdmg bjiccific aiiiibiucs ^Vc now pioposc to consider the 
objections that hate been advanced, not against specific piedicalcs, 
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Inn aganisi liic dston .u a nhok In ihc fust place, il h uigcd 
iha iisc thcon ol piedication is only a quibble {chahi) 

Wh.’K^u u existent IS aifnnictl to be non-existent, whatever is 
pciiiir'neni is as-cued to lx nnpcimancni. m the scvenfoid picdb 
(ation It u onh a juggku in woids and a despicable sophisuy 
as It uimiimalh slid is die giound whcncvci confronted witli a 
cbllituh) Iku the (barge is uiiroiiiidcd as the definiuon of a veibal 
({U!!)blc does not ajiph to a. A quibble consists in alleging a 
(onliaduiion in the assetiion ol a pcison b) putting a constiiutum 
upon ins csoids ddleiciu lioni the intended sensed It is resorted 
u* ish{‘ii the assciiion is suscejuibie ol a double consti tie lion. In 
banskni ^oialndai) wbuh is exceptional!) licli in sense, the 
ouasions foi (juibblc me nuincious The stock-in-tiade example 
ol (piibblc IS the piopusiiion fbe man has a new [navn) 
blanket' Ihewoidfoi ‘new is imiw, which also signifies the 
mimbci 'nine ' I be o])poneni charges the speaker -wiib contra- 
diction b) taking die v.uid Jiava' in the sense of 'nine,' He sa)sS 
dial die asscuion is false ‘i he man has not even two blankets, 
bow (an lie Ixne nine blankets iUn thcie is no ambiguity in 
the jama pioposiiioiu, noi is the assertion ol existence and non- 
txutcnce nuended in tldicient senses. I'hc Jaina, on the 
contiai). scuqmloush ddmes die meaning of his -words and he 
insists on the unitoimitv oi the sense ol the same woids occuning 
in the ddlcient piopositions. 'I he t barge of ‘quibbling’ is the 
imknuksi and the most hivolous accusation that can be conceived 
of against die Jaina position 

in the ‘■ccond place, it is alleged that ilic them) of sevenfold 
pu'diraiion can onh be the cause of doubt and not oi certitude, 
'I he tontuncme oi (spposiu aiiiibuic> ni the same sidjistancc Is 
hapo<'jible, H‘t the ‘'t„\ enfold picdication assents existence and 
non-exisicmc. identit) and imnddcniity, pcnnancnfc and imper- 
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niancnce, of ihe same subject 1 his can only mean that the 
asseitor is not sine of Ins position and is m doubt about the truth 
of cithci of the oj^posite attributes AVhat is doubt but this cogni- 
tion of opposite atiiibutes ? Take, Foi instance, the notoiious case 
of doubt ‘Is It a man or an inanimate tiee’ ^ Doubt arises since 
the mind is confionted iciili two conflicting altci natives, man and 
tiec, 111 respect of a self-identical entity, uhich cannot both be 
true Similaily m the sevenfold piedicaiion, the asseition of 
existence and non-existence, which arc mutually opposed, in 
respect of tlie same subject cannot but pioduce a doubt in the 
mind of the person to whom it is addiesscd Tut the allegation 
is not IV ell-founded upon tiuth The conditions of doubt aie 
not present in sei enfold predication. The conditions of doubt aie 
thice, VIZ j the cognition of attiibutes common to the alternatives, 
the non-cognition of distinctive attiibutes, and the recollection of 
the distinctive attiibutes An analysis of the instance under 
consideiation will, prove the tiuth of the assertion A man sees 
at dusk a tall object ahead and owing to insufTiciency of light 
cannot observe the specilic attiibutes of the tree, e g , nests of buds 
upon It, the hollow m the ti unk and the like, or of a human being, 
such as movement of hands and feet, the head-dress and so on. 
The object may be a man oi a bianchless tiee, and whichever it 
is, It must have the attiibutes m question But the attiibutes escape 
obsenation though the man recalls them He knows what is a 
man and uhat is a tiee. But owing to the lack of perception of 
the specific dctcrminatioiis oi citliei, he is in a fix and his mind 
oscillates between them ^ In the case of sevenfold predication, on 
the conn ary, existence and non-existence aie each defined by their 
specific dcteiniinalions, internal and external, and the cognition 
of these determinations makes doubt impossible The cogaiition 
of common chaiacteiistics when it is accompanied b) the absence 
of the cognition of specific dctci minations causes doubt but not 

1, The niaticr has been discussed in the beginning of this chaptei 
23 
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whan siuh dctC'U’iiiiations are cognised. 1 here can ihcicfoic be 
no jooin foi doubt in sevenfold picdicalion. 

It has, hov;c\ci, been contended that though the condidons 
oi doubt a*; enunciated above may not be picsent in fit]], theie arc 
fCHainl) othci conditions of doubt present in it. In the 
j)l?cc, thcjc IS dhergcncc of opinion regauhng the tiuth of the 
opposite atiiibutes. Second!), the Jaina must advance leasons 
in supjion of each of the opjiositc attiibiites and the consideration 
of such reasons must icsult in doubt, as one set of reasons v, iil 
offset the oihci, and so neither existence nor non-existence can he 
asscued wiili cciiitiidc. But the second contention is also hollow 
like ihc hist, since it is inspiicd by a misconception It is assumed 
that the jiicdicaics, existence and non-c\isicncc, arc inutiiaily 
ojiposcd and so the) would cancel eac'h other. But the predicates 
aic ncuher indeicrminatc noi have they the same rcfciencc, which 
i\oulcl make opposition inc\ liable Kxisicncc has reference to 
the identity of the substance, which never stiflcis lapse in sjnic of 
the evanescent modes ivhich happen to it, and non-cxisicnrc has 
u'feicnte to these modes, either defunct oi unrcalisccL It may 
ha\c lefcrcncc to a distinct identity also. So theie is no opposition, 
nhich icoiild be incsistiblc, if the predication of opposite dctci- 
minaiions weic in the self-same rcfciencc Fatherhood and sun- 
ship aic opposed in the same icfcicncc. 'Fhe same man cannot 
be the son and father of ‘A.’ But he c'an be the son of bV and 
faihei of IV and theie is no ccmtiadiction, since the rcfciencc is 
difTeient A «:oi!nd piobans {hclti), eg., smoke, is cxisirm in the 
kitchen and the Iiill and is non-existent in the lake. 'Ffieic is no 
opposition here and so also in sevenfold piedication, as the 
opposites are assened to be nuc not in the same reference, but in 
a diffcicni icfciencc 

A cliaige-shcet of eight counts has been dmwn up against the 
theory In another school of philosophcis and this demands an 
examination and an answer, (i) The first cliaige is contiadict- 
ion. It is .issencd that affirmation and negation of the same 
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aimbute m respect o£ tlic same subject are not logically possible, 
since this irould make scll-contiadiction ine\itable Existence is 
a positive attiibiitc and non-evistcncc is the negation of existence 
The two aic mutually lepellent like heat and cold. (2) The 
second charge is consequential The two opposites cannot exist 
m the same substiatum and if existence and non-existence were 
piedicated of the self-same subject, the identity of the subject 
would be split up into tiro— one as the substi'atc of existence and 
the other as the substrate of non-existence. (3) The thh d charge 
is that It makes mfmite legiess an unavoidable consequence The 
Jama position is that cveiy leal has a double character-one 
positive and another negative Thus, jar, pen, table, chair and so 
on aic all possessed of a double character, since they are both 
existent and non-existent accoidmg to the Jama theory Now 
'existence’ and 'non-existence’ aie real attiibiites and as such each 
of tlicin must have a double chaiacter Existence ivill have 
existence and non-existeiice m its turn, and the second element 
of existence trill have again existence and non-existence and so on 
to infinity What is true of existence trill be equally true of non- 
existence, as the postulation of an endless senes of non-existences 
and existences trill be necessaiy 111 the latter case also (4) The 
fourth chaige is (he consequence of 'confusion' (samkaia) ^ A 
thing will have existence and non-existence in the same manner 
What is existent will be non-existent and trhat is non-existent will 
be existent This is a case of confusion which consists in the over- 
lapping of all things in one substiatum (5) The fifth charge is 
'tTansfusion' (uyatihaia),- the opposite of confusion If existence 
treie to occur in the veiy maiinei 111 which non-existence occurs, 
existence would be transfused into noii-cxistence, and if non-exis- 
tence ireie to have the same manner of incidence irith existence, 
It irould become existence. This is transfusion irliich is defined 
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?s the muinal transference of locus. ( 0 ) l*he sixth chatgc i? the 
(onscquence, ‘doubt.’ If a real rvere existent and non-existent 
both. It could not be clctci mined definitely as existent ot as non- 
cxisteni Hic icsult is doubt as to nliich it is. ( 7 ) The scn'toih 
charge is indcttnnination,’ which is the lesult of doubt 1 he 
eighth chaigc is the inc\itabie consequence which is dcdtRed by 
the nihilist that notliing is real, as c\ei') phenomenon is assciicd 
to be possessed of both existence and non-cxistencc— whith i«; 
impossible 

71iis formidable catalogue of chaigcs against the doctrine of 
non-absolutism, winch is established by scxenlold picdication, is 
leall) not so formidable as it appeals at first sight. 'I he funda- 
mental (barge is the allegation - of sclf-contmdiction and the 
icmainmg counts are only conscc|Ucmial, If the charge of sclf- 
conii'acliction can be shown to be unfounded and iinrcal, the 
disposal ol the conscc]uemial charges will be a mattet of methodical 
deduction AVc have fully discussed the nniuic of opposition in 
the hist chapter in connection with oui ciitiquc of the Law’s of 
Thought. The inflated list of ob]eciions iccoulcd in the charge- 
sheet is only an clahoiation of the ronrc])t of contrachetion as 
cndor.ced bv fornnil puic logic but it has been established that 
a jniou conception of ojiposiiiuii is untenable. It should, wc think, 
.suffice to say that the entenon cd opposition is abccncc of proof of 
ihe co-e\isicmc of the oppo'.itcs In oihei woids, it is born 
cxpeiicnce and not from pine thought that wx* should dciive our 
notion of ojiposition. Wc ha\e shown how* the denial of this 
fundamental tuuh has divided idealists and tcalisis and dtiven 
them to hostile camps The onl) consistent logical conclusion of 
the n l^uou foiircpi of opposition is the philosophy of \'edaiua 
as taught l)V Sankaificfiiya Sankara succeeds in deinlng the 
pluraliis with their lelations In the application of the Law cif 
c^'uuadkiion based upon the diffeience and o^jposiiion of being 
and ntmdif hig, ■«eMrh he tliinhs to be absolute. ‘ 

Bur if we can |iC’"^tLade oin selves that a 
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reasoning indcpciidcnl oC cxpciiencc is incompetent to 
yield insight into the nature of icals and their relations, 
cannoL accept the findings of idealists Ihc ]aina is a 
realist and if Vedanta is the paiagon of idealistic thought, 
as James has obseivcd. Jama philosoph) is with equal propriety 
and truth entitled to be called the paragon of i ealism It expen- 
ence be the ultimate souicc of knowledge of reality and its 
bchavioui, we cannot repudiate the pluiality of things The 
admission of plurality necessitates the iccognition of the dual 
natuie of icals as constituted of being and non-being as funda- 
mental elements One ical will be distinguished fiom another 
leal and this distinction, unless it is dismissed as error of judgment, 
piesupposcs that each possesses a clifTcrent identity, in other words 
that being of one is not the being of the other. This tiuth is pro- 
pounded by the Jama in that things aie leal, so far as they have a 
self-idcntity of then oimi nnshaiecl by others {svauipasalid), and 
they aie unreal m respect of a cliflercnt self-identity (paiaulpa- 
sn(td) If being were the only character of leals to the exclusion of 
non-being, all leals tvould have the self-same being— in other words, 
theic trould be only one real, 'whicli is the conclusion of Vedanta 
If non-being were the only chaiactei of reals, they svould not be 
leal c\'Cn m their otvn self-identity, as the presupposition of self- 
idcntity IS being, tvhich is denied m the proposition. This is 
exactly the conclusion of iiinyavdda Jama thought steers clear 
of the Scylla of monism and the Chaiybdis of nihilism by accepting 
the delneiies of cxpeiiencc as the final truth Of course expenence 
must not be contiaclicted by subsequent expenence if it is to be 
an authentic soin ce of know ledge. But the crux of the pi obleni lies 
in the \eiy conception of contiadiction and the Jama refuses to 
capitulate to the Vedantist or the Nihili'^t, who ate adherents of 
pure logic 

The logic of Jaina is empirical logic, wdiich stands 
in irreconcilable opposition to pine logic, and the adtocates of the 
latter have to pai t company with the advocates of the former. If 
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one v:ac to pose the diffiriilt {|UC«^tion, ‘Wliith of the rv;o, realign 
and idenliMii. the final truth’? We ran on!;, adsi^-e him 

lisefidl) b) testing Ins logual lorntctioiH ‘ If \uu au* a believer 
in ab«^o!utc being or rtbsohitc non-being and in the ab'^olutc 
opposiiinn of die nvo. sou will find <?.ii^Lutton cidiet in Vedanta 
m Sfmvasada If, howxntr. sou base no such ptefoimed faith, 
study the diiltient M^teIns o! dioughi and uiulcr^^tand the logic 
Ujion t< hich they aic founded, and \mt sull arrive at )oin own con- 
clusion in atcoidancc ssnth soui Icjgual ssnipathies dial you will 
conic to desedop If sou come lo bclicsc in die uudi of pure logic, 
von svdl bcTome an idealist bs faith. If. on the other hand, yrm 
ate convinced bs the ccjntcntions of icahstit logic, son ssdll be a 
H.ilisl l lu* form and naune of soin philosojdiy ssdii be dcicr- 
inined bv the sncngdi of soiii consutions cidiei wav'’ 

i'he |.iina position in logic, it can be expected, 
cannot be rejerted by leahsiu philosopheis. Bui as a 
inattei of bisiotical midi. realists also aic not agreed in 
dicii \^cv.^ upon the natuie of rcalits, although they 
ate at one in icpciing the idealist’s iniCi})ictniion of logical tiuth. 
As regaiil*. die (|uane} svith the idealists, ssc do not scant lo act as 
umpiie—nn ambuious task svhith s\c lease to fiuiuc proplitts to 
a'l|n(\trc. f he uaiisi can onh diosv (oniwuluiion in the position 
of the idedist ssbkh the latiei docs nut believe ic) be a contiadir- 
uon, and ihc idealist cm show similar tontradiction in the 


it.ihsi’s posiiif},!. ssliich IS believed bv the lattci lo be the tiue 
dcsruption of she natine of reals as ihes arc, 1 mas be pcnniitcd 
to <|uott in this connection sehat I base said clscsslicic about the 
difktenccs oI philosophers ‘ riicic is no icason to be optimistic 
dial mw das all philosopheis wall sink then differences and piofcss 
one plulo^-t'phs. Pliiheophs is not so much a question of convict- 
ion oi can sing emn iciion as it is a cjiiestion of mental attitude 
,nHl oiulook ot thought and liabit of thinking It svill be tbctcforc 
bcxus ami more consonant with uuih to .sav that tlic task of 


5^ lad.ici comersion than logical conviruon. Tlie 
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phenomenon oC lival schools of though i holding coniiadictory 
views and constantly fighting with one another, however iinphilo- 
sophical It may appeal, will not be a thing of past histoi), because 
the fundamental attitudes of mind, the bias of our thought 
movement, cannot be changed oi destroyed.”^ 

^\'e have already alluded to the tiuth that the diffei cnees 
among icalists aic no less fundamental with icgard to the intcr]>ic- 
tation of cx,peiicncc and thought The Jama deduces the 
conclusion that a leal is constituted of being and non-being flora 
tlie determinate natuie that it possesses The Naiyayika also 
believes that existents arc dctei inmate, but declines to accept non- 
being as a factoi of leality The Naiyayika believes in the 
opposition of being and non-being like the idealist and hence 
does not agicc vsnth the Jama m respect of his assertion that reals 
aie cxistent-cum-non-existent It is contended by him, “The 
proposition ‘A’ is not ‘B’ or ‘A’ has not being as ‘B’ does not admit 
of the constiuction that ‘A’ has non-being of 'B' as an clement of 
Its being, which is the Jama conclusion The negation of 'B' 
iclatcs to ‘B’ and not to ‘A’ The pioposition ‘A’ is not ‘B’ or 'A’ 
has not the being of 'B’ cannot be regaidcd as the equivalent of 
the proposition ‘A’ is not "What vee seek to establish is tliat the 
identity of ‘B’ is absent in ‘A’ just as we assert non-existence of 
jar on the gi'ound The ‘negation’ is a deteimmation of the jar 
and not of the gi'ound and the legitimate foim of assertion is ‘the 
jai does not exist on the gioimd’ and not ‘The ground does not 
exist.’ Similarly we should assert ‘B’ does not exist (in ‘A’) and 
not ‘A’ does not exist ’ But the second proposition of the sev^en- 
fold jiicdication just takes tins illegitimate form ’’ 

The contention of the Naiyayika seems to have much 
plausibility, but it will not stand sciutuiy. TIic non- 
existence of the j'ai IS interpieted by the Naiyayika as 
the attribute (dhaima) of the j’au The non-existence 


1. TJic liriddlusi Philosophy of Umvosdl PU(\j Pp, 93 qj 
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of pen in the jar is siniilaiK held in be uii aUiibiuc ol pen 
and not of the jar. The Jama ImhU ihc <mpf) 5 *he \h'v.* 1 he 

dispute can be tcmiinaicd b) ihc dcteiiuinmioi! ol ihc iulouatinu 
of ncgaliton Negation vail be the attubiue ihe ‘;ub-uaium 
in V, ludi It suljisisLs, just ‘icdnc>s' i*^ the auiilnue of its 'tibsttri' 
Him In thcpioposiiion ■'! lie jardoe&noi eviHt (q-tfi iiUif fhr non- 
existence of pen IS picdicMcd; of tliC jai and die X.uya\ika ukf> 
exception lo n. The (picstion can be ptu as lollons ‘Is the non- 
existence of ]jcn a projxU} of the pen oi of the j.uT Ihe fu-^t 
aiicinatne is not oiueitamabic If the noii-e\Hiemc of pen wcie 
a pi Opel i) of {vin the pun uoiiid ce:nc to be pen It eanncji be 
maintained that vdiai is a pi open} ol a thing docs not exist in 
that tiling. If negation as the piopcus oi ilie pen uould subsist 
in the jar. uli) d’ouhl not the oihei piop^ities of the pen exist 
intheiarr I he fust alicinatue must tlien be rejected and it 
must be adniitied on pain oi (oniiudu non that the negation of pen 
is an ailiibute eh tlu j.n and not oi the pen \nd it is this liiuh 
^vhi<^l IS asstued in the second juoposinon. What the Jama seeks 
to estaidish is the tiuih that the assciti<m of existence %iclds 
only die knuv,lt.dge e*l a paii-tharacAcnsitc . uhich is completed by 
die assiuum of ncm cxisiciue Non existence of the pen does not 
belong to the [)tn, as that iMiiihl make it a non entuy d he truth 
can he cluuc<l In tiic f|ue''Uoii ‘Dcjc'^ not the pen exf^'t as pen?’ 
d'o MS that die pen does not txiv, t\en a‘ pen is a toiuraditiion 
in leims ! he non exi’amcv of the j^cn is then to be a^'Stticd a^ its 
iion-^xistenie qiot not-pen This is ilic Jama position and no 
paupovc can bt seised In nsbiing us plain meanmg. 'The pic-dica- 
turn exisunct and non exist 5„iRe being ihu. neae-saiy, ihe 
coutliHion luulcniablc that a leal i- exis!t,m and nonexistent 


Imili 

But the N d\a\ika is not pit pared accept the Jaina inter- 
pieuuiou -kCsiIv It iX conuntUd bs him ilhtr non exislcuc c 
should lit. ugauled as the atiTibute ol the lugamm/f he meaning of 
the piop.jvfiion ‘the j ir d<jf not exist ;k pen' is that the pen 
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does noL exist in the jai' and it is plain that the noii'Cxistence 
belongs to the pen, which is non-existent. The non-existence 
is asserted of the pen and not of the jai But heic the Naiyayika 
only lays emphasis upon one aspect of a com])lex situation. The 
Jaina docs not deny that the pen is negated. The point at issue 
is the iclation of attiibutc and substantive The Naiyayika admits 
that in the pioposition 'The jar docs not exist on the giound,' 
the non-existence of the jar is an attribute of the giound, vhich 
is the substratum of the non-existence in question The non- 
existence of pen in the jar is exactly on a pal wall the case And 
if the non-existence of the jar can be accepted as an attribute of 
its locus, why should an objection be laised legaiding the non- 
existence of pen being an attiibutc ol the jar, ivhich is the impoit 
of the second proposition We shall show in a subsequent chapter 
that all relations, iircspectnc of their apparent distinctions, aie 
leducible to tlie iclation of identity-cum-diffei ence and the 
piedicate is always a term which stands in tins i elation of identity 
to the subject Non-existence of thc-pen is affirmed in the jar 
and thus stands in a relation to the latter, and is thus a predicate 
of it 

It is seen that from -whatevei angle of vision one may approach 
the pioblem of negation, one cannot avoid the conclusion that 
non-existence is a leal attiibutc of the existent The Naiyayika 
sets out to demonstrate the impossibility of the co-existence of 
non-existence and existence in an entity, but ends in asserting non- 
existence as the attiibutc of anothei existent, xnz , of the negatum 
While he denies that non-existence of the pen is an atti ibutc of the 
jar, he asseits that it is an attribute of the pen But the pen can- 
not be non-existent as pen and existent as pen botli—as that makes 
contiadiction inevitable It must then be admitted that non- 
existence can lelate to the pen as detei mined by not-pen The 
positne-cum-negative chaiactcr of reals is the unai'oidable con- 
clusion eieii foi the Naijayika. As we had an occasion to obsenc 
that It is only the Jaina who is the only consistent realist, and his 
24 
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conjrcjcs, the Kai)a)ika and the .Nfmumsut, ha\e at timc^ 
succumbed to the templaiion of pure logit, llic pit sent cA«e h 
onl) an illustration of the tiiuh of oui aNseuion. 

But an objection of a formal nauue has been lai^cd. Grauial 
that reals aie posithe-cum-negatue in natinc% still the iorm of the 
propositions as adopted by the Jama not toned 'Fhe piopon- 
lions should be of ihc form, "I he j.u exists* and ‘ fhe pen doi.s 
not exist’ and not ‘the jar docs init exist.’ 1 lie negation of pen 
has always tliis form with the ncgatuin as the subject, thougfi as a 
mattci of ontologkal fact, the notrexisretu o of pen may be 
icgaided as an atuibutc ol the j.in 'i'he Jaina does not attach 
undue iniponancc to foimal di>piucs He w'ill be wtished if the 
Kaiya)ika actepts the Jama )K>ition tbai icnls ate possc.^^sed of a 
double uatuic, pnsiii\c<um-negAine. and abandons his wa\ Cling 
allegiance to the absolmiM imcipictation of the Law* of Commdic- 
tion. As icgards the lonn ol \cibal iC[?icscntation, the Jama 
Avonld onl) appeal to {oincntion, that is followed. I’hc lorm of 
pioposuions IS not nctessaiiK deicnnmcd b) philosophical truth. 
Take ior instance the jiroposition 'John is cooking.’ What is the 
meaning of tlie subject. John ? Do we mean that John is onh a 
physical oiganism. oi a spun or an embodied spiilt? Accouling 
to the diffcicnce of mijion the subject slioidd be staled diffcicntls 
in conlounu) with the objective luith. But no sane man, unless 
ilicic is a .special ncccssiiv lui dcrmition ol tlic subject, laiscs any 
dillicuhv on the scene of ontological truili ugaiding the foim of 
pioposiiion It will suilne if the piopo>iuon is unchistooil in the 
mrended sense As legauls ionnal piopiictv the Jaina will only 
point to the huge volume of usage and the time-honoured custom 
as las apologc 

It m:n he ckumed that the Jaina has sucreeded m establishing 
hiv pcaitiou that seals aie e-xi-sicni and non-cxi'^tent both. But li 
iheie still be left a Imttrinp, doubt oi hesiiation and hinhcr 


drmoro! 

detaAon 


.uiem needed, it tan be sfjpphtd by the following cc»nsi- 
I'he Nanndki igiees that the pm does nor exist in tfic 
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jar.^ The non-CMstcnce of pen is asserted to subsist in tlic jar. 
But such assci lions must rcniam vague and obscure unless the 
natuie of subsistence is dcicrinmed in pcrcisc terms Is the ‘non- 
c.Mstence’ in question numciically diffeicnt fiom the jar in which 
it is assci led to subsist ? If it is diffcient, it must be supposed that 
the non-existence is non-existent in its substiatuin. In other 
ivoids, the identity of the jar and the identity of the non-existence 
being diffcTcnt, the lattci must be non-existent in the foi mer and 
vice \cisa But the same problem will aiisc in the case of c\ciy 
subsequent non-cxistcnce and there will be no end of the process 
The vicious infinite is not the only absuidity of the supposition 
The second non-existence of the fust non-existence will be equi- 
valent to annmatioii, accoiding to the dictum 'Negation of 
negation is the original position And, Uiiis, this will be a case of 
self-con tiadiction, since the assci tion of non -existence of the pen 
terminates in the alTirmation of its existence If, on the other 
hand, the non-existence of the pen be not different from the jar, 
the jar s\ill have to be legarded as identical with non-existence, just 
as it is admitted to be identical ivith exisience--lhe position 
adiocatcd by the Jama 

The afoiesaid duality is icpudialcd by Prabhakara, the great 
jMImamsisi, who denies the lealiiy of non-being. It is inamlamed 
by him that being is an indivisible simple chaiaclenstic of a real 
and non-being is only the self-same being as undei stood in 
icfeicnce to another leal It is 'being’ all the same and all the 
idiile and non-being is only anothci name of it The difference of 
nomenclature, however, does not presuppose a factual difference 
111 the make-up of a real The Jaiiia affirmation of being and non- 
being as elements m the ical is thus an assumption based on the 
assumption of numerical diffeience of non-beiiig fiom being, idiich 
is not a fact But the Jaina thinks this conteiuion to be based 

1 t\’’e have used ‘pen’ in the sense of penness or pcn-chaiacter foi 

the sake of brevity and foi a^OKhng a clumsy evpresbion 

S. abhnwuiraliatmau-ani laslimah puuuogitd NIvU, Ch. Ill 2 . 
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upon an un'^oini?! principle, vhirb, if ndinitic^l. will lead co the 
abolition of many an arcredned rhawictcri^iic of icalii}. It is 
tntr dial a urd ficnuaic*^ a po<;ithc foqnition of ‘hnno:’ its 
<elf*idcn:iiv as deic? mined bv its own rontent and the same retd 

* V 

gu.es rise to the idea of *noivbcing’ in reference to another real 
in another eoniext. If the diftcrenre of conditions and relaiimts 
be a for dcining tlic objcciiviiy or numerical difference of 

the contents of cognition, see do not see how ’being’ can be asserted 
as an objcciue < liaiac icri<tir in prcfcicnrc to non-being, both 
being tquall\ conditioned Moreo\ei, such aitributes as f.uhcr- 
hood and sondiip of the <ainc person undci stood in redation to 
dtfh’icni pct'“ons v.ottkl also be unreal, or be the same. Again, 
number trill be an ideal cieaiion, or there will be no 
diffetence of nuinbci as one. two, thicc and so on. A 
thing is one in its own self and ilnis has oneness ns 
its dcicnnination. and the same thing together with 
anoihci thing becomes tf.o and thus comes to base the number 
‘tsco’ as its determination It cannot be thought foi the jcasons 
assigned that tlic attribute of number ri an ideal cication or the 
tlifhrent numbcis aic not icallv diffcicnt. Being and non lieing 
base no doubt the same substratum, but the sameness of substra- 
tum does not aiguc the sameness of the attributes Not again can 
it be maintained that being and noirbeing aic idcniira! s'.dtli ihcir 
nsb^l^atnm and hente idem ital with each oihci. In that case, 
the diffiitni immhcrs v.oidd be the s:ime numbci having tlic same 
'ub^uaturn and basing the same relation of identity to the same 
‘ubsiK'ium Xoi ran the difffuxncc of 'numbci' or oilier iclative 
'»uubiu€^s, as Lulieihood ere., be preserved by virtue of the iclation 
ol inheicme Nemtnvhfi), as inherence will he found to be only 
a name Cm idcniits cunvd iffcrencc (tddniTnyn), 

'T'oeu is. ihcti, no logical justification for supposing that 
b. *uw and non-bcinc: arc numcricallv identical. It ought to be 
cqur'l on the ronnarv thm difference of rdations and conditions 
u «bt cruve of ital diCuenre of ontological status. The criterion 
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of clifTcicncc IS the opposition of character and the proof of such 
difference is the difleience of conditions^ and this twofold 
criterion is fully applicable to the case of being and non-bcing. 
That being has a chai actor which is the opposite of that of non- 
being and that the n\o arc entailed by different conditions docs 
not icqiiiic pi oof, as the opponent also cannot deny them The 
Jaina position that being and non-being aie essential elements of 
the natine of a ical should be taken as established. We have con- 
sidered the various objections advanced by thinkers of opposite 
schools and it cannot be denied that the Jama has met them ivitli 
consideiable foice of logic. As regards the chaige of contradic- 
tion involved in the comprescnce of being and non-being, which 
constitutes the mam plank in the platform of the rival 
philosophers, the ]ama simply declines to accept the charge as 
authentic We have consideied the problem of contradiction in 
the fiist chaptci and theiein we have dealt ivith the four types of 
oppositional relation The Jaina has made out that none of these 
types is applicable to the case of being and non-bemg, as both arc 
perceived elements in a leal The Jama has further made out that 
expel ience is the ultimate determinant of contiadiction and the 
compiesence of being and non-being is endorsed by experience 
The Jaina has further resolved the opposition of reason and 
empirical knowledge We do not think it necessaiy to enter into 
aiguraents that we have produced m the first chapter We had to -- 
deal ivitli the concept of opposition lepeatedly as occasion required 
and we are perfectly sine that the careful leader of the present 
book does not stand in need of being pumped wiQi the arguments 
that the Jaina advances in support of his position and in answer 
to the animadversions of his opponents Suffice it to say that 
being and non-being are true elements of reality, tvhich is 
determinate in all cases. The Jaina does not believe in indeter- 


1 sa e\a In bhedo hliedalietiir \7i yad vinKldhadliairaadh)<isal;i 
karanabliedaS ca— Quoted in the KP, Ch. V, 
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ininatr being and indcicunm.itc nnn bcinc, uhi^h ?ic 
according Uj him rboiac lions of iounal lo^n. flic oppa* 
billon of inflncnninaie being v.iib iiulcirnninaU’ non* 
Irentg, tm whuh iln ulraliAn logman binks. Inis iluis 
pn ioice against dre faiiM tcal’At. I he jaina is an 
empnirhi in ihc ninuer of fkicnnination oi the nature 
of lealit) and n ubsohiulv teuain that in so far as the plain 
fkhvery ol (xpeuenrh n laben into < onsiileunion the Jaina stamU 
on isnas^viil.ihle grounds, it cannoi he denied linn the idealist 

■i * 

aisfi appcalb to e> pent tree, bin he srvbpds cepciitarrc to iiitiri! 
analj’‘5s and (’xaunnaiion UiKUiRisetl experience is snspecr in 
iiftabsijt pln'losophv. Iku ihe icabst also has his ovn canons of 
criiinstn and be a.pplies ilretn to cxpLuential data like the 
nkaliM. Hni thtie anscs a lundainciual {lifFerentc in the results 
nf ihi inui'in elation of txpenente bs both the schools It is no 
me tna.knig a coinplaini agaiini ihc distrepams of interpretation, 
v.iruh v,e nuisi fat< .’s a nctxssny evil. 'Ihc diflcrentts on the 
toniiary. shfuddi iun>il us lo probe dcepci and dccpci into the 
pndjk'un Difitrciues of ]«hi|ronpbv aic not, to iny mind, an 
innnr.td rn d (anitisni seern< to lie the scry lilc of philosophy 
and it is jHie-"<nv Um n*c must stand by our tons it lions unit! 'ec 
an: nn.de to set* ih. drarebatks nr our jiosition b\ the critic isn> of 
the opps'iH Ui 


fo i.tiun to out problem, the jama Is enrplituic that the 
cb.irge <4' c<H>rn!dit tarn against tire toguTscnec of being and non- 
bcini; la a n *sl a t p.rtui t;l a logic; and brs dismissal ol 

ibu Uiie* MU'iua! atiusaiitm eiuaiis ilic colLtpsc of all odur charges. 
v.hi»li arc const quiniial upon the truth of r ouinidietiom As 
re f nh the charge ol u/j< o cs a4 m/.m'um. it has been disposed of 
i • mia ft v/dd Mdffcc to snv ilm? a real is a manifold ol itrfinite 
rluralbv cd attiibutcs, and the infttiit) rd tmiibiUtk which is the 
^ dte c Irngc, K irar and ainticnf icated b\ logic. So 
not in\ didase rht, faina position. 

!*:u frdddft! mu smvv,^ of ibe seienCold predication and 
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wc ha\c gi\en serious thought to its implicaLions and tlic cniicism 
thcieof. The dialectic of sctuifold predication is not ca<iy to 
undci stand. It is not surprising that the doctrine has been 
misunderstood e\en in India. The "critics of Jama non-absoliitism 
hate not shovrn a crmcai gi'asp of this absiiuse theon and their 
criticisui has been intlicr shalior* and supcificiai. It cannot be 
expected that the idealist logician uill accept the logical thcoiy 
of the Jama realist. But the pits is that its implications were not 
sought to be understood c\cn b\ those schools of thinkei’s tdio had 
much m common until the Jama. Tiic afiinities of Jaina thought 
uith other schools of thought are pionounced and momentous. 
Barring the Monists of Sankara s school and tlie Buddhist Niliilist 
(^unxfizfldin), almost all schools of Indian philosophy, particular!) 
those uho hate realistic ieaiiinss, ha\e conscioush or iiiicons- 
ciouslv folloued the logic that is advocated by die Jama ^Ve do 
not propose to enter mto the tangled problem of diionologicai 
piioriu and the consequent piobleni of influence of one school 
upon the other It must be admitted that the svstcmatiration of 
Jaina philosophical thought and logic is radier a later pheno- 
menon. Wq are concerned until die ISfastei s of Jama thought, I'dio, 
as a matter of Iiistorical fact, fiourislied after Dignaga and 
Dhamiakini Tliis has been a source of adianmge to Jaina 
tliought It had the oppoi mniiv to stud's afresli the implications 
of the philosoph) of non-?bsolutism''calIed anckdnlaidda uhich 
seems to date back to a far remote jiast But in spite o^ the 
chronological posteriorit) of the Jama Mastcis, it must be admitted 
that the Jama dieon of sevenfold logical predfcaiion is die most 
original contribution of Jaina diouglit. U'hicli cannot be traced to 
the influence of other schools. In philosoph's and otliei fields or 
abstract thought it is by no means the iiuth that the first is aheais 
the best or the most ongiiiai. IVhat ue seek to emphashe is not die 
question of obligation tins or that wav. but die points of agreement 
among die different' philosophies and their iniplications. It is 
undeniable that the Jaina s’e7e< hold of these points of agreement 
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and makes them proof of the inevitability of die truth of anekdnta 
and not of personal or communal triumph 

The Sankhya believes m one Praki ti_, the prius of the world 
of plurality, material and ^mental, standing in opposition to 
Pw lisa, the eternal, unchanging spirit This Prah ti is the unity 
of three principles, called sativa, lajas and tamas, which are ' 
mutually opposed in respect of their nature and functions. The 
compresence of three opposite pimciples in the unity of Piakrti 
can be upheld only by the canons of non-absolutist logic as 
systematized by the Jama It is not suggested that the Sankhya is 
indebted to Jama thought But the position of the Sankhya is only 
an illustration of the validity of Jama logic, no matter whether 
the Sankhya is conscious of it or not Moreover, the Sankhya 
doctrine of the identity of substance in the midst of its changing 
modes is another illustration of the doctrine of identity in 
diffeience, ivhich is another synonym of anekdntavdda 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika school, which swears by the infallibility 
of the Laiv of Contradiction as interpreted in absolutist logic, 
advocates a number of universals of the second gi'ade in contra- 
distinction to the highest universal, ‘existence ’ Now these 
secondary universals, e g , substance-universal, quality-universal 
and action-universal, exercise a double function, which is mutually 
opposed. Substance-universal synthesizes all substances and at the 
same time sepaiates them h'om other universals So also the 
universals of the same grade As regal ds the universals of lower 
gi'ades, VIZ , man-universal, cow-universal, horse-universal and the 
like, they also eminently discharge the opposite functions of 
unification and differentiation These universals are therefoie 
called universal-cum-particulars This constitutes evidence of the 
truth of the synthesis of opposites, which the Jaina propounds to 
be the universal truth. 

As regards the Buddhists of Dignaga’s school, who are the 
loudest in their protestations of the inviolability of the Law of 
Contradiction, they, too, are constiained to admit the validity of 
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non-abs©luiism in exccpLioiiai cases. In the pei ceptual cognition 
o£ vaiiegaied coloms in a carpet, the luiiiy of the content qua a 
carpet and the plmahty qua coloms are admitted to be present 
* together. Besides, the plmahty of contents of the cognition and 
die unity of the cognitive act aic afliimed to belong to a self- 
identical situation. The confession of the unity of the plurality 
IS only an unconscious tiibute to Jama standpoint and if it is 
construed as conoboiation of non-absolutism by the Jama, w’C 
-cannot accuse the latter of dogmatic zeal The Saiitrantika and 
the Yogacaiu believe m the plmahty of poireis of a single entity 
and this is an admission of the synthesis ol plmahty m one— which 
IS the chaiacteiistic Jama position 

The Caivaka materialist holds consciousness to be the product 
of foui elements, eaith, an, watei and hie The piodiict is not 
numerically diffeient from the elements, as that would make it a 
sepal ate principle; nor is it identical seieially with each, as m that 
case even jais and tables would possess spiiit It is thus one and 
the lour at the same time This is onl) a confirmation of 
anejianiavdda The aflmities of Jvlimamsist logic and ontology 
with the Jama theory aie too pronounced to be ignoied. The 
Mmiamsist believes in the dual natuie of reals, constituted by 
being and non-being as elements and is thus at one uith the Jama 
The later Vaisnava philosophers, who believe in unity and 
plurality both and in theii ultimate syndiesis, cannot but endorse 
the Jama logical standpoint As legaids the Piabhakara school of 
Mimamsa, it also has to fall back ' on non-absolutist logic on 
occasions One instance will sufiice. According to Prabhakara 
all cognitions are cognisant of thiee elements, the content, the act 
of cognition (that is to say, their own identity), and the self as the 
knoiver Accoidnigly all cognitions aie held to be judgnients by 
him of the form ‘I know tins ’ The synthesis of three m one 
constitutes an endoisement of the Jaina logical standpoint. The 
pm pose of this long schedule of afimities with other schools of 
thought IS to show that the doctrine of the manifoldness of tiuth 
25 
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called anekdntavdda, which is proved by the application of the 
logical form of sevenfold predication, is not the outcome of 
logical aberration or abnormality of thought-proclivities, as tlie 
critics profess it to be The logic of non-absolutism, as illustrated 
by sevenfold predication, seems to be the only kind of logic, that 
should be followed by realists The refutation of the common- 
place charges of indetermmation and doubt against the tlieory 
should entitle it to serious consideration. The Jama has succeeded 
in establishing that sevenfold predication is not a frivolous 
estimation of truth And If I have succeeded m driving home 
this truth, I shall consider that I have accomplished a difficult task 
and fulfilled a sacred duty, which we owe to the Jama philosophers 
of old, who are our own kith and km spiritually and 
ethnologically. 


CHAPTER VII 


Relations 

It has been obseived more than once that a i elation is possible, 
if tlie terms are both identical ts'iih and diffeieni fiom each other. 
Relation cannot hold betivecn absolutely diffeient, or between 
absolutely identical facts Identity and difference both are the 
presupposition of i elation Absolute identity ivould annul the 
duality of the terms and make them one self-identical entity A 
self-identical entity is a unit, ivhich is self-sufficient so far as its 
independent being is concerned, and as such it docs not require 
any internal or external relation for its being An internal relation 
ivould have been necessar), had the leal actually broken up into 
diffeients.* But that is ex hypothesi denied in the assumption of 
absolute identity A relation is also not possible, far less necessaiy, 
bcfween tivo teims, ivhich are absolutely distinct and different. 
Now two leals, idiich aie absolutely independent of each other 
in respect of their genesis, being and cognition, cannot be supposed 
to bear a relation to each other. They aie unrelated and separate 
facts It would be a tra\ esty of fact, if not of logic, to think 
uni elatedness or separation to be itself a relation, as the logical 
form of predication might^suggest The logical relation of uni ela- 
tedness involved in subject-predicate form is only a conceptual 
relation, ivhich is necessitated by the exigency of our thinking 
tliem together It is the subject ivho thinks of the tivo terms and 
in the act of thinking superposes a i elation upon them Such a 
relation is ideal, conceptual or subjective Tlie opponent’s denial 
of relation has reference to objective relation, and if a logician 
i^’’ere to find a contiadiction in this denial, he itouIcI be guilty of 
sophistry oi lack of objective knowledge or perhaps both. The 
question— idielhcr the totality of existents is only an ideational 
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aggre^te without objective nexus among them, or a system o£ 
reals Tivith a connective link running through them all— is a grand 
problem of philosophy, ivhich ivill engage our thought in the next 
chapter \Vg are here concerned with a less ambitious problem, 
firstly, ’^vhether there is any relation at all between reals qua 
objective, and secondly, ivhether inherence as internal relation has 
any special claim to privileged treatment 

Now, the reality of i elation has been denied by the Fluxist, 
the Vedantist and by Bradley It is a remarkable proof of the' 
community of human thought that the arguments of Bradley were 
all anticipated by the Buddhist and theJVedantist several centuries 
before It has been urged that there can be no relation between 
two terms, tvhich are independent Relation presupposes that the 
terms are brought together But what tvould bring them together ? 
If It be a relation, how does it supervene upon them, unless it is 
supposed that the terms aie predisposed to be brought into a 
^vhole ? ‘A’ and ‘B’ are different and distinct, and if they are 

brought together by means of a relation, the relation must be 
supposed to induce a change in their nature, or to follow upon this 
change induced by an external factor But this supposition only 
intioduces a complication If the relation were a tertium quid, it 
tvould necessitate another relation to bring this third entity into 
1 elation ivith the terms. Thus, the third 'tvould require the services 
of a fourth, and the fourth of a fifth and so on Tvithout end. But 
unless there is a predisposition in the terms to come to one 
another, it is unintelligible why a relation does not hold between 
anything and everything The assumption of predisposition would 
again necessitate a relation between the term which develops pre- 
disposition and the condition which induces it. Not only this, 
the ]nedisposition being a property of the term would require a 
1 elation, by the good offices of ^vhich it can belong to the terrn in 
question And the same difficulty '^vould arise ^vith regard to this 
neiv relation and the relata. 

Nor can it be supposed that- relation is nothing, but the 
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absence of gap (nahmiiaiya) between two terms, that is to say, the 
terms in relation aie just close to one another and not separated 
by a gap in benreen them Bnt if absence of gap may be a 
1 elation, why should not separation by a gap be also a i elation? 
Hon^evei close the terms may be brought togethci. they cannot be 
supposed to abandon then separateness, unless theic be a unifica- 
tion of the terms But if this unification be a total meigcr of one 
in the other, no i elation would be necessar}% as the teims cease 
to be two and as i elation is possible between two terms Nor can 
there be a paitial unification, ivhich piesupposes that the terms 
have parts and one of such parts is identified ivith another such 
part. But this also is no explanation, as it raises another problcnl. 
Is the part distinct from the term or not ? If it is not distinct, it 
is not a part, but the tenn itself So the hypothesis of partial 
unification is irrelevant If, again, there be real parts distinct from 
the terms, the unification of such distinct parts would be of no 
consequence to the oiiginal terms, as they ivould not be related 
on the relation of entities which aie distinct The parts again 
may have parts or not On the former alternative, the question 
of paitial oi total unification would again raise itself in reference 
to the fiist set of parts and so also in reference to the second set and 
so on without end ^ 

Let It be supposed that relation is neither a case of unification, 
nor mutual dependence but something different ivhich simply 
relates the terms But the interposition of an independent relation 
has been found to be of no help If the terms are left independent 
of each other, the intioduction of relation asm teitwi qmd, 
equally independent, ivould not relate the terms The two terms, 
on the lattei hypothesis, would lemaiii as they were, unaffected by 
the 1 elation, ivhich would thus be a third term resting in itself and 
self-sufficient A relation ivdiich does not relate is only a word 


1 lupaslcso 111 sambandho dviue sa ca hatham bliaiet^ Dliarma- 
IvUti’s Sa 77 ibandhapmlksa, quoted in PKM, P. 503. 
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Yutliout meaning It is concluded by the Buddhist that relation 
is only our way of looking at things and is not an objective entity.^ 

The charge that unreality of relation -^vould make causal 
relation unreal does not affect the Buddhist, who does not believe 
that causality is an objective relation The relation of cause and 
effect, it is asserted, is unreal, as tlie two do not co-exist at one 
time The antecedent is called the cause and the consequent is 
called the effect But this is only a conceptual characteiization. 
It does not imply an objective i elation, which is possible between 
two co-existent term.s The cause ceases to be when the effect 
comes into being Thus, the two terms are never synchronous 
and hence no relation can be posited between them. In the 
absence of one of the terms, causality also cannot be a real relation, 
but only an idea ^ It is asserted that causal relation is sequential 
and not s^mchronous, and so the objection urged on the basis of 
the lack ol synchronism is irrelevant But Dharmakirti, who does 
not believe m the reality of relation, which is according to him 
only a subjective ivay of evaluation, refuses to take this defence as 
a logically sound proof of the objectivity of causal relation He 
aigues, if the character of causality be really subsistent in the cause 
and in the effect m succession, it must be recognized that it does 
not depend upon the effect ivhen it occurs in the causal antecedent, 
simply because the effect has not yet come into being. Similarly, 
causality qua a characteristic of the effect is not dependent upon 
the cause, simply because the latter becomes defunct when tlie 
former comes into being Thus, the character of causality, as an 
indejiendent and intrinsic determination, either of the cause or of 
the effect, is self-contained, so far as its reference to the other 
coiTclate is concerned Consequently, the connection 
bciv’^een the cause and the effect cannot be anything more than a 

2 tail ca bliaiau tadanv'is ca san'c te siatmani stliitah ity amihah 
s\a\am bha\a<; tan misiayati halpana ibid 

1 karvabuianabhaxo ’pi tayoi asahabhavatali prasidhyati katliaiff 
d\isiho ’dxisihe sambandhata katham? ibid., p. 50^. 
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subjective construction If the iclation ucre factual and the 
dependence of the effect wcic leal, it must be sho'iini that the 
cause IS of real scivice to the effect oi vice veisa But tlieic is net 
possibility of service, mutual oi solitaiy. between a non-exastent 
and an existent fact. How could the effect be of scixicc to the 
cause, when it tsas not even in existence and hkcivise 
how could the cause be of sciwice to the effect, when the foiiner 
has passed out of existence? Ceitainly, dependence is onto- 
logically possible only behreen lei ms uhich aie i elated as 
benefactor and beneficiary {upakai ahopahm yahlidva) , but tvith 
regaid to the cause and the effect, one of the two is always 'absent 
when the other is in existence The i elation of dependence is 
thus only a subjectit e inteipretation so far as causality is concerned 
A pel son obseiwes the antecedent, unassociated with the conse- 
quent, and the consequent, unattached to the antecedent But 
the obseivation of the consequent as follmving upon the antecedent, 
and die absence of observation of the consequent in the absence of 
the antecedent aie interpreted as a i elation of causality The 
ohsemation of concomitance in agieement and in diffeience is 
thus the only thing that can be posited as an actual tiuth, and the 
imposition of a relation between the antecedent and consequent 
events is onl} a subjective necessity of thought The tivo events 
aie not in reality related, and the conceptual relation, though it 
may be inevitable lor oui thought, is unreal and false as an 
estimation of objective truth Dharmakirti is positive that this 
conceptual i elation occuis spontaneously in the mind of the 
observing subject and is not the result of a schooling received 
from a teacher ^ It is ivoithy of remark that the Buddhist philoso- 
phei here anticipates Kant who may be regarded rather as a 


1 . pasjan nekam adistasya daiiaiie tadadaisane apasyat karyam 
anveti vina vyakhapbliu, janah daiiaiiadaiianc muktia karj^abuddher 
asambhaNat karj’adisiutn apy alia lagha%auham nivesita 
cta\anmauaiattvauha-kar5akaianagocaiah \ikal23a daivavanty arthan 
mitliyaitha ghatitan iva ibid , p 510 
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commentator and elaborator of the Buddhist position in this 
regard It follows as a legitimate conclusion that all our judgments 
are false, as the relation of terms is only a subjective construction 
accoiding to DharmaLirti and Kant alike. 

Dharmakhti pursues the examination further. If, again, the 
relation -^vere different from the terms, standing alongside of and 
ajool from them, how could the terms, e.gj cause and effect, be 
brought together ? The impossibility of exchange of beneficiary 
services between the terms makes the relation a chimera and the 
recognition of this fact knocks out the pretensions of all other 
relations posited by philosophers. If thifigs could be supposed 
to be 1 elated m spite of the lack of reciprocal services, there would 
be no logical bar to the postulation of a relation between 
anything and everything ^ The reciprocity of services is thus the 
condiiio sine qua non of objective relation, and we have seen'that 
the condition cannot be fulfilled in causation What is found to be 
true of causality is true of all other relations Exchange of service 
may be possible between fwo existent terms But what can be the 
nature of such ser\ ice and why should it be required at all ? 
The service is not required by either term lor achieving existence, 
•which they already possess, nor can it be posibly required for the 
realization of an additional efficacy in themselves For the efficacy, 
being distinct from the terms, would require a further relation 
in order to belong to them. And this relation might be possible, 
if there were again exchange of services between the efficacy and 
tlie terms. But the postulation of a second exchange of services 
would necessitate that of a third and so on to infinity The truth 
of the matter is that relation, whatever be its cliaracter, either 
presupposes or imolves causality, and if causality cannot be an 
objective relation, the reality of other lelations cannot be 
established by logic. Take, for instance, the relations of conjunc- 


1. ta)or anupakare 'pi samavaye paratia va. sambandho yadi, visvaiii 
s>ai samavciyi paiaspaiam. ibid, P 510, 
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don and inhcicnce. ConjuncLion may be considered as an effect 
of the teims. The terms may be said to become conjoined by 
virtue of genciating conjunction bclw’ccn themselves, But this 
supposition IS not maintainable If the characteristic of ‘being 
conjoined’ be a piopcity of the gcnciator of conjunction, it would 
* be the property of motion (A*fli ma) also, ^diich is posited as the 
cause of conjunction by the Vaisesika. But motion cannot have 
the quality of being conjoined accoidmg to the Vaise?ika, as 
quality can in his theory belong only to substance. Conjunction 
ivith a pait again is supposed to geneiate a fresh conjunction witli 
the ivholc If causalit) be the deteiminant of conjunction and of 
the consequential attiibute of ‘being conjoined,’ conjunction 
itself in such a situation should come to have the attribute in 
question. But this is absuid and is lepudiated by the Vaisesika 
himself ^ Noi can conjunction oi the quality of being conjoined 
be supposed to be a chaiacteiistic of the terms placed in a paiti- 
cular situation, because the supposition begs the question. What 
places the terms m that situation ? Certainly situation is not an 
uncaused event. And thus the difficulties inheient in causality 
Tivould crop up As legards iiiheience (samavdya) it is also conse- 
quential to causality The isdiole inheies in the parts, the quality 
oi action inheres m a substance and the univeisal inheies in an 
individual But ivhy should they be brought together? ’iAdiat 
ontological necessity would bieak the privacy of their aloofness 
and isolation ? If theie be a positive requirement on the part of 
the teims for one another and this lequirement be supposed to 
be satisfied by mheience, the old problem of exchange of service 
would Cl op up again The whole is supposed to be the product of 
tlie parts and qua a product it iras not m existence. It could not 
be eitlier a receiver or a giver of sennee idien it was not even in 
existence Koi can causality account for the incidence of inher- 


1. saniyogajanane ’p^ tatah samjoginau na tau. kannadiyogi- 
tapatleh stliiUb ca piatuainita ibid Cf. the comments of PKM, P 503. 
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ence, for the efficient cause does not stand in the relation of 
inherence to its effect ^ 

And even if we grant the objective possibility of causal 
relation, it will have to be admitted that it will ever remam 
unknoivn and unkno’^s’^able by the limited resources of mankind. 
Certainly, prcceptual cognition is not competent to envisage such 
a relation We may perceive either tlie antecedent, or the 
consequent, or both together, but all these perceptions aie con- 
cerned with the terms as they are by themselves It cannot be 
urged that perception of fire and smoke together in the kitchen 
gets hold of the causal i elation between them Fire and smoke 
are perceived as tliey are and dieir togetherness is irrelevant, so 
far as the knowledge of causality is concerned The pen and 
paper may be perceived togethei, but that does not wairant a 
causal relation betiveen them. Nor again can the successive 
perception of the terms envisage the causal relation between them. 
One may perceive pen before and paper after, but there is no 
causality between them. Nor can the two successive cognitions be 
supposed to be synthesised by one cognition \\*hich may envisage 
causality, for the ^'ai lation of contents of the. tivo cognitions cannot 
allow them to be identified It has been supposed that our organs, 
reinforced by the memory of the uvo cognitions, can geneiate a 
perceptual judgment ha^nng the uto events for its terms, and this 
judgment is cognisant of causality But this is opposed to the Law . 
of the Uniformity of Nature, •which presupposes that like causes 
produce like effects Our organs Avere incapable of envisaging 
causality b) tlicmselvcs and they could not be supposed to trans- 
cend tins incapacity e^cn if the)' were supposed to be reinforced 
by memoiy. Noi can peiccption of concomitannce in agreement 
and m diffcience ghe knoi\'ledgc of causality We have seen that 
peiccption gi\es knowledge of the terms and not of the lelation. 

1 sani\ogi’5ama\rivvadi sai\am clena ciniitam aii)on)aiiupkdiac ca 
na sambanclhl ca tadii>afi janane ’jm hi kallas^a kenacit samavayina. 
samax.uT lada tia 'ban no into 'tipiabangatali ibid p. 510. 
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As icgards pciceplioii of conconniAmc in didcrcncc, ii is noihing 
but the fact that the teims are not peiceivcd, but only the empty , 
locus where the terms, could be peicened if they were present. 

So peiception and non-peiccption together do not possess any 
special advantage ovei peiccptual cognition, which has been 
found to yield knoivledge of the terms in isolation and not in , 
1 elation^ ' 

Moreover, the causal i elation in question is not supposed to 
be confined to the obseived data It is believed to hold good 
imivei sally betiveen the tivo classes of entities ivithout exception 
and without failure It is unthinkable that pciceptual cognition, 
no mattci whether determinate or indctei inmate, may be compe- 
tent to take stock of such univeisal i elation The aforesaid 
incomjietency of perceptual knowledge can be entirely realised if 
ive analyse the concept of causality What is a cause? It is nothing 
but that which possesses the powci to produce an effect So 
causality is nothing but power But powei is not capable of being 
pciceived It can be infeiied from the obseivation of its effect. 
But mfeience of the causal powei is possible only if the necessaiy 
umveisal i elation betiveen the power and the entity is knoivn 
befoie We have seen that perceptual knowledge is incompetent 
regaidmg this universal relation, and mfeience presupposes such 
knowledge as its condition Causality is thus not capable of being 
knoivn either by perception or by mfeience The knoivledge of 
causality must then be set down as a subjective constiuction or a 
way of thought. The necessity and universality felt to attend 
this relation cannot therefore be anything moie than the necessity 
of our way of thinking, ndiich has nothing to do with objective 
reality And even if its objectivity be gi'anted, it must remain eo 
Ipso unknown and unknowable" 

The Jama thinks that these objections piocecd fiom a /nioii 


1. ibid.Pp 511-12 
ibuk, ?p 511-12, 
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consideration and not from observation o£ the behaviour o£ 
things It is undeniable that things are perceived to be related. 
A linen is perceived as related to its yarns, and colour and shape 
are perceived as related to the linen. That these are distinct and 
different is not open to denial The whole is diffeient from tlie 
parts and the quality is different from the substance, still they 
are perceived together The given togetherness cannot be 
explained by any hypothesis other than that o£ a relation Why 
should the Buddhist go out o£ his way to deny relation which is 
given to our sensibility, and posit lack of relation ^vhich is not 
given at alP The Buddhist supposes that our senses are incapable 
of intuiting the terms and the relation between them and he 
explains the conception of relation as the construction of the 
intellect But the supposition is based upon an assumption. 
The senses are but the channels through which external things 
piesent themselves to our consciousness Our consciousness 
certainly does not lack the ca]5acity of intuiting relation, even if 
the senses be incapable of doing so. The terms are felt to be 
given and so also is the relation holding between them If the felt 
givenness of the terms be not denied, why should the givenness 
of the relation be impeached? If the givenness of relation 
be explained a^ray as appearance, there is no special reason 
for preferential treatment of the terms, ^vhich are equally 
given.’ So far as the psychology of perception is concerned, it is 
obvious that we do not perceive a difference between terms and 
relation in respect of their givenness If there were again no 
substantive whole, but only a conglomreation of atoms, it would 
be impossible to account for difference of causal efiiciency Take 
for example a pitcher The pitcher is supposed by the Buddhist 
to be nothing more than a collection of atoms existing side by 
side. The Buddhist admits that an atom does not^ possess the 
capacity for drawing -water But the pitcher has this capacity and 
as such cannot be supposed to be identical ivith the isolated atoms. 
If atoms alone weie real, and if there were no relation amidst them 
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and consequently no actual wholes, why should there be such a 
ivide difference in the causal efficiency of things ? The theory 
of atomic constitution of material bodies is devised to account for 
tlie emergence of such bodies and not to repudiate the reality of 
the latter. 

Let us noiv examine the grounds adduced by the Buddhist 
foi the lepudiation of relation one by one The Buddhist asserts 
that 1 elation is not possible between two independent entities 
Relation presupposes dependence of one term upon another, but 
this is impossible between terms which aie possessed of existence 
in then ot\m right And as regards a term or terms which arc not 
in existence, they too cannot be supposed to depend upon one 
another, for dependence is a factual relation which cannot be 
thought to obtain betiveen non-entities ^ So relation is not 
logically justifiable and as such must be regarded as appearance 
The Buddhist position has been summed up by Bradley, who 
independently reaches the same conclusion, in the following 
foiceful words ‘The conclusion to tvhich I am brought is that a 
lelational iv’ay of thought— any one that moves by the machinery 
of terms and relations— must give appeal ance, and not truth It 
is a makeshift, a device, a mere practical compromise, most 
necessary, but in the end most indefensible The Jaina refuses 
to be convinced by such flourish of abstract logic 

The factuality of relation is attested by experience. 
Things in spite of their difference may tiansform them- 
selves into a unity It is a fact that things are dynamic 
and they maintain their identity in spite of their change, 
in so far at least as their nature is thought to unfold itself to our 
consciousness If our intellect is not to be condemned to confusion 
and bankiuptcy and if leality be not dcclaied to be an unfathom- 

I pamtaniryam hi sanibandhali, siddhe ka pai atantrata ? -paiapek?^. 
hi sambandhah, so ’san kathain apeksate ? sams ca sarx anirasamso bh.i\ tali 
karham apeksate ? NKC, Pp ‘505-06 

H. Appcmance And Reahty, p. 28. 
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able mystei'y, we must find an explanation But why should 
be sceptic of our knotvledge ^ We ha'i'e elucidated the Jaina stand- 
point in logic in the first chapter and we need not go over tlie 
ground again. Suffice it to say that the denial of validity of 
experience ends in scepticism, entire and unqualified If, 
howevei, ive are to believe the testimony of our experience and if 
we feel called upon to give an explanation of it, there is no pos- 
sibility of denying the validity of relation The Jama explains 
relation by reference to an internal change in the terms, which 
makes it inevitable for them to come to a focal unity. The tenns 
are numeiically different no doubt, but -when tlicy come into 
relation they become changed into an identity of diffcrents The 
tiansformation into identity, which ive ha\e called unification, is 
believed to be neither complete nor partial and so the conse- 
quences alleged would not apply to them The unification is 
diffeient from both. It is neither a total meiger nor partial 
identification The unity of the tciras m relation is sw genens 
(jatyantai a). It is on a par with the unity of the cognition of a 
vai legated carpet The unity of the cognition m spite of the 
numerical difference of contents is an attested fact The reality 
of total or paitial identification is to be admitted on the basis of 
experience, and if experience lecoids a case of unification of 
differents in which their difference is not annulled, but trans- 
formed into a different kind of identity, i\t ha\c no leason to call 
in question its authenticity The question would be futile if one 
were to ask how could the terms existing independently of each 
other, come to be united ^ He could as well question the truth of 
self-consciousness. It is as absuid as to ask wh) consciousness 
should be consciousness and not different fiom it It is unanswer- 
able We can^onl) assert that it is exactly what we know it to be. 
So with rcgnid to relation ^Vhy should there b'c a i elation at alP’ 
is a question, vhich is equally unanswerable by logic. ‘There 
is, however, no justification for the assumption that a relation 
is impossible, if it cannot inlicre in vSoinctliing as a quality does, 
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'ro the question hii idi.it is a relation'? wc may fairly answer 
that It IS not in anything, but that it is bcutccn two or moic terms, 
01 beureen a term and itself, and that the conception of ‘between’ 
IS as ultimate as the conception of ‘in’ and has as much claim to be 
legal ded as lalid Both aie ultimate, neither contains any con- 
tiadiction, and the justification of our use of both lies in the fact 
that It is impossible to state anything whatevei without asserting 
or implying the leality both of qualities and of relations 

Relation then cannot be denied an objective status without 
im olvihg ^consequences ivhich we cannot acquiesce in. The 
piobleni how docs relation happen to the terms can be determined 
by appeal to experience alone. Take for instance the case of 
solution of a poivdcr in water Hcic the parts of pois^dei and the 
paits of -watei interpenetiate and we get practically an mdistm- 
giiishable ivhole In the case of conjunction of tivo fingers it is 
partial. The Jama docs not as a matter of fact belieie m the 
existence of simples, ivliich have no aspects, qualitative oi quantita- 
tive. A leal is the identity of an infinite plurality of aspects and 
modes, and we have seen how the Jama solves the problem of 
incompatibility. A leal is a unity and diveisity in one, and the 
relation involved is neither one of absolute identity nor one of 
absolute otheiness, but something different from them both. It 
IS silt gen ei IS, wAuch does not permit of being determined by 
absolute ciiteria The paits or modes or aspects are neither 
different nor identical with the unity to ivhich they belong. 
The relation inside the unity is also sui genet is The validity of 
such a 1 elation cannot be called in question on the ground that it 
refuses to be detei mined m teims of identity or of otherness, 
because it is as ultimate and simple as identity and otheiness are. 
If identity satisfies a logical necessity, so also should this unique 
relation Bach is unique and ultimate and there is no reason to 
condemn it as appearance ivhen it is equally a given fact with 


1. The Kai me oj E\tslencc, Yo\ I, P 82. 
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identity or otheincss. If, on tlie other hand, we are to rely upon 
the e\idence of experience as the ultimate souice of kno^vdedge of 
the natuie of reality and "we feel the necessity of checking the le- 
sults of discursive thought by reference to the verdict of experi- 
ence, -wc shall be compelled to come to the conclusion that neitlier 
absolute identity nor absolute otherness has any reality beyond 
abstractions of thought So far as reals are perceiv^ed and thought, 
they do not afford ^varrent for supposing identity or otherness to 
be veridical relations Absolute identity is only an abstraction 
as ideal as Euclid’s point and line are. But wherqas Euclid’s 
points and lines are useful fictions, the concepts of absolute iden- 
tity and absolute otherness have been a fruitful source of 
confusion and acrimonious controversies which prevented philo- 
sophers fiom coming to an agi*eement •ivhere it ivas possible 
I’he assertion of infinite diversity does not make the conception 
of atoms impossible. An atom is ex hypothesi an indivisible unit. 
But though spatially indivisible it may be di^'islble in other 
dimensions An atom has a plurality of aspects and thus it can be 
divided into these aspects. The Jama tvould thus have no objec- 
tion to McTaggait’s view of the infinite divisibility of substance, 
as both are agreed upon the point that the manifold of qualities, 
original and derivative, that are possessed by reals, is infinite. As 
regards the objection of Dharmakhti that relation cannot belong 
to existent or to non-exisient terms, the Jama meets him half 
way. The terms m relation aie neitliei wholly finished entities 
nor non-entiiies Relation is identity of different terms Such 
being the case, the tenns aie neither what tliey irere out of rela- 
tion nor do the} change their identity entirely -when they come 
to be teims of a relation. Let us considci the i elation of yarn and 
linen which ive cited abo\c The linen is the product and yarn 
is the material cause of it. I'he linen vras not in c xistence qua 
linen before it came into being. But it vras not an absolute non- 
entity as it existed as } am. It is the yarn which becomes linen 
and so the two aie not different in an absolute sencc. The linen 
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again absn acted fiom the )ain is onl) an idea and a fiction. So 
the linen as die odicr icim of the causal iclaiion teas in existence 
befoic qua yarn, llioiigh not qua linen llic yarn in C[uestion 
i\as existent'*<7//« yam, but not qua linen Vain and linen aie not 
qua substance ti\o absolutely diflercnt entities, but they arc the 
same substance with diirciencc ot qualities The i elation of linen 
and )ain is an instance of internal i elation— internal ni the sense 
that the change occuis in die causal stufl and the changed cause 
becomes the clfect The effect is the product of a piorcss, which 
goes iMthin the cause and so the pioduction of the other term and 
dial of Its 1 elation are lathei simultaneous events But so far 
as 1 elation is considcied as a sepaiatc fact, it must be recogni7ed 
that It is not external to the tcims in the sense that it can exist 
independently of the lattei Relation, whether internal or exter- 
nal, IS integial to the tcims and is the result of an mteinal change 
111 die natinc of teims So also suclj external lelations as conjunc- 
tion of two fingeis aie nothing external in the sense of being 
independent Tlic fingeis conjoined aic no longei absolutely the 
same entities as they wcic ithilc out of relation The fact of being 
conjoined is a iieir attribute -which they did not possess when they 
remained side by side in isolation The cmeigence of the new 
quality is the result of a piocess of change in both the terms, 
ivliich eventuated in the conjunction of both The conjunction 
in question is thus the jiioduct of an inteinal change in the con- 
stitution of the tcims and thus is as much entitled to be regarded 
as intcjiial qua i elation as the co-callcd relation of inherence 
(samavaya) 

The denial of relation, Iiotvevei invoh cs a self-contradiction 
The Buddliist denies relation on the giotind that the terms are 
not dependant. He assumes that dependence is die condition of 
1 elation and so the negation of dependence ’irould entail the nega- 
tion of 1 elation He must admit that negation of dependence is 
the condition of negation of relation and as such he tacitl) aflirms 
a 1 elation bctuccn these tivo negations If there were no i elation 
27 
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between these two negatnc tacts, he could not assert that the 
negation of the condition implies the negation of the conditioned. 
He flatly contiadicts himself as he aflirms one i elation in the ceiy 
act of den)ing another But the Buddhist may defend himself 
by asserting that his denial of i elation has reference to objective 
relation and the imjDhcit assertion of i elation involved m the 
denial of objective relation is only a subjects e necessity of 
thouglit. \Vc have alluded to this view just at the outset of tliis 
chapter, T’he Buddhist’s contention dia'i\s its plausibility from 
an assumption which has had momentous consequences in philo- 
sophical thought It is assumed that our thoughts do not neces- 
sarily lepresent icality But is reality unknoivn and unknow’able 
absolutely and without reservation ^ If relation be an unreal 
figment of logical thought, no judgment can be true and no assci- 
tion can be made, as they presuppose relation betiveen terms. 
Thus pliilosophy as a quest of truth by the pursuit of logical 
thought has to be condemned as a wild goose chase But such 
scepticism and cynicism have not succeeded in the past in stifling 
the spirit of cnquiiy in tliouglitful men and iromcn And the 
sceptic, ivho denies the validity of all judgments, succeeds in Ins 
task by means of a judgment. of his oini' The plea that his judg- 
ment has an ideal validity as contradistinguished from objcctiic 
validity only aggra\aies -ihc evil "Oui intellect, then, has been 
condemned to confusion and bankruptcy, and the icality has been 
left outside uncomprehended Or rathei, what is w’orse, it has 
been snipped bare of all distinction and quality It is left naked 
and without a chai actor, and we aic covered -with confusion”^ 
We have aheady given an answer to the Buddhist’s objection. 
It will only siiflice to icmaik that wholesale condemnation of 
ibonght toniradicis itself That men fall into error and make 
false judgments is a tuiism Bin because some judgments aic 
false, that is cciiainly no ground lor assuming that all judgments 

1 Apia auitUK- and Jirahly, I’ ci} 
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aie false The falsity of a jiulgmeni is dciei mined by rcfcicnce 
to a true judgincni If llicic be no luiih and ?/ knowledge of 
i)nlh WC1C absoluich unal tamable, all om judgments tvould ba\c 
the same value. \ 17 , the) would be all fabc. But then iheie 
uould be no ciitciion of falsit) \Vhcn the Buddhist convicts 
judgmental thought of falsity he certainly has an idea of what 
truth IS The Buddhist’s jilca that truth is levcaled to unbroken 
mdctcimmatc intiiiiion docs not improve the situation An 
mtuiiion, iimnteijnetcd as inliution of a fact, is neithei true nor 
false and as such cannot be the souice of knowledge of reality. 
The Buddhist logician thus coiitiadicts himself and he is compel- 
led to confess the bankiupic) of om intellect The criterion of 
falsity must be found m contiadiction And if a jTidgment is not 
contiadictcd by anothci judgmenl, it must be accepted to be true. 
The contiadiction con|uicd up by absliact logic is only a j^eiwer- 
sion of logical tliought and cannot be accepted as authentic 
appiaisament of tiutli We ha\c discussed the implications of the 
Buddhist denial of conceptual thought as the \ chicle of truth and 
we Liust that the leader, i\ho has carefully followed our argu- 
ments theic, will not stand in need of fiiiiher elaboration of the 
absuidities inherent in the Buddhist’s position^ 

The Jaina conception of relation may be summed up as fol- 
loivs Relations are objcctise icnties ivhich arc as much given to 
intuition and to tliought as the tcims aic A i elation has no 
objective status outside the terms It is the result of an internal 
change m the natuic of the terms It is sni geneiis in that it can- 
not be placed under the head of identitv or of difference, both of 
which aie contained as tiaiis in us being We have shown in 
Chaptei V that the nature of reality is not entirely compiehen- 
siblc by logical thought or expressible' by language, but can be 
rcali 7 cd m all its uniqueness by intuition Relation also 


i. Sujha Ch.iptei r\'. 
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shares ibis unique characler which cannot be exhausted by the 
caicgoiies of thought, though they gi\e a conect representation 
of leahty so far as they go I'he denial of relation is self-contra- 
dictot) since the denial is possible by virtue of relational thought. 
Tiic Buddhist plea tliat conceptual thought has only a subjectne 
validity and relation is only an ideal fiction has been examined 
and found to be untenable as it leads to unqualified scepticism. 

We now address ourselves to the examination of causal 
1 elation and we shall find substantial reasons foi rejecting the 
Buddhist protestations about the unreality of causality The 
Buddhist bases his denial of causality on the absence of synchro- 
nism of cause and effect But neither synchronism nor succession 
is believed by the Jama to be the essential characteristic of causal 
relation Causality is a relation of deteimmation. The effect is 
that whose coming into being is necessarily determined by the 
being of another The determinant is called the cause and the 
determ inatum is called the effect The determinant may be 
synchionous with the dctei mined or may be separated by an 
intcnal If tve take the case of clay and jai, the clay is found to 
continue and to synchronise with the jar But the effect is seen 
to follow the cause m othei cases, c g . death follows beheading 
The essential chaiactei of causality is found in the necessity of 
determination ^V]len the being of a fact dctei mines the being of 
another fact they arc held to be causall) related. If we look 
deepei into the mattci it will be found that causality as a sequen- 
tial relation holds between two qualities or modes (paiyciya) We 
call the eat thy matter the cause of the jar But stiictly speaking 
it is the occmiencc of a change m the casual substance which 
determines the occuircncc of a particulai shape, which distin- 
guishes the jar fiom the earthy matter which teas bcicft of it The 
Jaiiia believes in the timeless continuity of substance tvhich is ac- 
toiding to him not an ctent in time. ''iVliether it is atoms or bodies 
that aic the oiiglnal substance makes little difference The con- 
imuii) of the subslanre in all its modifications is a fact which is 
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emphasised by the Jama. Bui if the change of qualities, original 
and dciivativc, be felt to gi\c use to difiercni substances out of the 
oiiginal substance, iheic need not be an^ cbnicult^ in conncciing 
tliesc occiiiTcnces as cause and effect 

It is title that time plays an impoitant pait in* the 
relation of cause and effect Between two terms the pi tor 
term IS called the cause and the cause cannot be sub- 
sccpicnt to the effect In eases m which the terms aie time- 
less oi simultaneous neither can be called the cause, unless they 
appealed to be in time It is to be admitted, then, that causality 
IS a iclation of dctcimination as distinguished from extrinsic 
determination which holcB between each fact and every othci 
fact Secondly, it is a i elation uhicli holds between existent facts 
Thiidly, the eailier tcim is called the cause and the later the 
effect It is pel haps moic than a- question of nomenclature The 
carlici is followed b) tlic later and the necessity of sequence 
seems to be an^mdex to an inner necessity It is not admitted that 
the cause exercises an acti\ ity upon the effect and thus does a 
good office to the effect Causality is nothing more than this 
necessity of sequence The question of dependence is irrelevant, 
if it is supposed to mean an occult influence exeicisecl by one upon 
the olhei The necessity and univeisahty of the sequence of the 
effect to the cause aie undeniable fea tines of the law of causation, 
and if the) cannot be made mote intelligible by othei laivs, the 
law of causation should be legardcd as an ultimate tiiith In 
causation the two tcims aie i elated by sequence, and if a further 
intiinsic detei mination of the i elation is demanded the Jaina 
supplies It by ]3omting out that the tei ms stand to each other in 
the 1 elation of identit\-m-differencc The effect is a modification 
of the cause and thus is not absolutely dxffeicnt fiom the cause or 
identical ivith it Clua substance the tv’o are the same identity, 
but qua qualities or modes the\ are numeiically diffeient The 
Jama view of causation diffcis fiom the tiaditional theories It 
diffeis fiom the Sankhya theoiy which holds cause and effect to 
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be iflcntiail 1 he siaiemcnt of the $ankh)a cannot be taken Hie- 
lali), as that annuls the duiihi) of the terms The effect is the 
result of a change ni the cause oi laihcr it itself represents the 
change in cjucstion 

Causation is a species of i elation and as such it participates 
in the csseiuial chaiactcnstic of relation Relation in the ulti- 
mate anahsis is found to be a case of identity-ciim-diflcrcncc 
between the teims, and this holds of the cause and cfTcct also. 
But though identU)-cum-di(TerciKe is the univcisal chaiacter of 
all lelations tlic specific dilTei cnees of iclations aic not obliterat- 
ed and ihcic is no incompatibility between the general and the 
specific cliaiacicr If howevei, we piobc the pioblem more caic- 
fully and deeply, it will be found that causality is the ultimate 
souuc of all other relations As we have obsened befoie, a rela- 
tion IS intcgial to the teims and is ontoiogirally nothing but the 
oc cull cnee of a change m the terms, whicdi arc so related It is 
* the pioduct of a pioccss uhich takes place inside the terms Thus 
iclations as cxtcinal independent facts aic onh falsely Irypostatizcd 
concepts. Iwo important lesults come out of this cnqtiiiy into 
the natinc of iclations Fiisil^. iclations arc all internal hating 
no ontological status beyond the teims Secondly, they aie the 
pioducts of a change uhich occurs in the teims The second 
chaiacieiistic proves that causality is the ultnnale foundation of 
other iclations, since tliey aio'the pioducts ol change and change 
picsupposes causality, vdiicli is agtnn icduciblc to idenlity-in- 
diffeiemc and the latter is the foundational natiuc of all icals 
and then relations But uliat is the occasion of change^ Certam- 
h something more is needed to occasion a change in a ical. 
Acrorclmg to the jaina change is intcgial to the leak The stimii- 
liis of change is seated in the nature of the real. As rcgaids the 
]>articulai direction and die diapc of the activii) u may be deter- 
mined by an external (act But an cxicrna.l act being i elated to 
the fact under consideiaiion is not cnlncly external, as it becomes 
idcntual v.uh u, though ii picscrvcs its indiMibialily. Being and 
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change arc iieccssan concoiniLani*^ of leahi) aiid one is as iiliimatc 
as ihc other So the question hrh) thete slioulcl be change at all ? 

IS unanswerabJe, being ultimate and simple 

\Vc ha\c now to dispose ol the difliculty about the cognition 
of 1 elation and pal tie ularly of the 1 elation of cause and effect, 
uhich the Buddhist alleged to be nniealnablc. The Jama does 
not think the difficulty to be leal Ihc Buddhist hcic is led 
aua) bye jniou considci ations m disiegaul of the evidence of 
psychology Causality is jiciccivcd and the act of pciccption is 
one 1 he Jama belies cs- in the identity of the self which is inclu- 
sive ol Its changes Tlic self may perceive the cause fiist and the 
effect nc\t But it is the same self who pciccives the uvo events. 
The self that peicen'cs the subsequent event lias not let the fiisL 
pciccption go adrift The pciceptions aie events m the hisloiy 
ol tlic self and as such they occur as i cal changes in the self. The 
pciccption of the piior tcim spells a change and so also does the 
peiccpLion of the postciioi teim But the change icpiesentcd by 
the lust pciccption' IS not lost hold of by the self when he per- 
ceives (he subsequent event So theie no difficulty that the self " 
can peiccivc the l^so m succession and also as together Of couise, 
the Buddhist may asseiL that it is only a hypothesis of the Jama 
But the hypothesis explains a ical fact It is undeniable that w^e 
connect the tw^o events— eailici and latei— as cause and effect The 
Buddhist docs not dcir\ that this act of connecting is a fact What 
he denies is that the acci edited instruments of knowdedge, per- 
ception or infeience, aic competent to appichcnd this relation. 
He concludes that the knowledge of causality is an ideal judgment 
having no bearing upon the objective reality But the Jama 
thinks this to be a hasty conclusion, wdiich is not only unw’arrant- 
cd but has also been a source of far-rcathing mischief It con- 
demns all thought and all philosophical speculations The difii- 
cnliy of the Buddhist as w^cll as of idealists in general lies in the 
supposition of incompatibility of change wuth identity. But this 
IS the fundamental datum of Jama thought and w'e have taken 
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considerable pains to elucidate the Jama position m the preced- 
ing chapters 

What IS the oigan of the knowledge of causality^ The Jama 
answers that it is peiception of the concomitance m agreement 
and difference The Jama position is found to be endorsed by 
J S Mill who recognizes the Joint Method as a distinct and 
different organ, semrally from the Method of Agreement and 
the Method of Difference llie Jama takes the observation of 
concomitance m agieement and m difference to be one observa- 
tion And as regards the universality and the necessity of causal 
relation, the Jama posits another instrument which he calls 
ta'ika, which we may tentatively render as ‘reasoning’ which as- 
sumes the form of a It IS by the aid of 

reasoning that we persuade ourselves that the occurrence of an 
event is impossible ^vithout the previous occurrence of another 
event Armed ivuth this knoivledge of the impossibility of the in- 
dependent occurience of the subsequent event the self intuits 
the causal relation to be universal and necessary Of course the 
development of the power of reasoning presupposes growth and 
advance of knoivledge There is nothing strange about the fact 
that the savage, -who does not knoiv the use of file, fails to take 
note of the causality between hie and smoke The Jama posits a 
twofold cause for the perception of universal relation— an internal 
and an external condition The internal condition is found m 
the developed state of oui mind and the external condition is the 
repeated observation of the sequence of the t^vo events That 
the savage fails to intuit the causal relation between fire and 
smoke is due to his lack of this internal condition ^ The Jama 
here anticipates Kant and also differs from him, as he differs from 


1 nanii iidlikcradvIpadiA asinam akasmad dliiimasya ’gner vo 
’palambhe ’pi kaiyakaianabhavasya ’niscayan na ’sau vastavah, tad aj^y 
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the Biiddhisl He admits that foi the knowledge of causality the 
iiimd coopciatcs tsuh out senses, and the conuibution of each of 
them IS neccssaiy Let me quote what I have said at the \ciy out 
set of this book "Such concepts, as causality, substance, attiibutc 
and the like, ate no doubt the nays in which the mind works up 
the data of experience, but this does not mean ^vith the Jaina that 
they aic true of the mind only and not ol the extra-mental reality 
which the) purpoit to undei stand The Jama would take them 
to be the instillments of discovery of the natuie of leality, intei- 
nal and cxteinal, ivhich icndei the same kind of scivicc as the 
sense-oigans do’’ ^ 

The opjioncnt would ask"^ ‘\Vh) aic smoke and file not pei- 
ceived as effect and cause’, though accoiding to the jama the 
chaiactei of being effect and the chaiactci of being cause aic as 
integial to them as the chaiactei ol being smoke oi of being fiie^ 
Fire IS pcrccncd as file, that is to sa\. as jiossesscd of the chaiac- 
tei istics which detcinimc its being ButTt is not peiccivecl as 
cause until the concomitance of file with smoke is obseived The 
Buddhist would conclude fiom this fact that the chaiactei* of 
causality is only an ideal constiuction wliicli is attributed to fire 
by unci meal thought But the Jama docs not agi'ee that the con- 
clusion ically follows fiom the pieniise Tllie nature of a real is 
constituted by an infinite numbei of attributes, which it is not 
gnen to us to knots all at once and m one sweep ^ The fluxist 
believes that leals aie momentai) This knoisdedge is reached at 
the end of an elaboiate couisc of ratiocination, but the Buddhist 
irould not, lor the mattei of that, accept the proposition that the 
fluxioiial charactei of reals is not true Theie are attributes 
which aie apprehended m an easy and simple fashion But this 
is not true of all the attributes and even of the most impoilant 
attributes That ‘matciial bodies gravitate’ is a proposition uhicli 
IS the lesult of -an elaboiate pioccss of thought The Jaina would 
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noi again agiee 'wilh those psychologists 'ivho think that the asso- 
ciation of such subtle attributes, which are discovered by specula- 
tive reason, ivith the objects of expeiience is only an act of 
transference I'he attributes are either real or attributed falsely 
to things But if there is no pioof of their falsity v/e must take 
them to be ical charactei istics of real things As our knowledge 
advances our faculties of perception go on acquiring special le- 
hnement and pioficiency So what is unpresented to an untrained 
and uncultuied person does present itself to a man of culture and 
knowledge A thirsty man sees water and at once drinks it He 
knows that ivater possesses the power of quenching thirst and he 
percen'es it along ivith his perception water After all, it is not 
the physical oigans tliat are the instruments ol perception The 
oigans aie but the channels or media through ivhich the soul 
trorks upon the data The percipient is ultimately the self, whose 
store of knoiNdedge is constaiitly gi'oisnng, and tvith the gi'owth of 
knotvledge his poweis of perception are being constantly improv- 
ed and enriched lliere is no logical necessity for supposing that - 
the knowledge of attributes, which is reached by a laborious 
couise of speculation, must be mental and subjectne To the 
cjuestion whether the attribute of causality is different from or 
identical with the entity the Jama -w^ould give the characteristic 
ansirei It is diffeient and autjie same time identical Identity- 
in-differencc is the ivay of all relations and there is no reason for 
clepaiture from this universal principle m the case of causality 
being the attribute of an entity 

(II) 

We liare finished our enquiry into the reality of lelations 
and It IS time to address ourselves to the problem of inherence 
('iomavaya) which we promised to discuss m the beginning of this 
chapter Although theie is no specific necessity for dwelling on 
inherence as our findings lecorded above will apply to it m full, 
wc yet feel called upon to give a special consideration to inher- 
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eiKc, since u has been posiiiLnecl b\ ihc Vaisesika })hiIosophci to 
icconcilc the disci q>anr\ and aniagonisni of opposite entities 
Substance and cjualuy and action, unneisal and pauicular, are 
believed to be inutuall) opposed and incconcilable by theii \ciy 
nature But-sidl they aie held logcihei in a luiiiy b) inheience 
in spite of the fact that thev do not tianscend then oppositional 
thaiactci e\en in the act of being foiccd into a unit). The Vaisc- 
sika liehevcs in the diffciencc of icals and their mutual opposi- 
tion He holds identity and diirercncc to be absolutely opposed 
to each othci and asseits tliat relation b) inherence effects a com- 
bination of the two m one entity without introducing diflerencc 
into its constitution as an essential tiaii The Vaiscsika thcoiy of 
inheience is thus the amithcsis of the Jama position that ilic 
natuie of things is coinjioscd of ojiposiLc chaiactci istics The 
Vaisesika beheics identity to be exclusive of diffciencc and exis- 
tence to be incompatible -V'lth non-exisicnce In oilier wolds, he 
leiains his laith in the absolute \aliclity of the Laws of Thought 
as jjiopoundcd by pine logic and still seeks to icconcile the anta- 
gonism of opposites by means of inherence— which in his ]udg- 
mem is the univeisal solvent of all problems If inherence can 
achieve all tins, the Jama metaphysics must be given ivicle bcith 
The importance of the pioblem is thus paranpunt and the Jama 
must meet the challenge of the Vai^sika With these prefatoiy 
icmarks ivc noir^ pioposc to examine the Vaiksika position as 
dc\ eloped by the exponents of the school and ise shall consider 
the Jama’s lefleclions upon it at the end 

The Vaiksika maintains that inheience, in the fust place, is 
a 1 elation iihicli is one in all such cases and the diffciencc of 
terms does not affect the unit) of inlieience In the second place, 
the notion of A is in B’ demands an objcctnc i elation In the 
third place, the teims are related as content and container (adha- 
ixddhcyabhuta) In the fourth place, the tcims so related are 
found to be insepaiablc (ayutasiddha) ^Vhen these (onditions 
aic found to be ])iesent, the postulation of a relation is necessary, 
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and as the i elation in question differs in fundamental respects 
from other types of relation, it must be distinct and different from 
them The functional and nuniencal difference of the relation 
requires a separate name and so it is called inherence (samavdya). 

It IS obvious that it is not a case of nomenclature, pure and simple. 
The notion of A is in B (ihedampmiyayahetii) does not give in- 
sight into the character of inherence in full A man perceives a 
paik and a village together from a distance, though the two are 
sepal ated and there is a gap betiveen them as a matter of fact In 
sucli a situation the trees are perceived to be situated in the 
village The notion of the trees as existing in the village does not 
justify the supposition of a relation as it is due to the failure of ob- 
servation of the actual gap between them But inherence cannot 
thus be accounted for, as it is a real relation, not due to non- 
observation of gap It IS, therefore, necessary that it should be ^ 
clearly stated as being a relation The first part of the first condi- 
tion and the second condition are thus logically justified, and as 
legards the unity of the relation it will be justified later The 
thud condition is necessary to exclude such cases as ‘The bird is 
in the sky’ There is a relation, viz , conjunction, between the 
bird and the sky, but it is not inherence, as it is not a relation of 
container and content The sky is nothing but space and the bird 
is not only upon space, but-'space is also upon the former The 
relation is not thus one of container and content, as it is not a re- 
lation of up and doivn The container is ahvays below the content 
and the lattei is ahvays up on the former The three conditions 
are satisfied by the case of a fruit in a basket, but it is a case of con- 
junction (samyoga) and not inherence {samavdya) To exclude 
such a case the fourth condition is laid down as an essential 
characteristic of inherence The fruits and the basket are not 
insepaiable ‘l^o be separable’ means that the terms may exist in 
dilfeient loci and may remain out of relation But this is never 
found to be the case so far as the relation of whole and parts 
{axmyavdvayavm), quality and substance (guna-diavya), motion 
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and moving (Jiu)dlniydvn(), imhcrsal and particular (jdtqdti- 
mal) IS concerned The whole exists only in the paits and nc\cr 
otusidc, and such is the case with quality, motion and iiniveisal 
The relation of containei and content and inseparability are 
both to be undeistood in a determinate and nccessitaiiaii refer- 
ence riius, tlie following instances arc not included ivithin the 
scope of mhciencc The woid ‘ctlici’ (dkdsn) denotes ‘ethei’ as 
an ob]ecti\e fact and as icoids arc the qualities of ether (accord- 
ing to Vaiscsika), the woul ‘cthei’ is also a content of ether. 
Tliough ivoid and ether aie thus i elated as content and container, 
the 1 elation holds good only because woid happens to be a quality 
of ether and not that it denotes ethci The denotative i elation 
holds also betiveen a woid and a thing -which aie not related as 
content and contamei , e g , between the ivord ‘chair’ and the 
thing denoted by it So the relation of denotation (xmeyavdeaka- 
bhdtm ) is not a case of inherence, as these terms are not as a matter 
of necessity related as contamei and content, nor are they insepar- 
able This consideration also suffices to exclude the cognitive 
relation, ivliich holds between a cognition and its object Noiv 
cognition and the like aic the qualities of the self {dtman) and as 
such inhere in the latter ‘I'he cognition of the self has the latter 
for its object also Thus cognition is i elated to the self both by 
inherence and cognitive i elation But though cognition and the 
self aie i elated' botli ivays, the relation of cognition is not in- 
herence, as It IS found to hold m the case of things ivliich are not 
msepaiable, eg , the cognition of a chair It then ttims out that 
the teims m inhcience must be umvei sally and necessaiily i elated 
as container and content and as inseparable As the two condi- 
tions aic not satisfied by the i elation of denotation and of 
cognition unncisally and necessaiily, the latter are excluded from 
the scope of inlieiencc It should not be thought that either of 
these conditions wall be adequate and the two together are not 
necessary The relation of container and content holds betiveen 
a house and finmture. The furniture is always the content of the 
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house and never ihe container The relation is one of conjunc- 
tion and It holds betiveen the two univei sally and necessarily, that 
IS to say, the relation of container and content is never reversed 
between them So the condition of inseparability is essential to 
inherence, and as this condition does not hold m the case cited 
above, the i elation is not inherence Nor again can it be suppos- 
ed that inseparability alone will suffice" to distinguish inherence 
from othei' relations Of course the cases considered above "will 
be excluded by this condition alone, but it fails in the case of the 
compresence of several qualities in a substance For instance, 
sugar IS hard, irhite and street The qualities in question co- 
inherc in sugar and are insepaiabie from sugar and from one 
another The i elation of these qualities to sugar is certainly in- 
heience, as sugar contains them as its contents and also because 
the lattei are inseparable from sugar But the relation between 
the qualities is not regarded as inheience, though they happen to 
be inseparable The relation of inseparability beti\Ten the quali- 
ties is due to their inherence in sugar Irom idiich they are not 
sepal able and thus their mutual inseparability is derived from the 
former If inseparability I'^ere the suflicient condition of in-, 
herence tliere would be nothing to prevent tlic relation between 
the qualities being regarded as mheience The relation is not 
inherence, but co-inherence {ekm thasamavaya)^ because the rela- 
tion of container and content is iound to be absent between the 
qualities themselves dlie concept of mheience is thus found to 
be a complex one It is a relation beti^ecn terms, which are in- 
scpaiable and which stand as container and content That it does 
not hold between entities uni elated as container and content, e g , 
time and space, folloivs as a corollaiy 

"What is the proof of inherence^ "What is the source of its 
luiovledge> These are the questions ivhicli naturally arise and 
requiie an ansirer According to the Naiyayika inherence is an 
object of perception h-V’ diiectl) pcrcchcs a piece of linen as 
related to the yarns constituting it Here inherence is bctiveen a 
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whole and ils pnits Witli Cfjuai immediacy again we intiiu a 
.snbsianrc and iis sensible qnaliiics as i elated to one anolhei and 
so also do "we muni a cow and the tow*univeisal in it as iclaieil 
As the 1 elation is not anything else than mheicncc, the intuition 
of the relation is to be equated with tiic intuition of inheicnrc 
The Vaisesika does not agree with the Naiyayika in tins matter 
Inhciciicc IS a nialtci of inference accoiding to the former The 
Vaisesika contends uith gicat foiee of logic that the pciecption of 
a lelation depends upon the peiceptioii of the teims If the tcims 
aie jieiccivable the i elation is pciccivcd But inherence holds 
also between tcims uhich aic not pcrcenablc For instance, the 
mental states ol another self inhere in the lattci but as they arc 
not pciccivablc the i elation cannot be peiceived It cannot be 
contended that mheicncc nia) be peiccivable and not pciceivablc 
accoiding to the nature of tlic tcims just like conjunction Con- 
junction of the table and the j:)cn is admilicd on all hands to be a 
peucivablc fact, but that between two atoms is not Docs not the 
same inic hold in the ease of mheience also^ The Vaisesika 
maintains this to be impossible The analogy of conjunction is 
inclcvant, as conjunction is not mimciically one but as many as 
the tcims aic But mheicncc is mimciically identical in all its 
incidences and the ciifTcrcnce of teims does not mtioduce qualita- 
tive 01 numeiical diffcience into its natuie Bairing this diffciencc 
thcie IS j^eifect agreement between the two schools about the 
facluality and necessity of mherciicc The Naiyayika does not dis- 
own the possibility ol mfcicnce being the oiganon of inherence 
llic iiifcience of inhciencc may be sydlogistic ally set forth as fol- 
lows. “All valid judgments of one tcim being content of anolhter 
tenn aic conditioned by i elation The knowledge of linen being 
die coment of yams is such a judgment The judgment in ques- 
tion IS conditioned by a relation” 

It cannot be uigcd that the judgment in question is uncondi- 
tioned, 01 that It IS conditioned by the terms and not by a relation 
JFit could be conditioned by either or both of the terms, the juclg- 
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inent tvouIcI be either ‘Here are yarns’ or ‘The yarns are linen’ and 
not ‘The linen is in yarns’ Nor can the relation be conjunction of 
the yarns and the linen, as the latter is possible, only between tivo- 
independently existing substances— which is not the case here 
Nor can the relation be one of identity, as identity is incompatible 
with the duality of the terms There can be no iioo identical 
terms except by way of metaphor So by the method of elimina- 
tion the 1 elation inferred is known to be inherence Inference is 
competent only to piwe the existence of a relation, which is dif- 
feient from the other recognized types of relation And this is 
sufhcient for the purpose in hand and the appellation of ‘in- 
herence’ IS a question of nomenclature 

We have alluded more than once to the oneness of inherence 
in all Its incidences But ivhy should it be one and why should 
It not vary with the terms as does conjunction on your hypothesis? 
The Vaisesika ansiveis as follows Inherence is on a par ivith 
being Being is one in all existents Though the number of 
existents is infinite, nobody thinks their being to be different 
numerically or qualitatively The reason for the belief in a self- 
identical being IS that it is perceived to be the same and that no 
difleiencc is felt in any regard On the contraiy, if bemg'were to 
diffei in each case, the plurality of dungs ■would not be referred to 
by the same concejDt and the same expression, viz , being A 
pluiality of beings, on the other hand, ivould make the j^ostula- 
tion of a higher univeisal necessary But as this higher universal 
would Itself be a being, that would only add to the number of 
beings and ivould itself lemain unsynthesized ivith the rest of 
beings But the synthesis of the diffeient types of being is neces- 
saiy for logical thought, as they are all referi'ed to -by the concept 
‘being’ "The result of the attempted synthesis irould be a legres- 
siis ad infimLum as a higher and a higher being were to be postu- 
lated The same considerations apply to the case of inherence 
Inherence is felt to be the same in all its incidences and though 
the terms vaiq' from case to case, the notion of inheience is not felt 
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to be dillcrcnt The concept of ‘in*ncss” is e\ci)wheie the same, 
be it a ease of mhciencc of the whole m the parts, or that of a 
cjuality m a substance, or of a iiiii\eisal m a paiticiilar. Not can 
the chantctei of its being a i elation be icgaiclccl as the giound of 
ns diversity, since theie is no ncccssaiy connection between rela- 
tion and diveisityd That it is a relation is the proof of its 
dificiencc from othei types of existents, c.g , substance, quality and 
so on, and not of its diffeience fiom othci types of inherence. The 
analogy of the pliiiality of conjunctions does not apply to inlier- 
cncc I'hc numeiical diffeience of conjunctions is not pioved by 
the fact of then being lelations Conjunction is perceived m suc- 
cession in the teims and that constitutes its numerical diffeience. 
71 iat in spite of their numeiical diffeience they are refeiied to by 
the same concept is due to the presence of a self-identical univeisal, 
conjunctionhood, in all of them But inheience stands in a 
diffeient position altogethei If inherence ivere to be many, this 
would necessitate the postulation of inhcrece-universal {sama- 
vayalva) in older to account for the identity of conception, as is 
found to be the case with the individuals belonging to a class 
But this hypothesis of one inheience-universal is fraught with 
giave dilficultics on the scoie of its relation to tlie individual in- 
hei dices The relation of the univeisal to the paiticulars is 
always inherence. And if the inherence-universal were to be 
1 elated by inherence to its individual members that would make 
a icg)essm ad mfmthmi inevitable. The second inherence con- 
necting the inheience-univeisal with the individual inherences 
would Itself require a tliird inherence to connect itself ivitli the 
univeisal inheience of which it would be an individual instance 
But the same fate airaits the thud Thus an infinite regiess makes 
the hypothesis of a pluiality of inheiences impossible But the 
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diflicuky does not arise iii the case of conjunction, ■which, being 
an adjective of tlie terms, is felt to be diSerent inth different terms 
So the postulation of a conjunction-universal is called for And 
there is no difficulty about the relation of conjunction-universal 
■with the individual conjunctions, as inherence -wnll answer the re- 
quirement 111 the case Inherence is thus on the same footing ivith 
the universals It is one and the same in all its incidence just as 
the univeisal is the same in all the members of a class Nor can 
It be called a unneisal, as the condition of the plurality of indivi- 
duals m which a univeisal inheres is impossible of fulfilment in 
the case of mheience ^ 

A number of difficulties has been raised as side-issues regard- 
ing inherence by the opponents which the Vaisesika feels no 
difficulty in meeting ivith convincing arguments In the first 
place. It IS luged that mheience cannot be a relation either 
between existents oi between non-existents The latter alternative 
is impossible as thcie can be no relation between non-existent 
terms In the former alternative tlie relation would transpire to be 
conjunction The supposition that it holds between an existent 
and a hitherto non-existent term is equally doomed, as relation is 
possible and necessary between existents alone In the second 
place, mheience being a terttmn quid must be related to the 
terms, otherwise it cannot be asserted as a relation of those terms. 
If, on the othei hand,nt be supposed to be related to the terms, it 
must be i elated either by itself or by the good offices of a second 
relation The fiist alternative is not tenable, as self-relatedness is 
tantamount to uni elatedness Moreover, if inherence can be 
related by its own self independently of the aid of another 
relation, the terms can with equal propriety be supposed to be 
related to each othei by themselves In that case there ivould be 
no logical necessity of positing a relation at all Besides, if a rela- 
tion qnci relation were self-sufficient for relating the terms and 
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also foi iclaiiijg itself to the iciim. A\hy docs the Vaiscsika make 
conjunction (inmyogn), tvhitii is admittedly a i elation dependent 
upon anoihci iclation, uiz , mhciencc, to make it iclaicd to the 
teims ? This shotvs that iclation as such is not capable of relating 
Itself to the teims without the good offices of another i elation And 
if a second iclation wcic posited to foicc the terms and the iclation 
concerned into tlic fiamcwoik of a iclation, ilie second relation 
being ccjually um elated irould iccjunc a thud iclation and the 
thud again would iccjuire a fouith and so on to infinity In the 
thud place, theie is absolutely no logical or ontological necessity 
foi positing a 1 elation at all so far as the teims of the supposed in- 
hcicnce aie conccincd Qualities aie sujiposccl to subsist in the 
substance by mhciencc But no relation is necessary as cpialit), 
action 01 umvcisals aie not giaviiating bodies, which would fall 
apaiL if a i elation i\cic not theie to aiiest then centiifugal 
activity 

The Vaisesika icgards these objections as hivolous and unfair 
The dilemma laised in the fiist objection is a figment The 
1 elation of mheience does not presuppose pic-existent teims, as the 
teims come into existence only by means of inherence. That a 
teim comes into existence means that it inheres in its material 
cause oi that existence comes to inhcie m the effect So existence 
imjilics inherence as its neccssaiy concomitant, even though 
inherence be not identical with existence Fhe existence and the 
mheience take place at one and the same time ’ So the difficulty 
does not arise as none of the piciniscs is believed to be tiue The 
second objection is based upon abstiact consideiations Inherence 
IS scif-i elated to 'the terms It is not, howevei admitted tliat 
mheience is self-related qtia i elation, but qud inherence If it 
were to stand in need of anothei iclation m older to be related to 
the terms, that relation again, could be mheience and nothing 

1 svnk<uanas.utasambanclhas\ aiva nispatitoat. na hi mspami an^a 
i.am.n a\ as c.i 'inah vena jwunapanam svai KKC, P 297 Cf the diraim 
of Ucldvotakaia, jaias ca sanibaddhas c? t\ tkah k.'dah 
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else. But it is not found in experience that a relation is related by 
means of a second relation which is of the same kind The 
analogy of conjunction is iiTelevant, as it is both a relation and a 
quality, and it is only in the latter capacity that it requires a 
relation. But the relation required by conjunction is inherence, 
which is not of the same kind with conjunction So the analogy 
between conjunction and inherence is flimsy and superficial 
Analogical arguments are very seldom safe, because analogy, if not 
based upon a fundamental community of nature, is no index to the 
uniformity of behaviour of things The unreliability of analogical 
arguments is further attested by the third objection It is true that 
gravitating objects require a relation to be held together. But the 
conveise of the pioposition that relation requires gravitating 
objects is not true The point at issue can be made clear by a 
question. Are qualities perceived to be different from the sub- 
stance? or not? The difference of quality from substance cannot 
be denied without condemning exj^erience And as difference 
implies distinction, there must be a relation to hold the differents 
together. This relation is called inherence If the opponent 
proposes to give a different name to the relation, the Vaisesika 
would not quarrel -^vith him over the question of nomenclature 
What he is interested to prove is the reality of inherence distinct 
and diffeient from the terms, and if this is conceded the quari'el 
comes to an end. 

The Jama does not agi'ee ivith the Vaisesika that inherence 
is an independent entity ^vhich connects terms absolutely different 
and distinct fi'om each other The specific characteristic of 
inherence is supposed to be unfolded in the inseparability {ayuta- 
suldlu) of the terms so i elated. But the concept of inseparability 
is not capable of being justified If the meaning of tlie concept be 
supposed to be co-existence in the same substratum, that is certainly 
not a fact, if ^ve are to believe in the Vaiksika technique The 
whole exists m the parts and the parts exist in a different substra- 
tum. Qualities exist in a substance, which, in its turn, exists in a 
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cIilTeicnL locus So co-cxislencc in the same subslminm cannot be 
the meaning of the tciin ‘msepat ability’ Again if we aic to follov," 
the plain testimony of cxpei icnce, milk and watci mixed together 
exist in the same vessel. But the Vaisesika does not posit inherence 
as their i elation. Moreover, the concept of inseparability, being 
the negative coinileipait of sepaiability {^ula^uldhi), derives its 
significance fiom the latter by contiast And if existence in 
diffcient substiata be the criterion of separability, and if its 
negation be the meaning ol the opposite concept (mscpanibility), 
then lime, space, selves (dUnan), being ubiquitous and cleinal, 
would be related by way of inherence These substances arc 
according to the Vaiiesika, simple iinranscd entities and as such 
they cannot exist in paiLs or in any locus They are self-existent, 
and besides, being ubiquitous, they are not separable from one 
another But they are not supposed to stand in the relation oh 
inherence, the terms of ivhich have been specified as part and 
whole, quality and substance, univeisal and particular and so on 
It may be contended that inseparability connotes the absence 
of sepal ate status But separation in status is an ambiguous 
expiession It may mean separate peiception oi separate origina- 
tion or sepal ate existence But the universal has a distinctii'c 
nature from that of the individual and as such they ate known 
separately and as scpaiate entities As foi separate origination, 
this docs not hold good of univeisals, which aie ex hypolhesi 
eieinal and uncaused entities Besicles, substance is held to be the 
cause of its qualities and as such the fonnei must have its existence 
prioi to that of the latter So absence of separate origination 
cannot be maintained as the criteiion of inherence. The third 
possibility is equally tinlncablc as space, time, and the like have no 
sepal ate existence from one anqther but nobody posits the relation 
of inherence between them Let it again be supposed that msc- 
pai ability means co-cxistence in the same time, or in the same 
space oi location. But neither is tenable The parts and wholes 
^eing causally related cannot be necessarily co-existent in time, 
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and as regaids location, the whole is held to exist in the parts and 
the pans exist elsewhere Let it again be supposed to mean co- 
subsistence in the same substance, or co-production from the same 
cause or non-difFeience of nature But the first alternative is out 
of the question, as wholes subsist in parts and the latter subsist in 
a different substance viz , their respective parts The second is 
equally untenable, as the parts are prior to the whole, tbe latter 
being the effect of the former If the terms of inherence be non- 
diffcrent m nature, this is intelligible m either of the two ways 
Tfie terms may be supposed to be identical m being and indivi- 
duality, or to be produced together as inseparable members of a 
ivhole The former supposition would reduce the two to one 
identity and thus relation would become unnecessary The second 
alternative icpresents the Jama view Substance and quality 
emeige together Substance changes into qualities and as such 
the latter have no independent being outside the former They 
are different and identical both So if inherence meant differencc- 
m-identity, the Jama would have no objection to the same In- 
herence being a case of relation, it cannot be anything absolutely 
different from the terms If the terms were absolutely different 
and distinct, there could be no positive relation between them and 
if the) were identical, there would be no necessity for relation 
at all It must be admitted that the teims of supposed inherence, 
e g , pai t and ivdiole, substance and quality etc , are both identical 
and different, as they aie felt together as inseparable from each 
other 

IM 01 cover, there is no proof of inherence being a relation 
The Vai^esika infers the existence of inheience from the notion of 
m-ness {adharadheyabliava) of one thing being the content of 
another But so far as ivliole and jiart, substance and quality, tlic 
univcisal and the particular are concerned, it cannot be maintained 
that they give rise to the notion of in-ncss If ire are not to tirist 
the jffain meaning of our cxpci ience, we cannot be said to conceive 
of the whole being m the parts as a content, or of the quality being 
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in I he substance They aic fek together as one entity. And if 
cominonscnse intcipictation be followed, it points rather in the 
opposite dncction. People think that the blanches aie of the tree 
and m the tiee, the yarns are m the cloth and so on. The Jama 
docs not belies c m a sepaiaic i elation between parts and is hole. 
Tlie whole is according to him nothing but the pans aiianged in a 
paiticiilai manner. The arrangement implies a change in the 
oiiginal substances, but the change is fiom sepaiaiencss to unifica- - 
lion The change, houevci, is qualitative and lunctional and does 
not connote niimcncal dilleicnce, which might necessitate a i ela- 
tion. If the conception of i elation be necessar) from the point of 
vieiv’ of discuisivc thought it should be termed ‘identity*m- 
dillcience’. In fact lelations aie nothing outside the terms them- 
selves, and as such, they aie all internal and integi'akto the terms 
As legal ds the notion of one containing the other, ive have seen 
how It vaiics ivith the variation of our angle of vision llie 
Vaisesika ivould make the whole a content of the pans, and others 
iroulcl tlimk the parts to be the contents of the irholc Truly 
speaking, the notion of in-ncss docs not presuppose a i elation at 
all. It IS only a -way of oui thought or of linguistic expression, 
ivhich has no objective implication ‘Sugar is ivhite’ is a proposi- 
tion, which can be stated in a dilleient form, eg, ‘ivhitcness is 
sugar’ The notion of in-ness here does not indicate the i elation 
of container and content Pre-non-existence is held to be begin- 
ningless and so bcginnmglessncss may be supposed to be m pre- 
non-existence Even the Vai^esika does not suppose that the notion 
of m-ncss has here an independent leference to an objective content 
or a 1 elation It may be urged that the i elation is one of substan- 
tive and adjective, oi subject and predicate But the latter is not 
an independent relation, lather it is only symptomatic of an 
objectue i elation, which is, howevei, incapable of being posited 
beii\»cen the terms under consideration The conclusion is iiTe- 
sistiblc that the notion of in-ncss or linguistic usage based' on such 
notion is only the conventional v\ay of expressing the feet of 
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Idcniily of the two terms. As it is the universal truth, identity is 
alwa)s to be undei stood as identity of diiferents— in other words, 
as identity-m-difference 

We have sought to piove that relation has no status outside 
the terms It is the terms themselves which play the part of 
1 elation In fact, this conclusion has been endorsed by the later 
exponents of Nyaya, who i educe all relations ultimately to the 
specific nature of the terms designating them as tenns qua relations 
(sum npasambandha ) 

As rcgaids the contention that inherence is one and conse- 
quently eternal^ it too cannot stand sciutmy Being a relation it 
IS not intelligible without reference to the terms And as the terms 
vai7, the relation cannot be uniformly identical That it is so is 
pioved by the case of conjunction, which is also a relation The 
conjunction of the pen and the table and the conjunction of the 
table and the floor are certainly not identical But parity of reason- 
ing the inherence of sweetness in sugar and that of whiteness in the 
latter cannot be the self-identical relation The numerical differ- 
ence of inherence will be manifest from the consideration tliat 
inheience is supjiosed by the Vaiksika to be subsistent in the terms 
Subsistence implies that it is a content, and such being 
the case it is unthinkable diat the content will not vary 
with the terms containing it' The unity of inherence 
IS thus seen to be an unjustifiable assumption And 
eteinity being only a consequence of the unity, it should be equally 
regarded as an unfounded assumption. Inherence has been com- 
})aied to existence in respect of its unity But existence is not 
absolutely one, but also must vaiy with the tenns As existence is 
one and manifold both, sucli also should be the case ivTtli inherence. 
But this is opposed to the Vaiksika position. It has been further 
maintained that inherence, being a relation, does not stand in need 
of another relation to make it related to the terms But if inlier- 


1. sannam astitaHam an^atia nityadra\7ebhya]i PDS, P i 6 . 
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ciicc be a distinct unity fioiii the tenns. it is absolutcl) a miracle 
that It should not icq uiie a icLition to belong to the tenns. A 
1 elation IS unneccssaiy only if it is supposed to be identical with 
the terms But in that case the tcims alone will icmain and they- 
will function as relation, tvhich is the Jaina position The Jama 
does not believe m a i elation apart fiom the tcims as something 
connecting them fiom outside In point of fact it is the tenns 
themselves trhich come to have relation as an internal determina- 
tion induced by a change of their nature The relation of part and 
nhole, substance and qualil}, unheisal and paiticular etc, which 
aic not capable of being sepal ated in thought and actuality, is 
nothing but identity-in-dilfercnce In conclusion, it should be 
stated that the Vaiscsika has lailed to maintain the independent 
leality of mheience and consequent!) his attempt to explain the 
iclation of pait and whole etc by means of such an independent 
real is bound to fail Theie seems to be no thud alternative to the 
possibilities— citliei relation should be set down as appeal ance or 
the Jama position of idcntity-in-difreiencc be accepted as an 
ontological tiuth 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Nyaya Conception of Universals 

We have seen that relations are real and all relations are 
ultimately reducible to identity m difference That things are 
related tvith one anothei means that they are identical in respect 
of a common nature and different in respect of specific individua- 
lity, which distinguishes each from the rest It is relation which 
intioduces order and coherence into the world If things were 
absolutely distinct and discrete with no underlying nexus among 
them, they ts’ould all fall apart, and -we could not think of them 
together as comprised into a system Of course, the Buddhist 
fluxist does not believe in objective relations, and according to 
him the order and connection, that are conceived to prevail in the 
woild of our experience, are subjective impositions or ideal con- 
structions. But this position has been repudiated by the Jama, 
the Naiyayika and othei realists on the gi'oimd that conceptual 
thought is as veridical as our perceptual intuition We have dis- 
cussed the pioblem threadbaie in the foregoing chapters and we 
do not think any useful purpose will be served by embarking up- 
on the same discourse again. But a problem naturally arises in 
connection with our discussion of lelations Relations, vs^e have 
seen, aie possible between terms which share in common an iden- 
tity of being in spite of their diversity and diffeience of nature m 
lespect of other characteristics But what is this identity? The 
problem pertinently arises in connection with groups of indivi- 
duals which are put under definite class-concepts. Take, for 
instance, tiie class of individuals knovrn as men Now, individual 
men aie numerically different from one another, just as they are 
diffeient from cows and horses But in spite of their numerical 
difference all individuals fall under a class, viz , man, and not only 
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aic they synihesi/ccl undci a (onimon caicgoiy. but as a whole class 
the jndividiials arc distinguished fiom oihcr classes, vi?., horses 
and cows. What is tlic giound ol this classification and differen- 
tiation of groups? Is it mcrel) due to a conceptual nccessity—ihe 
necessity of human thouglit, oi is the latter necessity deiived 
fiom an objective necessity also? In plain language, the problem 
can be stated as follows Do all the membcis belonging to a class 
actually possess in common an ontological identical principle by 
virtue of tvhich they are arranged into a definite group? This 
identical piinciple is called univeisal (sdmanya oi jnfi) The pro- 
blem then can be propounded in philosoj^hical terminology in 
the following teims Aie the iinneisals ontological leals, or sub- 
jeetne constuictions, or absolute fictions? 

The Buddhist thinks univcisals to be fictions That the 
meaning of terms in piopositions and that of the logical probans 
and piobandum are common attiibutes, which are called uni- 
veisals, docs not admit of doubt The dispute arises with regard 
to the ontological status of the meaning Whatever it may be, it 
IS hoi\'e\'cr impossible to suppose that universals as meant by the 
aforementioned terms aie fictions (alxkas) Certainly, experience 
does not eiidoi seethe position that fictions are comprehended If 
the term 'coiv’, for instance, in the proposition ‘Fetch the cow’ 
weic indicative of a fiction, there ivould be no activity toivards 
It Now% IS It a fact that the meaning of the terms under consi- 
deration is undei stood as a fiction? Tlic contention of the Bud- 
dhist, that the meaning of the terms is negation of the opposite 
(anydpoha) and that negation is a fiction, is not supported by ex- 
pciience The meanings of positive terms and propositions are 
ahvays undei stood as positive facts and neither as fictions nor as 
negations of the opposites The proposition, for instance, ‘The hill 
IS on fire’ is not understood as assciting that negation of fire does not 
exist, but that file, a positive fact, exists The Buddhist rvould re- 
duce all positive tenns and propositipns to negative fictions— a posi- 
tion which is psychologically false and logically unjustifiable. A sec- 
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don of the Buddhists, howevei, contends that though negation be 
not felt as negation either as a substantive or as an adjective of die 
meaning, it is an element in the felt meaning none the less. The 
meaning of the term cow’, for instance, is a determinate concept, 
felt as distinct from its opposite ‘not-cow’. But it can be felt as 
distinct, only if distinction is a formative element of its being. 
The assertion of distinction, ivhich is only a type of negation, as 
an element of the meaning of a term, is thus the necessary result 
of logical analysis The Naiyayika afliims universals to be ele- 
ments of the meaning of terms. But ivhat is the source of his 
knowledge of this universal? The meaning of the term ‘cow’ is 
not expressly felt as a universal, but as a generic image ^vhich fits 
in with all the individual objects falling under the class The pre- 
sence of the universal is derived from an analysis of the generic 
image. Similarly, the Buddhist makes out negation to be the 
meaning of a term from an analysis of the concept felt as distinct 
But the Naiyayika does not agi'ee -^vith the Buddhist inter- 
pictation. He insists that the meaning of the term ‘cow’ is a 
positive concept, ivhich fits in ivith all the particulars, and tliere 
is no refeience, implicit oi explicit, to negation, either as a sub- 
stantive or as an adjectival element in it That the concept ‘cow’ 
is a determinate concept and is distinguished fiom all that is not 
coiv IS a fact, -which is admitted by all. But the ‘negation of the 
opposite’ is only a logical concomitant of the positi\'e concept and 
is never psychologically felt. The position can be made clear 
fiom an analysis of the concept ‘cow’. To be sure, no man moves 
forwaid to tether a cow with the idea that it is not not-cow. Our 
idea of a cow is ahvays of a positive entity and negation has no pait 
to play in it. If, on the contrary, the concept were entirely nega- 
ti\c in character, theic would be no activity possible ^snth regard 
to such a negation. SupjDosc, for instance, that a man were called 
upon to fetch a pitcher. The idea, that would move him to acti- 
vity. cannot be supposed to be oi the form that a not-pitcher does 
not exist, but it must be of the foim that there is a pitcher. It 
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should, ihciefore, be admiLLcd thai the idea of the pitcher is that 
of a positive real, ivhich, though not absolutely identical with one 
particular, as it is appropriately capable of being affiliated to many 
such particulars, and as such something other than particulars, 
still. It must be something which particular things partake of 
“It is not fleeting or changable like the things of sense, it is eternal- 
ly Itself, immutable and indestructible” ^ 

It might be contended, that the concept of a pitcher need not 
be cognisant of a positive universal, the objective existence of 
which IS riddled ivith insupeiable logical difficulties The concept 
IS negative and is cognisant of the negation of ‘not-pitchers’ as a 
collective ivffiole But the contention is not tenable The concept 
of ‘not-pitcher’ should include not only such positive things as pen 
and the like, but also the absence of pitcher Such being the case, 
the negation of the absence of pitcher is nothing but the assertion 
of a positive fact, viz , of a thing possessed of a character which is 
common to all individual pitcheis, i e , of the pitcher universal, for 
negation of a negation is nothing but affirmation ^ The fact cannot 
be denied that negation cannot be conceived without relation to 
a positive fact, either" felt as its object or as its substratum The 
Buddhist theory of pure negation, being the character of concepts, 
attempts an impossible feat, both logically and psychologically If 
a positive idea is introduced as an element in the concept, this 
would involve sui render of his position by the Buddhist We shall 
adveit to this modihcation of the Buddhist theory at a later stage 
But the Buddhist insists that negation of the opposite must 
be admitted as the meaning of terms If the negation of the op- 
posite be not felt as the meaning of a term, there would be no 
determinate activity Now if a man is asked to tether a cow, he 
excludes the hoise and the like and moves towards the cow only. 


1'^ The Pioblems of Philosophy hy 'R x\ 5 sgIL P 144 
2 agliatasyaiva nmtin iti pratitau nayam dosa iti cet, na ‘ ghata- 
niviuyapiatiksepe niyaraasyaiva ’siddheh tatpi atiksepe tu kas tato 'nyo 
yidhu niscdhapratiksepasyaiva vidhitvat. A T V, P 283 
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What makes the exclusion of the 'not-cotc’ possible? Certainly it 
IS the idea of the negation of ilie opposite So the negative 
character of concepts cannot be denied, as this ts'otild make selec- 
tive activity impossible But the Naiyayika is not prepared to con- 
cede this point also He maintains that the possibility of promis- 
cuous activity has absolutely no laison cVehe The man who is 
asked to tether a cotv does not move towards a horse, simply be- 
cause the term cow stands for and signifies a positive fact, viz., cow, 
and not horse and the like The avoidance of 'not-cow' is not due 
to the comprehension of the negation of not-cow as the meaning 
of the term It follows from the simple fact that the idea of the 
hoi sc and the like does not arise, as there is no occasion for it 
The negation of not-cow is only an ontological concomitant of the 
positive cow-concept and is not felt at all The cow is understood 
as the cow qua a determinate real and the element of negation is 
entirely unfelt in it If the comprehension of the negation of the 
opposite be made a condition of the comprehension of the mean- 
ing of a term, i c . of a detciminate concept, the result would be 
an absurdity Is the negation of the opjiositc, e g , nou-not-cow, 
which the Buddhist contends to be the meaning or a term, a deter- 
minate concept or not^ If determinate, is it felt to be so by virtue 
of the compiehension of its opposite^ If it be so, the negation of 
the opposite, i iz . of not-not-cow, would be felt as a determinate 
fact only by the felt negation of its opposite, viz , of not-not-not- 
cow But the second negation would again lequire another 
negation of the opposite in order to be made determinate. In 
other words, there would be an infinite regiession and this would 
make a dead-lock inevitable If, however, the distinction of the 
negation, negatum and of the substratum of negation be not felt, 
no selective actudty would be possible.^ If it be maintained, that 
negation of the opposite is a detenninate concept felt by itself, 
without involving reference to any other negation, the contin- 


1, Op. cit , P. 283. 
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gency of infinite regiess would be avoided, no doubt But then 
there would be no logical or psychological justification for making 
the compiehension of the negation of the opposite a condition of 
the comprehension of a determinate concept The cow-concept, 
being equally determinate, should be admitted to be felt by itself 
without reference to the negation of its opposite The positive 
concept should be felt as determinate by reason of its being pos- 
sessed of a distinctive character (svariipabheda), in which negation 
has no part to play 

The Buddhist may contend that the distinctive character 
(svmupabheda) spoken of is nothing but the negation of the op- 
posite, and the positive character of a thing consists m what is 
distinguished from the opposite Whatever it may be alleged to 
be, it IS undeniable that this character must be real and not ficti- 
titious, which negation is avowed to be A fiction has no character 
of Its oivn, which can distinguish it from other fictions' It must, 
therefore, be admitted that the universal is not a fiction as it has 
a distinctive character The cow-concept has a content which is 
diffeient from that of a hoise-concept Certainly this difference 
of chaiacter cannot be a figment of intellect with no reality under- 
lying It For a fiction has no character The Buddhist attempts 
to equate the content of conception with negation, which, again, 
is asserted to be an unreal construction The Naiyayika does not 
admit the" possibility of a fiction being the content of thought. 
Moreovel,^ there is no evidence of negation being an element of 
concepts That a person moves towards a cow and avoids a horse, 
ivhen called upon to tether a coiv, is due to tire fact that the cow- 
concept has refeience to the real objective cow, and the hoise, either 
as an element of neg-ation or as a substantive fact, is not felt to 
be meant And even when by accident the hoise is perceived on 
the ivay, the man avoids it, simply because he is persuaded that 
the hoise is not the ‘coiv’, which he is directed to tether. 

Jnanasri, a later Buddhist exponent, has given a new orienta- 
tion to the theory of apoha He admits that a concept has a sub- 
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stanii\e posld^c coniciiL,. but the element 'of negation is also felt 
as an adjecth e to the positive substantive in it Thus, for instance, 
the coW'Concept, though jiositive in character and reference, has 
a negatne clement, irhich senes to distinguish the cows as a class 
fiom othci classes of animals The cow-chaiacter, or the cow- 
unnersal as it is called, subserves a double purpose, viz., it not 
only assimilates the dilierent individual animals called cows 
under a class but also distinguishes the latter fiom all that is not- 
coiv I'hc cow-unncrsal is thus felt to dcteiminc the individual coirs 
b) dilTcrcntiating them from the opposite classes “The meaning 
of the ivord is thereloie neither purely positive nor purely negat- 
ive witli contraiy logical implication, but even pshychologically 
a distinctive cencept irith the element of distinction or negation 
as a part ol the felt content The word ‘coir’ is conventionally 
affixed to the distinctiie cow-concept felt as divorced from not- 
cows Thougli the negative element is not distinctly aiticulated 
in words it is there as a felt content none the less Just as the con- 
cept of ‘blue-lotus’ to which the woid 'indivaui’ is affixed by 
convention is a complex of blue and lotus and the blue is felt as 
much as the lotus in one sireep, so in the case of such expiession 
as ‘cow’ wliich gives rise to a complex concept of ‘coir-as-distinct 
from non-coir’. Hcic the non-cow is felt as much as the cow— the 
negalhc and the positive factor being piescnt alike’’ ^ Uda^ana 
seems to assent to the position asserted by Jnanasil, but die posi- 
tive character conceded by the Buddhist makes a material 
difference which Uda)ana will show to be incompatible irith the 
Buddhist denial of objective univcisals But Udayana has all 
along denied that negation is felt as an clement in a concept and 
this endorsement of the Buddhist position seems to be a make- 
believe dankara ?\lKha takes Uda)ana’s words at their face Baltic 
and thinks that negation of the opjiosite is felt as an element in a 
determinate concept. But the otlier commentators, particularly 
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Bliagirallia Thakkura and Raghunatha Siromani aie. decidedly o£ 
opinion that negation of the opposite is only a deduction from the 
positive' concept and is imdei stood at a subsequent stage 

And even if it is allowed that negation of the 'opposite is a 
factor of the meaning of a ivord, this negation cannot be under- 
stood without reference to a positive universal This will be 
obvious from an analysis of the concept ‘not-not-cow’' ‘Not-cow’, 
unless It be nonsense, must mean all that is different from cow But 
one individual cow is different from another individual cow and 
if this difference of individuality be made the connotation, the 
woid not-cow would denote not only horses, buffaloes and so on, 
but also other individual cows In order to avoid this contingency 
It must be admitted that not-cow denotes all things that* are dif- 
ferent from each and ev^ery cow But the number of cows being 
unlimited it is not humanly possible to know that a horse or a 
buffalo differs from an unknown cow So the negation of cow 
must be admitted to refei to the cow-universal and not to the 
infinite number of cows as individuals Even an ordinary assert- 
ion of negation is possible only because the negated object is 
never felt as an mdmdual, but as a fact possessed of the universal 
that constitutes its essence When we say ‘there is no cow here’, 
we mean not the absence of this or that individual cow, but of 
cows as such To be explicit, we mean- that all cows are absent 
fiom this place How is this knowledge of all individual cows, 
past, present, future, near or remote, made possible^ Certainly 
a man would have to Iwe £oi countless ages if he were to acquire 
this knowledge from direct acquaintance with all the individuals. 
But such a miracle is neither possible nor necessary It is a simple 
intuition and is possible because the knowledge of' one cow gives 
insight into the fundamental essence that makes a cow what it is 
We know that whatev'^er is to be a cow can be such provided it 
possesses that fundamental essence And this essence is called the 
universal of the cow, because it is present in an unvariant manner 
in all cows m spite of die difference of shape, colour, dimension 
31 
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‘ an?] sikIi otiici qualities These \ai\ing qiialiiics do not alletl 
the ificntii) of the iiniveisal in the least So when the Buddhist 
seeks to identii) this universal with negation of the opposite he 
essays an impossible task, as the ‘opposite' can be understood onl) 
in terms of a univeisal, which is souglit to be denied by the theory 
Jimnasii and Ratnakirti icah/cd this tiutli and so conceded the 
jiositivc iiatinc of iinitersalsd while rcsei\ing the light to repu- 
diate Its ontologically objcctne status 

Dharmoftara liolds that the unnersal is a fiction of thought 
though It be a positive idea, but this is a contiadicLion in terms 
A fiction is a non-cntity and to say that it is posiine is to erect a 
fiction into a positnc entit) The question is whether the nni- 
\eisal IS felt or not If it is Icli it cannot be nothing It has been 
contended in defence that it is not the univeisal as a felt idea that 
IS denied, but its ontological reality which is i iddlcd ivith insuper- 
able logical difficulties It is urged that the so-called unueisal, 
c.g, cow-unueisal or horse-universal, cannot be a positive leal as 
^ it IS understood by negation of its coniiadictory opposite. But 
the negation of the opposite cannot be legaided as proof of Us 
unicalitv, as e\en the paiticulai, which is regaided as leal by the 
Buddhist, IS also possessed of a negatne charactei in that its leality 
is concomitant with the negation of its opposite. If it be held that 
the iiniveisal is dcioid of a chaiactei and so cannot bc legaided 
as a real then again it becomes a non-entit) and the 

old difficult) of non-cntii) being a content of thought 
ciojis up iMth all its consequences Nor can the felt 

posit ivit) of the unueiwal as a conttni of conception bc icgaidcd 
as a case of supeiimpoviuon Because supeiimposiiion consists in 
the false pciception of a chaiaciciisiic. which belongs to a ical 
Take, foi insLirKC. the case of the eiioneous peucplion of the 
shell 4is sihci Ilcie the chanicicr of silver is falsci) transfeiicd 
to the shell But the siher chaiacier is a ical attribute which 
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belongs to leal silver li-ihe iiiLiutioii of the positive character in 
the universal ivcie a case of supei imposition upon a fiction^ this 
positive character must needs be shown to be a real characteristic 
of a leal entity The only real entity admitted by the Buddhist 
is only a self-characterised paiticular, which is discrete and dis- 
tinct from all other particulars But this particular is believed 
by him to be left untouehed by conceptual thought, which alone 
can envisage a'universal, which is ex hypothesi a non-entity So 
the denial of positive character to a universal reduces it to a fiction 
To say that it is a_fction and at the same time felt as a positive 
fact IS to speak unintelligible nonsense 

It has been contended that the felt positivity of the universal 
is not a case of superimposition Ihe univeisal is felt as positive, 
because it is hot Iclt as distinct from positive real But this is a 
desperate argument A thing cannot be felt in the character of 
another thing simply because its distinction from the latter is not 
peiceived A pen as a fact is distinct fiom the ivhole world of reals 
which arc comprised under the category^of not-pen It is not neces- 
sary that the pen should be felt as distinct fiom all these things 
But this failure of realization of its distinction from the horse and 
the like does not make it appear as a horse or the like , So the 
non-appiehension of distinction of a fiction from a positive real 
cannot account for the felt positivity of a concept Moreover, a 
ical is always a sclf-characteiised particular and is felt as such A 
fiction IS always a non-entity which can never be felt 
as a positive entity A fiction could be felt as positive 
if the positive character could be detached from the particular 
and tagged on to it But a real particular is an indivisible whole 
and has no charactei which can be set loose from it and attached . 
to another'- Nor can it be a case of eironeous perception which 
IS possible only on the perception of a common character between 
tivo things So the felt positivity cannot ‘be explained away either 
as a case of superimposition or as due to non-apprehension of its 
disimciion fiom a positne leal. 
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It is undeniable that conceptual thought is cognisant of a 
common character which is felt to be identical in the diffeient 
indiMduals of a class. The Buddhist also admits this to be the 
rase But tlie conflict of views arises when the Buddhist seeks to 
icpudiate us objective reality and the Naiyayika lealist insists up- 
on it The Naiya}jka maintains that the felt universal cannot be 
a non-entit> since a non-entity cannot be connected with different 
individuals It is a fact that all cows are felt to be possessed of an 
identical piinciple which diaws the individual cows close togethei 
and distinguishes them each and all from not-coics The prin- 
ciple is Continuous and undifferentiated in its incidence in spite 
of the variations of the individuals This unvariant principle is 
icgarded either as a fiction or as a subjective idea. But we have 
seen that a fiction cannot have the capacity for real assimilation * 
and differentiation, to account for which a universal is postulated. 
The Buddhist, hmvever, regards the continuity of the universal 
as only a subjectu'c icay of thought. But a subjective idea is a 
momentai7 existent accoiding to the Buddhist and so cannot func- 
tion as a unitive principle Nor can the continuity be a case of 
iransfcned chaiacteristic according to the Buddhist, since he does 
not bclic\e in the real continuity of any thing. 

A laid Buddhist has sought to account for the felt identity 
and continuity of tlie universal-idea in a different way. He admits 
that the universal is nothing but an idea and the idea, so far as 
it is ical, cannot have a continued existence. The so-called uni- 
vcisal, so fai as it is felt to be present in the different individuals, 
is not an identical principle. The concept of one cow is 
numerically different fiom the concept of another cow and so 
also their contents equally vaiv with each concept But these 
conceptual contents aie felt to be one identical principle owing to 
the non-cognition of their differences Here the Naiyayika 
would ask ^^hcther the differences of the conceptual contents arc 
real. If thev arc real, the contents cannot be unreal being 
possessed of real diffctenccs, Nor could the differences be unreal 
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because unreal difference of the contents would make them a real 
identity It is a fact that the difference of A from A is not felt 
because it is really non-existent in it The non-existence of differ- 
ence of A from A proves that A is an identical entity So if the 
difference of contents were jeally non-existent, that would prove 
the real identity of the contents In other words, the existence 
of an identical universal as a reality would be left 
unrepudiated The Budhist is thus placed between the 
hoi ns of a dilemma The differences of concepts are either real 
or unreal If real, the concepts would be real universals and if 
unreal they would be one identical principle It may be contended 
that differences are superimposed upon the concepts But the 
hypothesis of superimposition would make the intuition of 
diffeiences inevitable and thus leave no room for the super- 
imposition of identity So the old dilemma would again 
crop up, VIZ) either the differences of the concepts are real or 
unreal and both these alternatives are fatal to the Buddhist 
position. To say that the concepts are neither real nor unreal, 
noi both nor neither, as none of these characteristics is appropriate 
to a fiction which a concept is, is tantamount to a confession of 
defeat and failure to explain a difficulty And if the possibility of 
non-perception of such a fictitious difference be allowed and 
made the condition of confusion of identity, there would be no 
entity in the universe, which would not be felt as identical with 
every other thing But the Buddhist would rejoin that such a 
contingency does not arise where the real differences of things are 
actually cognised Thus, for instance, a book is not felt as iden- 
tical with a pen because the difference of the pen from the book 

is real and is also felt as such 

/ 

Udayana observes that-the Buddhist here asserts a truth, but 
he does not go deep enough into the implication of this discovery 
It is a natuial deduction tliat when the cognition of real differ- 
ences operates as an obstacle to the possibility of mistaking of 
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■‘iflcniuy. ilic mistaking of identity should be set down to the 
ab^’cncc of ihc cognition of real diffcicncc To take a conciele 
c\aniplc, a shell is mistaken for sihci because the real dilTcrcncc 
of idcniit) ol the shell and silver is iincogniscd Likewise in the 
case of concepts, the) could be mistaken to be identical only if 
dies ucrc possessed of real dilfci cnees and these clifTcienccs were 
not cognised But the leality of diircrences of the concepts would 
knock out the jiica of the Buddhist that the concepts aic unreal 
fiction^ 1 he contention of Udayana can be summed up as 
follows liic (elt unit) of the unit ei sal cannot be explained away 
as an enoi as due to the non-jicueption of the difrcrcnccs of the 
con(C[»tual contents no matter whetlier the said diflcrences aic 
real oi uni cal Seccmdl), c\cn the cnoncous peiccption of 
idemit) is possible only if the dificicncc*^ aic objectnely real, 
riicic IS no possibility foi the pciccj^tion of identity, if the 
dificunccs aic jicucivcd This holds good c\en m the case of 
eiioneous pcuepiion ol diffcicnce. For instance, a ical silvci may 
he mistaken to be something dilTeicni hotii sihcr and this erro- 
neous pcicepuon of diffcicncc would picwent the peueption of 
the ical idcntuy of sihcr Hcic the dilfcicncc of sihcr is lalsely 
felt, but It n a ical atiiibuic ol lead So e\cn enor of identity 
Ol of diflciciKC IS possible onh if the diflciencc oi idcntuy is real 
somewheie. d hat the hair ol a toitoisc is felt to be different fiom 
the hoi 11 of a Iioisc is due to the fact that hair and horn aic ical 
cntilies which aie ically diffcienl liom each othci, and the pcicep- 
iion of their ical diflcicncc cannot be done av;a\ wmh c\tn wfien 
they aic imposed upon a toitoisc and a hoise to which they do not 
belong, d'hc law foimulatcd by Udayana that the peiccption of 
Kal diffcicnce is an ob'siadc to the jicrccpiion of identity , tine 
or false, and that the peiccption of identity is due to the non 
peiccption ol such diffeicnce is not found to be inopcnitivc even 
in «ut,!' cvvcpwjonpl cases 'Fbc upshot is that tfie conception of 
idcntnv of the lunhcrsal c'annot be conjuicd away bv any amount 
of logic as an unfounded fiction oi as a subjective creation, 
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because the fell unity and continuity cannot be accounted for on 
the supposition o£ its unreality 

The natuie of conceptual knowledge, so far as it is levealed in 
experience', has been examined and the Naiyayika has shoivn that 
the Buddliist has not succeeded in explaining away the positive 
chaiactef of it The element of negation, so far as psychological 
evidence is concerned, is piobiematic Let us noiv consider the 
logical grounds on which the Buddhist bases his conclusion that 
conceptual thought is pei se negative in character and reference 
It is alleged that a concept is rcfeiable both by a negative and by 
a positive determination This will be evident from an analysis 
of the piopositions, “The cow is heie" and 'the cow is not here ’ 
The cow that is leferred to by ‘is' and ‘is not’ cannot be a positive 
leal, ivhich has invariably ‘being’ as an inalienable part of its 
nature A leal cannot oim the cliaiacter of being and non-being 
But both these characters aie predicated of the coiv So the cow, 
which is the subject of the propositions, cannot be supposed to 
stand for an objective reality It must, therefore, be a concept 
consisting m the negation of the opposite It is only negative 
concepts that are amenable to a positn e and a negative determina- 
tion The concept ‘amorphous’ is an instance in point It can be 
jiiedicated of much a real as space, thought and the like, which are 
accounted as positive reals, and also of such fictions, as a square 
circle Neithei thought nor square circle has any dimension 
Our concepts are invariably such, of v/liich negative and positive 
piedication is permissible xvithout offence to logic It should be 
concluded, the Buddhist argues, that concepts are of the nature of 
negation of their opposites on a par with the negation of dimen- 
sion The positive-cum-negative can belong only to a subjective 
idea and not to an objective leal Secondly, it is only negation of 
the opposite that -can make a synthesis of ' absolutely divergent 
facts. The example of the concept ‘amorphous’ which applies to 
real and unreal facts alike, as set forth above, should be a pointer 
to the tiuth of 'the proposition Concepts as synthesising ideas 
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should, thus, be cquaicfl with negation and a subjective creation 
at that. 

lidinana obsents that the Buddhist here attempts to detei- 
inine the naiuic and meaning of a pinsical existent by means of 
pine logic, a piocedure entirely idiia vnes The Buddhist has 
failed to carry conviction is hen he maintains that* our concepts 
are negatiic fictions The question is, is the concept felt oi not? 
Jf It IS felt, it cannot be a fiction E\'cn such constructions as a 
labbii’s hoin or a square circle cannot be fictions, if they have a 
meaning 7 he uni cality of these constructions does not belong 
to the elements, rabbit or horn, square or circle, but to their 
combination, which also in its turn has its foundation in objective 
reality. If an) conceptual construction is inconceivable, it should 
be dismissed as unmeaning nonsense as abracadabra But if it has 
a meaning, it must have elements and a relation which arc found 
to be objectucly leal in anothei context Whatever may be the 
ontological value of concepts, there is no reason for supposing that 
they aie to be treated like such unreal constiiictions as a rabbit’s 
horn or a baiTcn woman’s son. For instance, such concepts as 
the cow, the hoi sc, man and so on, arc simple ideas felt as such. 
'Flic question, whether our thoifght is derived from rcalitv or 
independent of it, should not deter u's fiom persuing our enquiry 
into the natiiie of concepts Suflice it to observe here that if even 
uncontradicted experience is subjected to distrust, there would 
be no reason foi believing in the existence of anything beyond 
experience. Not onl) this, even the existence of experience /;cr 
sc, which cannot be ascertained by any amount of puic logic, will 
be liable to doubt Doubt, unqualified and universal, stultifies 
not only the whole fabric of human knowledge, but also its v'cry 
existence. So the Buddhist cannot push his scepticism too far. 
FIc must rely on an ultimate ciitcrion and this must be uncontra- 
dieted experience llie question at issue is whether our concepts 
aic fictions or leal facts If tlic) were unfelt fictions the problem 
would be at an end. have observed bcfoic that the theory of 
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£cll hcLion IS deslioyed by a contradiction in teinis It has been 
adniiticd even by Dhaimottaia and Jhanahi that concepts as 
ps)chical existents are real entities An obseivation ol the 
iclative juiisdiction ol logic and experience Will not be irielevant 
heie Pnie logic is lieqnently seen to be worsted when it conies 
in conflict with uncontiadicted expeiience Thus the inference 
of coldness in hie on the giound of its materiality is dismissed, 
in spite of its apparent cogency, as it is found to be contiadicted 
by diiect experience which finds fiie to be hot The attempt 
theicfoie, to construe a concept, e g , a cow-conccjit as negation of 
buffalo, hoi sc and the like, that is to say, of the opposite of coiv, 
on the ground that these negations serve to include a number of 
divergent individuals, is stultified by the direct experience of its 
entitative chaiactei The argument of the Buddhist is based on 
a paitiai finding that a negation serves as a synthesising principle 
But he fails to consider whether a positive principle can also func- 
tion as a synthetic pimciple ivith equal efliciency 

llie question of contiadiction by expeiience apait, let us 
examine the Buddhist s plea of the common possibility of positive 
and negative predication IVhat is sought to be pioved by the fact 
that the coiv is capable of being said to exist and not to exist^ 
Docs he mean to say that the coiv should be icgarded as both 
existent and non-existent in the same leteiencc^ Certainly this 
ivould be a contradiction m teims Nor can it be meant that the 
coiv-univcisal, ivhich is the meaning of the coiv-concept, is an attri- 
bute of both existents and non-cxistents Nobod v thinks that the 
cmv-universal belongs to non-cxistents as an attribute Let again 
it be mterpicted as evidence of the cow being the subject of both 
these deteiminations But if this be the point the Buddhist ivould 
seek to establish, the ai gument would be a case of pure non 
sequitm It is a fact that the coiv-universal has the positive charac- 
tei of being a univeisal and also the negative chaiactcr of not being 
a quality, oi not having a quality ivliich can belong only to a sub- 
stance But the possession of such positive and negative character 
12 
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dots tfol iinohi am toiHiaditnon Iach the sLif-diai-actcn/ed 
p.inutilai, uhuh is the ojii\ icaHt\ actouling to the Buddhist. U 
also louud to be possessed of a posilixc and a negative tharacier 
J he nidivtdUid lou ls cvistciU fiua a tow and non-existent qua a 
hoise. But this dual piedication docs not spell a contiadiction 
even at (Oi ding to the HiuldhisJ. It passes one's itndei standing 
veil) should this dual t haiaricn/ation prove the uniealit) of the 
tov. -universal 

Let It be held that the meaning t>{ the dual thaiacieii/ation 
IS not anything of the kind considcied abo'c But let it be sup- 
posed to mean that the unncisal has a definite coinmimiiy of 
nature vvitli e\isiem and non-existent But this also is not a 
tenable liypolhesn, as a universal is a dciei imnation of cxislcnts 
and not of non-entitics So it cannot be stuli a common atliibmc 
It may be contended that negation of ibc (j))})ositc is found to lie a 
common chaiaeLciistie of both cMstents and non-cxislcnts. and tins 
constitutes the neutral eommuniiy of the univcisal Thus, loi 
msiaiKC, the negation of notaovv ma\ stand foi the cove as well 
as a hetion. and the umveisal being such a negation must hav’C 
this common chaiactei Bui this would be a case of pclitw 
puucijni, as It takes foi giaiimd that a umveisal is a ncgativ'c 
concept which is the matter of disjnue 

Let us, then, suppose that the meaning of the final picdica- 
tion IS that ihc subject is tbought of as existent and non-existent 
both But is existence jncdicatcd in the same rcfcicncc with 
non-exisicncc? 1 his is ceriainh impossible owing to the contia- 
diciion involved. Nciihci the Buddhist not the Naiwnika ran 
maintain that this is meant b} dual piedication If it is meant 
that they have a diffcienl refeicncc, the objective iiniv'cis.d will 
also not be unamenable to such piedication The piedication of 
non-existence of the cow would onI\ mean that the eow-univcrsal 
has lost Its substratum owing to ilie dcsuiution of the individual 
The affiimaiion ol existence wouhl mean that the cow-unhcisal 
has a living snbstniium. 
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It has hou’evei been coniended by the Buddhist that if the 
univcisal be a positive entity as the Naiyayika maintains, the offirm- 
ation ol It iTOuId be an unmeaning tautology and the negation 
of existence of such a positive fact v/ould be a case of self-contra- 
diction But the Nai)ayika would rejoin that the Buddhist con- 
ception of negative univeisals also involves the same consequences 
If the uniieisal be a negative fiction as the Buddhist maintains, 
affirmation of existence ivould be a case ol contradiction in terms 
and negation of existence would be a superfluous tautology The 
Buddhist may lejom that his conception ot univeisal is one of a 
neutial idea, wdiich is susceptible of affirmation and negation both 
and thus tlie alleged consequences do not affect his position But 
this aigument smacks of equivocation and evasion of a real diffi- 
culty Even gi'antmg that it is an idea, it cannot be said to be 
both existent and non-existent, or neither existent nor non-exist- 
ent, because of the contradiction imolved in such suppositions 
So the Buddhist does not gam an advantage by denying the object- 
ive leality of the univcisal or affirming its subjective character 
^Ve have shown that the universal cannot be conjured aivay as a 
fiction The solution of the problem must be found elsewdiere 
and this wnli engage our attention in the rest of our enquiry 
7’hc predication of existence and non-existence should be 
held to lefer to a hitherto unknowm determination or the speci- 
fication of a know'n determination The predicate in the propo- 
sition “The cow exists” signifies the existence of the cow as an 
indu'idual in a paiiicular place and time Likewise, the predi- 
cation of non-existence ivould refer to the non-existence of the 
individual pei se or in a particular context This explanation of 
the pioblcm has been propounded by the Buddhist, and the Naiya- 
yika, ivho believes in objective universals, can also accept this 
solution iviih equal piopriety The Buddhist, on the contrary, 
w^ould have no logical justification in offering this explanation in- 
asmuch as the univeisal being a fiction in his view can have no 
determination, positne or negative The meaning of the propo- 
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stflut]— ‘11k rrm exists’ can thus be anahsccl as foliows. The 

4 

'niw nicaiis an nuhxitliial p')ssc'‘scd of the eow-univeisal. 
jhit nulniduals being staueicd o\ci ciuerse places and times 
uould not be of am seicicc, unless thee are dcicrmined M icfcr- 

* j * 

tnee to specHk aitnbuics time, place and so on The piedicate 
‘exists* connotes the connection of the cow with a panicular spatio- 
tempoial setting riuis the meaning of the whole proposition is 
that an indnidual possessed ol the coi\-nni\cisal is connected with 
the pteseni time and a jiarticuiai aica of .space, which may be 
specified again according to the needs ol a person, as the cow- 
shed or the like 'Fhe c ow-uni\cisal as a meaning of the w’oid oi 
concept ‘cow’ IS a ])ositi\c entit) no doubt. But the predication 
o( the existence docs not invoke taiUolom' inasmuch as existence 

o t 

IS not a pait ol die connotation of a ‘positive’ A ‘positive’ is b) 
Itself bcTcIt of tmic-detcrminaiion. though the lattci is not le- 
pugnant to tlic foimci. I'hus the posiihc is not onlv picsent, 
Imt ma\ be ]iast and futiiic also The predicate ‘existence’ con- 
notes present ness which is not a ncccssaiy concomitant ol a real 
1 he piedicaiion of non-cxisicntc is also not icpugnant to a ical 
unl\el^.»l as u means only the dcstuiction of a pauiculai indni- 
dual as ns suhsiiatum. So the compatibilit) of the lumcisal wnth 
exisancc and non-cxisiencc does not pio\c its unicalit) The 
mnwisal is an cicinal real and so is not affected by the existence 
Ol non-existence of a pauiculai siibstiaium, The non-c.xisicnre 
o( >ubsiinium imohes the non-exisienrc of its content onH w’hcn 
the lauer is a fariitious piodiicl ‘ So the dual predication in ques- 
tion means something else than the icalit) or unitaluy of the 
uui\cisal 

jnanasil has sought to piovc that concTpis or words have no 
nbjectne meaning by an ingenious aigument A cognition, 
whose content unaffected by the piesemcc and absence of an 
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entity, cannot have that entity for its’ object Thus, for instance, 
the conception of cow, being unaffected by the presence oi absence 
of a hoi sc, has not the horse for its object The conception of 
cots', again, is indiffeient to the presence or absence of a real cotv. 
It should thus be admitted that this conception cannot have cow 
for its object, just as it cannot have the horse for its object But 
this interpretation of the dual predication seems to be nothing 
but an uncomincing sophistiy 'rhe reference to the horse has no 
bearing upon the conception of cow It is not yet established that 
the conception of cow does not relate to an objective fact The 
Naiyayika does not admit that the word ‘cow’ does not stand for 
the objective ‘coiv’, just as it does not admittedly stand for the 
objective horse The issue can be clarified by the determination 
oi the significance of the dual piedication in question Does this 
predication of existence and non-existence mean that the concept 
is not caused by aii objective existent? If so, it does not help the 
Buddhist contention that the concept has not the cow for its object. 
It IS not necessary that the object of a cognition should be what 
brings It into being In that case, no other cognition, save and 
except perception, would have an object of its own— a position, 
■winch is absuid on the face of it Thus inference would not have 
a genuine objective reference Nor can it be supposed that dual 
predication means that the concept ‘cow’ necessarily repuires for 
Its fulfilment ‘existence’ or ‘non-existence’ as its predicates No 
doubt this IS a fact, but it proves nothing in the way of reality or 
unieality If this be the meaning, the citation of the horse for ex- 
ample, becomes ii relevant, for no body thinks that the concept 
‘cow’ requires the existence or non-existence of the horse for its 
self-fulfilment The Buddhist may contend that the dual predica- 
tion does not mean anything of the kind that has been proposed 
above The meaning of it is that the concept ‘cow’ as the subject 
of the pioposition docs not signify the existence or non-existence 
of the cow Yes but what does the Buddhist seek to infer from it? 
If he means tliatthe concept or the woid ‘cmv’ does not signify 
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a icaht) then ccHain1\ the Inuklhisi is guilt} of iiiakuig 
an inifoundcfi n^’^umption It has no* .li been piovcd to the satis- 
fatn'oti of the icalisi that the eonccp! ‘ci/u signifies a hitioii or 
does noi signif. a lealu} 11 it ii '‘it|jposed dial the dual picdita- 
liori IS piool oi the fact dial die (one opt 'covd does not sigmfv 
atAdniig hevond the bale rcaliis’ the Xapavibr v’oiild accept this 
Intel pTctation But if die Ikiddliist vouid seek to pune fioin 
the iiFapaciu of the con? cpi to •'ig ul) an additional attnhulc oici 
and above the bare fact, that it wniki not s^gnif) aiiv positive fact 
dien tirai v.ouid be an unvairanted inleicine Ihcie is no ncccs- 
sitx that a cvoid should not smnif\ an \ dung il it cannot signiK 
an all! ibute ulurii may liclong to u 'i he noid jar does not ^igmf} 
that It IS blue oi led but that c.n iiot be inadc the {pound ol infci- 
ling that it signifies lunhing-m’. c\cn i1u jai a- a lati 

d he \ai\ri}ika lealist is ncicr tired of emphasising the facn 
that a void signifies a meamritr and tlie meaning is a ical fact 
1 heie IS ahsol'ueh no uunant fiom d'e p>,(hologKaI ciulencc of 
(ontejiiual fvroivledge tliat oui coitcptinl thougliis ate unical 
1 he fell reaiitv of du ii lehicnce raunoi be Hpmivued on pAcho 
logical gioimds I'hc Buddhni also has iKe”. tonsuamed to 
admit dlls muii But he seeks lO rej.ndiaie dn* ohiectue vabdiu 
of the* reft* t nee of concepts on Ingurl yioinuls ii!: fur nuide 
<a))ifa] out of the suppceed. in- cniipanbiins of tiu' predn alien of 
onsauce and n<»n-e: isieiKc \uth ^vbseo'C- to en otiuttiw i alne 
'Fhe Buddhist conu'uds that the <c diis ol a thing is msepaialilt 
fiom Us c\isien(<‘ '>>id the piedi'.uuni o' eMsicnce ’'.(/uhi he ,i 
cast of hojiehss tauicilogi .ndtl’euirud ot ' ni me would m- 
\ohe sell tontiadtc lion Hut ttu Xana'ila ' nd-> i>i thn conten- 
tion a tonfiwion of runight Ji ev^-icn't ue, ’‘u dtu bung ol die 
suhpet vhuh is inscpaiaiiL fiom Uv \ cut' the Ikiddhni ctmicii* 
lion would be unassailable Bin the pit Ivan at o' eswieute m 
tin piepr-onon — he I ow cv-st^^ ‘lot rot iffti uj fiemg tn die 
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though not repugnant, to tcmpoial determinations And so the 
latter aic not understood as part of the connotation ot the subject 
71ic piedicatioii of such deteiminations is, thciefore, neithei un- 
ncccssaiy nor logicall) absurd The Buddhist, howcvei, has sought 
to piove his (ontention by pmsumg a difTerenl line o£ attack He 
insists tliat the coniemplated differentiation of attributes as essen- 
tial and unessential, as made by the Js^aiyayika, is not justifiable 
It the picdicatc does not stand foi an attiibute which belongs to 
the subject as a pait ol its natmc, the foimer would not belong to 
the latter Moi cover, the i elation of substance and attribute 
cannot be' one ot absolute difference The attribute must be 
identical with the being ot the substance So a word or a concept, 
ivhich does not signify an attribute of a thing, cannot signify the 
identity of the same To take an example, the woid or concept 
‘cow’ does not signifj an attiibutc of the hoise and consequently 
the substance horse If the concept ‘cow’ did not signify an attri- 
bute of the coir, it could not signify the covr as a real either 

I’he Naqyyika obsenes that the argument is based on the 
supposition of identity bctireen substance and attribute, which is 
an umv?n anted assumption The difference of attributes from 
substance is a felt fact and there is no logical necessity for repudiat- 
ing It So the kiiovricdgc of the siibstarfce does not cany the neces- 
sity of the knoirlcdge of the attribute The subject predicate 
1 elation m a pioposition is based upon this truth The nature of 
a thing IS determined by die eiidence of undisputed experience 
and no amon-ii, of a puon logic can override its deliverance The 
Buddhist (onlcntTon that the knowledge of the subject necessarily 
mvohes the knoiv'ledge of the predicate, could be accepted, if it 
ireie true that the subject or die cognition of the subject or the 
conditions of the cognition of die subject involve necessarily the 
cognition of all possible attributes that could be predicated of 
it But the fact is quite othenvise The conditions of the cogni- 
tion of the sub:ect differ from the conditions of the cognition of 
the predicate and they are neithei coincident nor simultaneous 
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'J ht cngnuion of she atiubiUc is raihci conchuonal upon that ol 
the Htbjcd and the Buddinsi puis the can before the horse b) 
iricdving the foitnci the condition of the laitcrd 

I he Buddhist }>u{s {oueaid another contciuion dial if a 
\un<l oi a neccs'iaiy logical concomitant rvcie iiicoinpclcni to ton- 
vc) tiiese attnbutes, the otgan of pciccjiiion siiould ccptail) lail 
to do But the contention IS inspiicd b\ supcihcial analog)’ - 
If the conditions of liie pciccption of aitiibiitcs were not coin- 
cident v.nh those of die pciccption of die substance the loiinci 
conscfjucnce ivotild be a inatier of undeniable logical necessit) It 
an uniusidiable pcueision of truth to contend that all the 
acri edited cogmtnc insiunncnis (/nco/nnn/j slionld liave the same 
ciiiciencs I lup infciciuc IS competent to ]no\c only the fact 
uuh which the nccessan concomitance of the jirobans has been 
cognised I he cognition of smoke is competent to dchvci the 
cognition of lire and those aiUihuics of (ne, the conditions of wdiose 
knowicclge aie neccessaiih coiiuidcnl widi those of fnc. 'fhat is 
to sav, Old) the fne-uni\eisal is cogni/ed with the hie, since the 
laiici cannot be known without the foiinci In other woids the 
conditions of the cognition oi hie aic cointidcni with those oi 
fnc-uni\cisal, and not w’ldi the condnions of cognition of such 
aitiihuics as the coloin . 'dimension, specific lemjieiatine of Inc 
thtiugh thc\ ate necessarily connected with hic Language is com- 
petent to comes onU tliose aiinbute^ ol a substance with which 
its tonceniional lelation fscnmncc) has been known. But sense 
oigan has got an acUantage over the two aforesaid cognitne insiiii- 
inents. It cogni/cs not onh hu. foi instance, togcdiei with iiic- 
unnersnl, but r\ith other sensible' atnibiucs also which fall tuihin 
the ken of the afenesaid c)rgan The Buddhist coiiteiuion. that 

1 lu vaknr 50 ad,, i.u Lad.'s sohficta, yadi dhaniu- 

in.'tuadhJii.w i.’dbadb.uiutu.'dfunas i.'tv.ttnifrtu.djfidliav'iniagi .tdhino 
^rn.iciup'ulhddK dahfdiKdi na finani ibid, Ib 

2 uuia bbtd:»d dhannunili pi.uita^ api sabd ilmgadc.'iia dhainw- 
naiii red apintiu'li sndi is.uh.ua ’pi iiia 'blind it\ adikain tu Liinasp.'ii^c 
baticalanani apWtam ibid P 327 
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ihc cogniuon ol: a subsLance is condiLioiicd by the cognition o£ all 
altiibiitcs that are connected with it, is based on an unwarranted 
geneiah/ation It is tiue that the cognition of fire as a substance 
IS necessarily concomitant with the cognition of such attributes 
as the ‘being’ (saliva) of fire and of fii e-universal (vahnitva) But 
to contend on the basis of this truth that the cognition of fire 
should cany with it the cognition of all possible attributes that 
aie connected with it as a matter of fact would only be an nn- 
waiianted geneiali/ation ihc cognition of substance and of 
attiibule IS governed by a laiv which is imperfectly undei stood by 
the Buddhist The law should be correctly piopounded as fol- 
loivs *rhe cognition of a substance is necessarily^ conditioned by 
the cognition ol an attribute oi attributes, ivhich is a necessary 
antecedent to that of the formei 1 he truth of the law is verified 
by the fact that a substance is nevei known without some attribute 
Ol othei Secondly, it is mvaiiably knoivn together with those 
attributes without the knowledge of which the knowledge of a 
substance is impossible 

The Buddhist has raised another difficulty It is urged that 
if infeience and language weie cognisant of the same objective 
leaiity as sense peiccption is, then the difference of contents of 
the cognitions in cpiestion would be unaccountable The crite- 
iion of the identity of objects is the identity of contents of the 
cognitions in cjuestion Thus, foi instance, tlie tiling peiceived 
isnth the left eye is klioivn to be identical -wnth what is perceived 
ivith the right eye because the contents of the perceptual cogni- 
tions aie not different Hence only the sameness of content is 
proof of the sameness of the object But this condition is found 

, 1 Mciuasaktitvac ca jiiamananain hngasya piasiddhapiaiibandha- 

]3i atisandhanasaktitvai, sabdasva samayasimaviki anvan at, indi tyasya tv 
aiUiasaktci apy apcksanai iia tu sambaddho rtha ity eva piamanaih pia- 
niapyaic, aupiasangat yasya tu ’pMliei ujialambha eva yena piamanena 
dhaimy upalabhyate tasya ’nupalambhe sa tena no ’palabhyata xti paiam 
jnjyate, saixopadhyanujialamiihc \d, tatha ra siddhasadhanam iii san- 
ksepah Ibid P 327 

33 
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to be lacking in the case of verbal and inferential cognitions as 
compared with the perceptual cognition In perceptual cogni- 
tion, a real is cognised with all its distinctive individuality, as 
detei mined by the specific spatio-temporal setting together with 
Its specific qualitative characteristics But in inferential and 
verbal cognitions the supposedly identical object is felt as indist- 
inct and with a character in which the individuality, constituted 
by diverse attributes, has faded out It is a blurred picture, which 
cannot be specifically identified with this or that individual, that 
is cognised with its distinctive identity in perception We know 
from the testimony of perception that one individual cow is dif- 
ferent from another individual cow and also from a buffalo or a 
horse But in non-perceptual cognition of the cow the content is 
felt as something different from a buffalo or a horse, no doubt, but 
the mutual difference of individual coivs has faded out of it Cer- 
tainly this difference of the contents of the different kinds of cog- 
nition cannot be accounted for, if they are supposed to be cognisant 
of the self-same reality Nor can the difference be accounted for/ 
by the difference of the modes of cognition, if the object were a 
self-identical fact A reality cannot be supposed to be possessed 
of mutually incompatible characters If the difference of contents 
were no index to the difference of objects, the cognition of a jar 
could not be distinguished from the cognition of linen in spite of 
the difference of contents It must, therefore, be admitted that 
the difference of contents must be set down to the difference of 
objects It follows irresistibly from this premise that non-percep- 
tual cognition, which has a different content from that of percep- 
tual cognition, cannot have reference to the self-same object ^ 
The Naiyayika has refused to be convinced by the Buddhist’s 
argument That difference of contents is incompatible with the 
sameness of objects is not universally true That there is a quali- 
tative difference between a percej^tual and a non-perceptual 


1. ibid., P. 330. 
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cognition IS not denied even b) the Naiyayika Bui he thinks that 
this qualitative dilierence is due to factois other than the identity 
of the object There is nothing lepugnant in the proposition that 
perceptual and non-percejiiual cognitions alike should be cogni- 
sant oi a sell- identical real The contingent chaiacter of the pro- 
position, which is believed to be universal by the Buddhist, can 
be demonstrated even by the evidence of peiceptual cognition 
Take the case of a variegated carpet possessed of blue, red, violet 
and other colour-patches A man may perceive a blue patch alone 
and not the othei patches ol colour, if his angle of vision be such 
as can command the vieiv of that pai ticular patch, or if the carpet 
be folded Suppose that the same man sees the caipet irom a dif- 
feient position or ivhen it is uni oiled That man would certainly 
jicrceive the carpet as variegated and not blue as he did in the 
lust instance The contents of the second cognition aie different 
liom those of the first, no doubt But this difference does not 
annul the identit) of the blue patch as blue, though in the hrst 
case It IS felt meiely as blue and in the second case as variegated 
The Buddhist may contend that there is no incompatibility 
between the peiception of the blue as blue and the per- 
ception of the same as a factor of the variegated 
The blue does not cease to be blue e\en when it is felt as a part 
of the variegated ddie blue is the same ^vhether perceived 
as blue or as a lactor of the variegated The identity of the object 
of tlie tiro perceptions is conhned to this much The blue is, 
hovever, opposed to the variegated as the fwo do not mean the 
same attiibute The Buddhist would conclude that the case of 
the peiception ol the variegated does not invalidate the universal 
Hath of the jiroposition (hat the variation of contents is incom- 
patible with the identity of the object 

The Naiyayila acknoivledgcs the justice and partial truth ol 
the aigument adduced in defence by the Buddhist But he in- 
vites the attention of the Buddhist to the fact that the same prm- 
ciple, by which he icsolves the conflict, is applicable in the case 
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ot non-percepLual cognilion also equal propriety The 

difference of contents between perceptual and non-perceptual 
cognitions is not, to be precise, cjualitative, but quantitative The 
contents of a perceptual cognition aie only in excess of those of 
non-perceptual cognition The excess is due to the different 
qualities that are cognised in perception alone But in so far as 
the identity of the object, irrespective of the excess or diminution 
of qualities, is taken into account, there is absolutely no difference 
between perceptual and non-perceptual cognitions Thus, for in- 
stance, the perception of a coiv and the inference of a coiv have a 
common content, ivhich is due to the common substance, viz , an 
individual possessed of the coir-universal The difference of con- 
tents of the cognitions is due to the varying number of qualities 
cognised The Naiyayika does not maintain that non-perceptual 
cognition IS competent to envisage the spatio-temporal determina- 
tions or other sensible attributes that tall ivithm the competency 
of perception alone So the Buddhist does not prove anything 
which IS not admitted by the Naiyayika He, again, fails to estab- 
lish his conclusion that perceptual and non-perceptual cognitions 
are not cognisant of the same substantive object since the logical 
gi'ound, VIZ , the difference of contents, on which he relies, has 
been shown to be inconclusive The Naiyayika maintains that 
difference of contents of the modes of cognition has no reference 
to the substantive identity of the object, but only to the excess or 
diminution of qualities that are noticed 

Why should there be a difference m the quality of cognitions, 
weie they equally cognisant of the same substantive real ? A thing 
IS perceived as distinct and deal, but tlie inference or verbal cog- 
nition gives only a pale picture Certainly, he makes an extra- 
vagent demand on our credulity when the Naiyayika asks us to 
believe that it is the same substance that is distinct and indistinct, 
pale and blight Why should there be a difference of quality in 
the contents if they are due to the same real ? Is it also to be 
explained away by the quantitative theory by the Naiyayika ? 
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But the Naiyayika denies that the situation >cieates a pioblem at 
all So far as the substantive real is concerned it is neither dis- 
titt nor indistinct Consequently, there is no qualitative diffeience 
in the content of consciousness i elating to the substance”' The 
distinctness and indistinctness are due to the varying cognition ol 
qualities A substance is cognised with a greater number of qua- 
lities in jieiception and so is felt to be more vivid and distinct 
In non-pcrceptual cognition the number of qualities is much less, 
as sensible qualities are not cognised in it - So the distinctness 
01 indistinctness of contents is due to the numerical ratio of the 
qualities, that are perceived or unperceived along with the subs- 
tance The variation of the contents has, therefore, reference to 
tlie adjectR'al qualities and has nothing to do with the substan- 
tive core of reality The so-called qualitative variation of the 
contents of consciousness with reference to the same thing obseiv- 
ed fiom pioximit) and distance should be regaided as a pointei 
It can be explained only if the theory ol numerical variation ot 
qualities as the cause of the difference be adopted The situation 
cannot be made the gioimd for repudiating the objective reference 
of non-peiceptual cognitions Nor can it be construed as evidence 
of peiceptual cognition being the only type ivhich is cognisant of 
leality 

But the Buddhist has contended that the variation of contents 
due to distance is also an instance of unfounded cognition The 
position, which he maintains, is this There could be no varia- 
tion in the cjuality of cognitions if they were conversant with the 
same realit) So peiception fiom distance is not believed to be 
conveisant with the real which admits of no such qualitative dif- 


1 kcvaladhaimyapek 5 >a)a sphutasphuta-piatibhasabhcda eva iidsLi 
Naiayana's Com P 140 

2 baliutaialpataiadhaimaiaddhaiimbhedavisajatvam eva sphuta- 
sphut.i-piaubbasatvani, nadhikani AT\D P 336 
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ference The fell immediacy of the cognition is only a case of 
illusion The Naiyayika does not find any substance m the latter 
contention also The entire line of argument followed by the 
Buddhist IS based upon the assumption of identity of substance 
and quality It is argued that when a quality is not different from 
the substance, there can be no veridical perception of substance 
without perception of the quality But if the numerical difference 
of substance and quality can be proved, or if it can be shown that 

there are iveighty considerations against the supposed identity of 

/ 

quality and substance, the Buddhist jjosition will not be establish- 
ed The difference of quality and substance cannot be annulled 
without stultifying either or both of them Nor can we acquiesce 
in the Buddhist contention that substance and c|ualities are only 
subjective concepts Ihe admission of subjectivity will not, be 
confined to these categories alone, but will extend to the entire 
objective world The Buddhist also, so far as he believes in the 
objectivity of particulai's, does not adoj:)t the philosophy of absolute 
subjectivism The quarrel in the present instance is concerned 
with the Buddhist realist, who believes m jDarticulars, but denies 
objective universals and relations To return to the point at issue 
the argument of the Buddhist would be valid if the diEerence of 
substance and qualities were unreal and if consequently a real 
were made up of all the qualities that are felt or associated with 
it In that case the omission of even one quality would destroy 
the identity of a real, and a cognition which was not cognisant of 
all the qualities -^vould not be cognisant of the real 

The Naiyayika does not believe that a substance is nothing 
but the totality of qualities The felt difference of substance and 
quality cannot be dismissed as an illusion by a philosopher, who 
IS not prepared to deny the validity of all our cognitions But the 
universal denial of validity to all cognitions is vitiated by self- 
contradiction 

If the object seen from a distance were not the same with 
what IS perceived from a close vicinity, the belief in the identity 
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of the object would be etroneous The question of distance 
or nearness has no absolute standard by idiich it can be deter 
mined Noi\^ what is distant from one point of view is believed 
to be near fiom another point of view In the absence of an 
absolute criterion we cannot legitimately place confidence in any 
one of our cognitions that are seen to vary with the relative 
distance oi the observer The contents of perception from a 
distance of one foot are seen to vary in degrees of distinctness from 
those of a perception from a yard's distance Are all these percep- 
tions to be condemned as false Or is one among them to be 
regarded as the tiue perception^ The former alternative is 
untenable as it makes all our theoretical and practical activity 
impossible The second alternative, too, does not afford any 
advantage as it leaves no criterion by which one can pick out the 
piivileged one from among the series of perceptions under consi- 
deration If verification be the criterion, that also does not help 
one to pick and choose All the members of the series of percep- 
tions, that a man can hav’e of an object as he approaches neaier 
and nearei to it, should have an ecjual claim to truth There is no 
doubt that each succeeding intuition acquires an added content, 
but there is absolutely no reason to prefer one ov^er the rest 
The contents of all the intuitions in the series are equally 
v'eiified The succeeding intuition does not annul the contents 
of the preceding intuitions though there is an addition in each 
successive instance A man ma) perceive a tree from a gi'eat dis- 
tance as only an entity But m his progressive approach towards 
the object, he may successively perceive it as a substance, and that 
of a particular kind and finally as a tree The final intuition of 
the object as tree does not cancel the validity of the previous 
intuitions of it as an entity and as a substance, since the reality of 
the tiee includes all these characters within it So all the intui- 
tions, 11 respective of the difference of contents, are to be regarded 
as veridical 

The Buddhist has contended against this conclusion that 
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verification is to be understood in terms of causal efficiency 
(aithakriyd) It is unthinkable that a self- identical real can have 
a successive plurality of causal efficiencies The content in cons- 
ciousness IS the effect of the external object The difference of 
contents, qualitative or quantitative, cannot be set down to one 
self-identical reality So only one cognition in the series can be 
veridical But the contention does not help us from our previous 
difficulty of the impossibility of decision and choice If the privi- 
leged member concerned cannot be picked out, the mere 
knowledge that one at least is true does not make a difference, so 
far as our theoretical belief and practical activity are concerned 
Moreover, the self-identical causal activity, on ■which the Buddhist 
places his reliance, cannot be thought to proceed Irom one single 
condition but from a totality of conditions, -^vffiich forms a 
complex An individual alone cannot pioduce any effect, but 
only when it is a member of such a group of individuals A seed, 
for instance, cannot produce a sprout by itself, unless it is associat- 
ed ^vith a number of auxiliary factors, such as water, soil and the 
like So the theory of one activity of one individual cause cannot 
be accepted as the explanation of the problem of perception we 
are considering The hypothesis of the reduplication of similar 
facts 111 a continuum does not also give any advantage in this le- 
gard, since the several continuum of each of the factors involved 
in causation is also ecjually entitled to consideration If, however, 
the application of the Joint Method be thought to throiv a light 
on the specific contiibution of each factoi, the seed may be re- 
garded as the specific cause of sprout, no doubt But the same 
rule also holds good in the case of the different perceptions of the 
tree The tree is a reality, a substance, a tree, oak or elm, and 
all these facts have their specific causal efficiency The causal 
efficiency of substance is in respect of its qualities and that of a 
tree is m respect of its characteristic features, branches, leaves and 
the like The objects of the senes of perceptions are thus each 
real, as they equally pass the test of causal efficiency Nor are the 
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chffeicnL causal efficiencies incompaiiblc ^vitli the identity o£ the 
tree, as the tree is ail the things i oiled into one 

The diffcience oi contents does not prove the numerical di£- 
fercnce o£ the object, but only when tliey are incompatible with 
one anothei and ivith the ideiitity of the substance The same 
substance, mz , light, piodtices illumination, removes darkness 
and genei cites heat But the diffeience o£ effects or o£ causal effi- 
ciency IS not believed to entail a difference o£ identity in the 
substance o£ light The same law should apply in the case o£ per- 
ception The diffeiences o£ contents o£ peiception have been 
shoivn to be the effects o£ the different elements, ivhich are pre- 
sent m a scl£-identical real The diffeience ol contents in the 
cognitions o£ different coivs is likewise to be accounted for by the 
mutual difference ol the individuals , and the identical reference 
of these cognitions can be explained only if the leality of the uni- 
veisal as an identical principle piesent in the different individuals 
IS allowed 

But the Buddhist refuses to admit that his difficulty has been 
accounted for by the aforesaid explanation It is contended by 
him that the diffeience of content spells intrinsic difference, 
idiich cannot be explained away by leference to the different 
qualities of a substance The perceptual cognition is diiect and 
immediate and non-pcrceptual cognition has ]ust the opposite 
chaiactei It is absurd that the same thing should produce direct 
and indirect cognitions The diffeience is fundamental and can- 
not 1 elate to the sell-identical object Not can it be set down to 
the different qualities or constituent elements as the latter also 
like the formei produce direct and iiicliiect cognitions If the 
identity of substance cannot be compatible with the difference 
of mediate cognitions, the qualities cannot fare better, as the pro- 
blem IS the same The Naiyayika submits in reply that the Bud- 
dhist heic makes a lamentable confusion of issues. Immediacy 
Ol meviiacy is the chaiacter of cognitions pei se and has no refer- 
ence to their objects The difference or identity of the objects 
34 
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has no bearing upon it A cognition admits of a twofold deter- 
mination, external and internal The external determination is 
constituted by the objects to which they refer and which are re- 
sponsible for the variation of its contents The variation of contents 
IS thus regarded as proof of the difference of objects But as 
regards the internal determination, which consists in the intrinsic 
difference of the character of cognitions, such as immediacy or 
mediacy, jjerceptional, inferential, verbal and so on, it stands in 
an entirely different position The intrinsic difference in ques- 
tion is due to the diffeience of the internal conditions and has no 
concern with the objects to which they refer We have percep- 
tual cognition of various objects The intrinsic character of the 
cognition qua perceptual does not vaiy in spite of the variation of 
objects or of the contents Similarly, ive have perceptual and 
non-perce]3tual cognitions of the same thing The identity of the 
object here does not make the character of the cognitions iden- 
tical Thus, variation or identity of objeetts has no influence on 
the charactei of the cognitions The difference of cognitional 
chaiacter then can be accounted for by the difference of internal 
causes only, and not by the difference or identity of objects, which 
are responsible only for the difference of contents The Naiya- 
yika’s position receives fuither corroboration from the considera- 
tion that difference of chaiacter of cognitions is not felt along 
with the objects, but only by introspection Were it a character 
of the object, it should be felt when the object is cognised The 
difference of character, perceptual or non-perceptual, cannot 
theiefore be made the ground for denying objective validity to 
non-perceptual cognitions, since the objects have been shown to 
have absolutely no bearing upon it /■ 

Let us make a retrospective survey of the Buddhist argu- 
ments which have been put forward' to negative the objective 
reality of the univeisal The psychological interpretation of con- 
ceptual thought as negative fictions has been shown to be contrary 
to the verdict of experience as well as to the canons of logic The 
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aLLempL Lo coniioveit the objective foundation of concepts on the 
basis -of posit ive-cum-ncgativc predication has also been shown by 
Udayaiia to be inconclusive and- indecisive in its results The 
contention based on the diffeience of contents and qualitative dif- 
ference of cognitions is aimed at disproving the objective founda- 
tion of non-peiceptual cognitions But Udayana has shown that 
a psychologically more plausible and a logically more satisfactory 
explanation of the knowledge situations, on which the Buddhist 
banks, IS possible on a realistic basis The further argument of 
Jnanasil, that synthetic reference of concepts is explicable in 
teims of negation, has been shown to be inspired by partial obser- 
vation and impel feet study of the nature of conceptual thought 
Udayana insists that the synthetic reference cannot be unfounded 
and uncaused Nor can the unitive ideation be due to a plurality 
ol leals which have no common objective bond among them. 
We shall advert moie fully to this theory at a later stage The 
attempt to affiliate the unitive meaning of concejDtual thought to 
an identical pimciple, uni elated to a nurabei of individuals, is 
equally doomed to failure like the previous hypotheses, because 
of the disastrous logical consequences There can be no escape 
fioin the postulation of a unitive principle relating to a numbei 
of individuals in the same manner and degree If such a prin- 
ciple be believed to be negative in utter disiegard of the claim of 
a positive objectne principle, it can only prove dogmatism and 
uncritical attitude which is delibeiately blind to a competing ex- 
planation Philosophy becomes a dangerous game -when it 
degenerates into special pleading and partisanship Udayana, 
on the other hand shows that the balance of reasons is rather on 
the side of positive univcisal The logical difficulties, that have 
been shown by Dhaimakirti to vitiate the reality of objective uni- 
veisals, IV ill be examined later on Without forestalling the dis- 
couise wffiich ivill come in its proper place, it may be stated in 
advance that the difficulties alleged are more subjectu^e than 
objective more imaginary than real On the contrary, one can- 
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not succeed in offering a satisfactory and honest explanation, if 
one accepts the Buddhist theory of negation of the opposite as 
the equivalent substitute for an obejctive universal 

The negative universal, which only refers to the negative of 
the opposite, cannot account for the pragmatic success of concep- 
tual thought It is maintained by the Buddhist that language and 
inference yield only conceptual knowledge The Naiyayika has 
no objection to this interpretation of non-perceptual cognition 
But he joins issue only when the Buddhist repudiates the 
objective affiliation of all conceptual thoughts Besides, if 
concepts were not conversant with objective reals, how is it that 
they lead to the attainment of objective facts ? In other words, 
why should they be susceptible of verification ^ It is sheer 
nonsense to say that the knowledge of one thing leads to the 
attainment of another thing A man infers the presence of fire 
in the hill and goes fortvard to light his cigarette with it He is 
not disappointed as he finds the actual fire there If the concep- 
tual knowledge, yielded by inference, were entirely unrelated to 
the concrete fire, how can there be fulfilment of the expectation 
and actual verification as a matter of universal and necessary 
occun'ence ? The Buddhist seeks to explain the pragmatic 
success of conceptual thought by the theory of determination 
(adhyavasdya) But what is the nature of this determination ? 
Does it mean that it makes a fiction masquerade as the character- 
istic of a real or as identical with a real ^ Both these alternatives 
are to be rejected Determinate knowledge, being conceptual in 
character, cannot be supposed by the Buddhist to be cognisant 
of a real attribute or a real fact, which are, according to his theory, 
competent to be cognised by perceptual intuition alone If the 
determinate conception were cognisant of a common character, it 
could not be accepted by the Buddhist as verdical, since reals are 
believed as a matter of universal truth to be uncommon parti- 
culars But if the common character were not cognised, then 
conceptual thought wquld fail to embody the synthetic reference, 
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and consequently the pi'oblem of universals would not arise 
simply lor the lack of an oigan for their knowledge 

We have already shown that the Buddhist’s attempt to 
explain the pragmatic consequences of conceptual thought on the 
ground that it is not felt as different from verdical intuition is 
only a sophistry Even if it is allowed for the sake of argument 
that a concept possesses difference as an attribute, which may oi 
may not be felt, the meie failure to recognize its difference from 
what it is not cannot inspire activity towaids the latter If con-_ 
cepts were supposed to be different by virtue of possessing a distinc- 
tive individuality of their oivn, there would be no possibility for 
their being felt othenvise If diffeience be the very stuff and 
essence of such concepts, it would be felt idienever the concepts 
■will be known It may be argued that concepts are mere fictions, 
which, ho'wever, are felt as distinctive reals and so activity is 
possible But It IS extremely haid to be reconciled to such a 
theory To say, that the concept of cow is a fiction with no onto- 
logical nexus with a real cow, and at the same time, that it is felt 
as different from a horse or a buffalo, is only to betray confusion 
of thought Even if the possibility- of a fiction being felt as a 
real be allowed, the activity towards a leal cannot be justified, 
unless the former be felt as identical with the latter And even 
an ideal identification of a fiction with a real is possible only if 
the two teims are felt together But conceptual thought is 
asserted to be absolutely incompetent to envisage a real, and so 
ideal identification also becomes impossible. If concepts were 
admitted to be cognisant of reality, there would be an end of the 
controversy, since it would amount to an admission of an objective 
universal 

An alternative explanation has been offered by Jnanasri of 
the objective reference of conceptual thought It is asserted 
that though conceptual thought does not envisage the objective 
real, it can inspire volition and motor activity towards the real, 
being deiived from a veridical intuition The intuition of a real 
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leaves a subtle effect when it becomes defunct The effect may 
be called a psychical leaven {uasand), which, though momentary 
like the intuition that generated it, is uniformly reneived The 
continuum of the renewed leavens is suspended, when it attains 
maturity and is exhausted by the generation of its effect Con- 
ceptual thought IS an effect of the leaven left by a previous 
intuition There is thus a bond of causal relation between 
conception and intuition on the one hand, and between intuition 
and an objective real on the other That intuition is caused by 
the real, which is its object, is admitted by the Naiyayika also 
The volitional impulse, arising from conceptual thought, is 
directed towards the real, which is a remote condition of the 
leaven from which conceptual thought derives its genesis The 
existence of the causal relationship prevents promiscuous activity 
The presence or absence of the external object to consciousness 
has no bearing upon volitional urge or motor activity, which moves 
towaids the real to which it is causally related ^ 

The plausibility of Jhanahi’s theory is undeniable It seems 
to succeed in explaining the clefinite reference of conceptual 
thought and volitional activity towards an objective real in spite 
of the fact that the latter is not present to the mind at the time 
But the theory is based upon an assumption There must be a 
relation between cognition and its object. Now, the question 
aiises idrether the cognitive relation is derived from the relation 
of causality In plain language, the problem can be stated as 
folloivs Is cognitive relation ultimate or derived from causality ^ 
The Jama denies that causality is determinant of cognitive relation 
Even those philosophers, who believe perceptual cognition to be 
caused by its object, do not also think that causality determines 
Its cognitive relation The two are kept apart and never con- 
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founded ll is an accident that the cognitive relation betiveen 
pciceplual cognition and its object coincides isuth causal relation 
between them. In non-perceptual cognition the co^iitive relation 
IS independent of causality The Buddiiist makes the coincidence 
of the trvo iclations in perceptual cognition a universal rule 
and so makes no scruple to deny the reality of cognitive relation 
in non-perceptual cognition on the ground of the absence of 
causality It is to be decided whether the Buddhist’s theory is 
based upon -an assumption or truth 

Udayana observes that causality has nothing to do with 
objective reference Jhanahi seeks to establish that the objective 
lefcicncc of conceptual cognitions is vicarious, being derived from 
Its cause The position could be accepted, if it were shoivn that 
the effect had the same objective reference with its cause as a 
mattei of universal necessity But this cannot be made out The 
cognition of ‘yellow’ is believed by the Buddhist to be the effect 
of the cognition of ‘blue’ ivhich has preceded it The effect has 
not however the same objective lefeience with the cause here 
But the Buddhist may contend that the rule does not ojierate in the 
case of perceptual cognitions, which have different objects as 
ihcir causes It has reference only to conceptual thoughts, ivhich 
aie derived from peiceptual intuitions and pin port to have the 
same leleicnce with the lattei But ihe amendment of the original 
position also does not impiove the situation It is assumed that 
concejitual thought has ho independent reference and the first 
assumption is deiived from a widei assumption that two kinds of 
cognitions cannot have reference to the same object But both 
assumptions aie unwarranted as no proof has been adduced in 
suppoit except those arguments which have already been shown 
to be inconclusive If causal relation were determinant of 
objective lefeieiice, theie is no reason to ear-mark it to specific 
cases It IS a simple matter Is causality deteimmant of objec- 
I ivc reference at all ? If so, is it dii ect oi indirect causality ^ In 
tlic lust altei native, verbal and inferential knowledge should not 
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inspire volitional activity, since they are deiived from knowledge 
of conventional relation (sankeia) or necessary concomitance, 
which are conceptual in character Their affiliation to reality 
and intuition of reality is only remote But it is a fact that these 
modes of knoivledge have each an objective reference, which is 
proved by verification to be veridical If a remote intuition could 
determine the objective reference of such indirect modes of 
cognition, the difficulty would be avoided in the cases under 
consideration But the solution would give rise to another 
problem The intuition of ‘yellow’ being remotely caused by the 
intuition of ‘blue’ should have the same reference with its cause 
Thus, causality is found to have no influence upon the objective 
reference of pragmatic activity that follows from it 

Jhffiiasri however com-plains that the Buddhist position has 
been misunderstood The law of determination of objective 
reference by causality only relates to those cases of conceptual 
thought, ivhich expose the being of intuition Thus, only the 
determinate conceptual cognitions, which only expound and 
clarify a previous indeterminate intuition, are illustrative of the 
rule propounded by the Buddhist Udayana observes that the 
nature of exposition (pinaskdia) requiies to be clarified If it 
meant that conception shared a common object with intuition, 
that would be untrue according to the Buddhist, who holds that 
conception is never in touch with the objective real Nor can 
the meaning be that conception is felt to be identical with 
intuition Intuition is free from ideation and has reference to 
the self-characterized particular real which is not amenable to 
verbal representation But conception has exactly the opposite 
of these characteristics So there can be no identification of the 
two It may, again, be supposed that the validity of intuition is 
transposed to the conception which expounds its nature But 
this tiansposition of validity is possible only if conception has 
reference to the selfsame real with intuition, because validity of 
knowledge is ahvays determined by the reality of its object The 
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BiiddliisL caiiiioL subscribe to the objective foundation of con- 
ceptual thought As foi the contention that conceptual cognition 
IS cognisant of a fiction masqueiading as a leal, ive have already 
shown the inherent contradiction involved in it 

It has been attempted to explain the apparent identity of 
objective lefeience by the theory of non-discrimination It is 
asscitcd that conceptual cognition is not felt to be distinct from 
intuition and so is not felt to have different objective leference 
But ire have seen that thei e is no reason why the tivo cognitions 
should be confounded Each one of them has a distinctive 
charactei and a distinctive refeience And there is no gi'ound why 
they should fail to be cognised in then tiue character Can it 
be supposed that tlie felt immediacy (apdi ohsya) of the two modes 
of cognition is the ground of conlusion of identity ? The 
Naiyayika does not think it to be possible So far as the being of 
cognitions is concerned they aie all on the same level, being self- 
intuited accoidmg to the Buddhist and being objects of intro- 
spection accoiding to the Naiyayika Immediacy (apdi oksya), 
being the common charactei of all cognitions, perceptual and 
non-perceptual alike, is perfectly of no avail If the immediacy 
of the object be supposed to furnish the key to the secret, it would 
suffice to lemark that the object of non-perceptual cognition is 
belie\ed by the Buddhist to be an unreal fiction, ■which is neither 
mediate nor immediate Thus all these attempts to explain the 
pragmatic \alidity of the objectnc lefeiencc of conceptual cogni- 
tions aie not successful But the problem finds an easy solution 
111 tlie Nyaya theory, ivhich posits that the same object can be 
lefeiTed to by perceptual and non-peiceptual cognition 

The Buddhist thinks that the solution of the problem can be 
found elsewheie It is not denied that non-perceptual cognition 
has a definite objective refeience though the reality of the 
object lefcned to is denied by the Buddhist But the object of 
non-peiceptual cognition beais a definite similarity to that of 
peiceptual cognition and this similaiity of the objects accounts 
35 
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foi (.he consequent volitional activity and its pragmatic success 
Udayana would ask the Buddhist to explain the meaning of simi- 
larity If the object of non-perceptual cognition be a fiction, 
what is the nature of its similarity to a real object ^ Similarity can 
exist between two facts which have the same substance but dif- 
ferent attributes, or betiveen two substances, possessed of attributes 
numerically same or of the same class But such similarity cannot 
be supposed to obtain between a fact and a fiction, which is neither 
a substance nor an attribute As for the negation of the opposite 
serving as the bond of similarity, it would only suffice to remind 
the Buddhist that the negation of the opposite, being irrespective- 
ly predicable of a fiction and a fact, has no common element in it 
So a fiction also cannot function as the bond of similarity The 
Buddhist may rejoin that the similarity in question is not believed 
to be objective It is only a subjective idea The object of non- 
perceptual cognition is only believed to be similar to the real 
object But Udayana would submit that the problem is, why 
should there be such a belief at all ^ The grounds of belief ad- 
duced by the Buddhist have been examined and found to afford 
no light on the solution of the problem 

The Naiyayika has heckled the Buddhist from all sides 
Jnanasri has been constrained to admit virtually the failure of the 
aforesaid explanations But he maintains that though a real is 
not envisaged by conceptual cognition, yet it can inspire volitional 
impulse towards a real by virtue of a natural power It is ad- 
mitted even by the Naiyayika that a cause produces an effect which 
was not in existence before But how can there be a factual rela- 
tion between a real cause and an unreal effect ^ For the explanation 
of the situation we have to appeal to the ultimate nature of 
things, which we have to accept without question There can be 
no answer to the question, ‘why should fire produce smoke and not 
water”? The case of conceptual knowledge is on the same footing 
with causality The Naiyayika, however, is not satisfied with this 
explanation He maintains that if conceptual cognitions did not 
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bear a definite relation to leals, why should they refer to them or 
inspire activity toTvards them ? The appeal to natuial power is only 
an argument of despair The Naiyayika admits tliat conceptual 
knoivledge has by its very nature a reference to an object. This 
objective refeience is determined by its very nature no doubt But 
that does not mean that the reference in question is possible with- 
out a real objective relation The i elation is nothing else than one 
obtaining between an object and its cognition (visaya-visayibhdva- 
sambandha) That this relation is ultimate and simple is not open 
to question since no other ultimate relation can explain it As re- 
gaids the analogy of the causal relation trotted out by Jnanasri, 
It would suffice to obser\ c that there is a definite relation between 
cause and effect The cause and effect are always determined by 
lefeience to their relevant universals It is, therefore, possible to 
asseit that fire as such is the cause of smoke as such In other 
wolds, not this or that fire, but fire as determined by its universal 
{vahmtva) is the cause of smoke as determined by its universal 
(dhumaiva) 'Fins determination by means of universals makes 
the 1 elation beuveen cause and effect universally valid But the 
Buddhist cannot appeal to any such determinant as he seeks to 
lepudiate objective universals 

> The Buddhist may contend that if the determination by uni- 
veisals be necessary for the universal validity of the causal relation, 
such a determinant is not lacking m the case of conceptual thought 
and activity towards a real The concejrt of fire will lead to the 
attainment of leal fire and all such concepts have got a common 
content, viz , the negation of the opposite So there is no difficulty 
111 the way of the causal relation But the question is whether 
activity presupposes a knowledge of its object or not If the 
knowledge of the object of activity were a condition of the said 
activity then conceptual knowledge would not lead to activity 
towards a real, as no leal could be the object of conceptual know- 
ledge accoidmg to the Buddhist If, on the other hand, the Bud- 
dhist ’tvould maintam that conceptual thought leads to the 
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attainment of a real by virtue of the necessity of causal power 
and that the knowledge of the real object of the activity is irrele- 
vant, then conception of fire should always lead to the attainment 
of fire But it is common knowledge that when the light of a jewel 
IS mistaken for fire, the activity is directed towards what is not 
fire If the causality betiveen conception and activity ivere to 
opeiate as a law of blind necessity, then the conception of fire 
would of a necessity lead to the attainment of a real fire just like 
the causality of fire and smoke which never fails If it were con- 
ceded that the erroneous cognition of fire in default of the expect- 
ed cognition of the jewel’s light were determinant of causal 
activity, there is absolutely no reason why the cognition of the 
object of activity should not be made the universal condition of 
activity towards it But this would mean that a cognition is in- 
variably cognisant of an object When the object is actually 
present in the relevant spatio-temporal context, the cognition in 
question, perceptual or otherwise, is veridical If the object be 
not actually present, the cognition is regarded as eiToneous 

Jhanasri has contended that the Buddhist does not rely upon 
the blind force of causality to account for volitional activity 
What he seeks to establish is that conceptual knowledge is out of 
touch with reality But though independent of reality it possesses 
similarity of structure (dhdrasmupya) with a real So a concep- 
tion of fire inspires activity towards real fire and not anything 
else which lacks such similarity of structure The Naiyayika ob- 
serves in reply that structural similarity of content and object 
cannot be the universal condition of selective activity In errone- 
ous cognition the object of activity has no structural similarity 
with the content of the cognition and yet the activity takes place 
So the hypothesis of structural similarity is abortive The Bud- 
dhist however rejoins that the objection of the Naiyayika is only 
a cavil, ^ since the causal relation between activity and structural 
similarity holds good in normal cases and erroneous cognition is 
only an exception, Even the Naiyayika, who makes the cognitioq 
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of the object the condition of activity, has to admit that the causal 
relation in question only holds between veridical cognition and 
successful activity He must therefore admit that the law does not 
operate m cases of unsuccessful activity If the Naiyayika would 
appeal to the abnormal conditions that frustrate the operation of 
the causal law, the Buddhist would also offer the same explana- 
tion So the problem is not peculiar to the Buddhist theory and 
has to be met by the Naiya\ika and the Buddhist alike They will 
both have to make alloivance for abnoimal cases 

Udayana "would submit that the hypothesis of structural simi- 
laiity is preposterous Hoiv'^ can there be similarity, structural or 
otherwise, between consciousness and matter, which are possessed 
of diametrically opposeil characteristics ^ If there could be simi- 
larit-y, there "^vould be no necessity foi postulation of two different 
kinds of being, spirit and matter, as either of them would do Simi- 
larity is possible only if there be a nucleus of identity m the midst 
of variations The elemental identity in any two products is 
possible only if both of them ivere deiived from an identical con- 
dition But consciousness and its object cannot be supposed to 
be deiived from a self-identical condition Thus for instance 
smoke IS the pioduct of fire, but aivareness of smoke may occur 
even m the absence of fire The difference of causes proves the 
difference of the identity of the effects So there can be no simi- 
larity bctiveen consciousness and its object Moreover, if the 
'blue' character were only a property of a cognition it could not 
be referied to the object If, on the other hand, it were an attri- 
bute of the object, it could not appertain to cognition The 
assumption of similarity between consciousness and matter is 
therefore preposterous, and consequently the attempt to explain ' 
volitional' activity on the basis of structural similarity of cognition 
and object falls to the gi'ound It must then be admitted that a 
cognition generates t^olitional activity towards the object which is 
cognised by it 

Let It be supposed that what is felt as an object in cognition 
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is not anything else but a subjective content It is the content 
that IS felt as object, and consequently inspires volitional impulse 
The attainment of the external object is due to the similarity of 
the two But this theory is not also free from the difficulty of the 
previous attempts The volitional activity is due to the convic- 
tion that the object in question is capable of satisfying a practical 
requirement For instance, a man moves towards fire, if he is in 
need of heat So volitional activity is inspired by a belief in the 
practical efficiency of the object If the content were felt to be 
possessed of the causal efficiency that actually belongs to a real 
fire, it could be supposed to inspire a volitional urge But the 
case IS lust otherwise The situation could be explained if the con- 
tent were felt as identical with external object This is also not 
possible Even the illusory perception of identity would be pos- 
sible if the content were supenmjDOsed upon the external object 
But the external object is beyond the ken of conceptual thought 
according to the Buddhist and so there can be no supenmposition 
of one upon the other Nor is there any possibility of a subjective 
content being felt as external object as a subjective entity is felt 
by Itself, being essentially identical with the cognition 

The belief in the existence of a subjective content, as stand- 
ing between consciousness and external object, is not only a super- 
fluous hypothesis, but is fimight with serious difficulties If cog- 
nitions ivere conveisant with subjective contents alone and exter- 
nal objects irere shut out from their ken, their external objective 
refeience would become an unintelligible mystery There would 
be no logical necessity for believing in an external reality We 
should, on the contrary, be imprisoned within the four walls of 
subjective experience Nor can the inference of external reality 
be necessitated by a lediictio ad absurdum The external reality 
has been supposed to be the cause of the content of its cognition 
But the supposition seems to be a gratuituous assumption The 
content could be accepted as the effect of external reality, if 
i\ were observed to be concqmitant with the external reality in. 
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agieemenl and in diScience But Lhe exLenial reality is ex hypo- 
thesi cut off fioin consciousness So the observation of concomi- 
tance between the content and the external object is by the very 
natuie of the case luled out of court It has, however, been urged 
that the contents of consciousness are variable and the succession 
of contents must be due to a succession of causes As the blue 
content of the antecedent cognition cannot be thought to be re- 
sponsible for the red content of the subsequent cognition, the 
cause of variation must, therefore, be sought outside This is the 
icason for believing in external objects since variation of con- 
tents of consciousness cannot be accounted for by any other theory 
The contention of the Buddhist Realist is, ho-^vever, vitiated 
by a fundamental defect In abnormal cognitions, viz , illusion 
and di earns, the contents are believed to be independent of exter- 
nal objects The felt objective reference of these contents is 
asserted by the Buddhist to be false The contents of these 
abnormal experiences are supposed to be due to the revival of 
past experiences as represented by latent traces left behind as 
their legacy The contents of such cognitions are purely sub- 
jective in charactei and in origin But why should not our 
supposedly noinial experiences be not self-contained like abnormal 
experiences ^ In other words, what is the line of demarcation 
between normal and abnormal experiences ? Verification and prag- 
matic success cannot be supposed to be a pi oof of their objective 
foundation and thus fuinish the criterion of normality Veri- 
fication IS nothing but a cognition conveisant with its content 
and thus does not stand in a better position The Buddhist 
theoiy of knowledge gives all our experiences a tinge of subjec- 
tivity, and this makes the determination of objective bearing 
impossible And as regards the strengthening of conviction by 
verification, that also cannot be supposed to throiv any light on 
the objective affiliation of the confirmed belief The verification 
of one cognition by another m dream experience prejudices die 
tiuth claim of such experiences Udayana ivould press the Bud- 
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dhist to shed liis belief in the reality of contents or to throw off 
the disguise of realism 

The results of our enquiry can be summed up as follows 
The hypothesis of the universal being a fiction or a subjective 
content has been found to be disappointing as explanation of our 
theoretical and practical system of thought We now propose to 
conduct an examination of the remaining Buddhist theory, 
which makes the particular responsible for the thought 
of the universal It has been supposed that the individual 
may be the object of conceptual thought Though by 
Itself the individual cannot be referred to by a word, which is 
the external equivalent of a concept, yet the individual may 
assume a general character by virtue of its difference from its 
opposites Thus the various individual cows share this common 
characteristic that each one of them is different from not-cow 
We have already examined the meaning of not-cow and found 
that it can not convey a meaning unless it presupposes an objective 
universal In short, ‘not-coiv’ may mean either what is 
diffeient from an individual cow, or what does not possess the 
character of cow The first alternatu'e does not give any advan- 
tage The cow A is different from the co’\‘/ B just as it is different 
from a horse So the term ‘co^v’ or the concept ‘cow’ would not 
relate to cow B It may be urged that in spite of the numerical 
difference of individuals the cow B is co^r none the less and that 
constitutes its community T\nth the other individual cows But 
it is the nature of difference from what is not-coTV, which is the 
matter of dispute Difference of one individual cow from one 
individual not-cow, eg a liorse, is easily apprehended But the 
difference of all individual cows from all individual not-cows can- 
not be knoivm unless they each and all are knoivm This is 
however, impossible unless there be knowledge of a simple charac- 
teristic determining them one and all The admission of such a 
Characteristic ivould put an end to the controversy between the 
realist and the nominalist 
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Nor can il be supposed that the individuals as identified with 
one another may be refen'cd to by a concept for they have no 
identity, real or ideal d’he indmduals are known as individuals, 
diffeient from one another So they cannot be even ideally 
thought to be identical Nor can there be ideal identification of 
their attributes, since the Buddhist does not believe in an attri- 
bute differentjiom its substrate The admission of such an attri- 
bute, diflerent from substiates, would, on the contiaiy, amount 
to the aflirmation of the univeisal 

It has been supposed that the individuals, in spite of their 
mutual difference, coidd give iise to an identical concept. The 
capacity of one individual for producing such a concept is not 
open to question It is not necessary ‘ that a concept should be 
gTounded in one identical objective universal It is found dial 
the different universals, eg a horse-universal or a cow-universal, 
aie so many individuals ivithout sharing a common universal 
But nevertheless these individual universals are all refeiTed t6 
by a common concept and a name viz , univeisal So the universal 
may be only a conceptual identity and not an ontological prin- 
ciple The realist also cannot point to the existence of an 
objective universal as comprising the different mdividuar uni- 
vcrsals If the identical conception and linguistic expression in 
this case may be alloived as legitimate the Buddhist also may 
with equal propriety and cogency offer the same solution in the 
case of the individuals ^ 

But the Naiyayika docs not think tlie tivo cases to be analog- 
ous If tlie unitne concepts were not determined and conditioned 
by objective unitive principles and the discrete particulars could 
account foi the fonner, then how could it be denied that* one 
single jirmciple might give i ise to the idea of a plurality of indivi- 
duals ivhich is the position of the Vedanlist The appeal to 
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natural capacity is equally available in both the cases I£ parti- 
culars may be supposed to possess the capacity for generating 
concepts of unity, a unitary principle also may with equal logical 
propriety, be thought to yield the knowledge of a plurality of 
particulars If it be contended that the admission of such a pos- 
sibility would make the knowledge of plurality unaccountable or 
unconditional, then the Buddhist hypothesis also would make 
the idea of unity unfounded and unintelligible If the knowledge 
of plurality is to be accepted as the proof of the objective plurality 
of things, the knowledge of unity should also be considered 
to be the proof of objective unity The Buddhist 
denies the existence of a unitive universal in the plurality of 
individuals and seeks to explain the knowledge of unity by postu- 
lating the existence ol a self-identical capacity in the difEerent 
individuals for such concepts But the assumption of an unper- 
ceived and unknown capacity does not seem to have any ground 
for preference over a unitive universal which is admittedly a 
matter of perception If, however, the said capacity be supposed 
to vary with each individual, the knowledge of unity would have 
no raison d’etre ^ 

If the cognition ol a universal were independent of a -cor- 
responding objective principle and individuals were alone real, 
it would be a case of erroneous cognition just like the cognition of 
two moons in lieu of one If it further be contended that the said 
cognition is erroneous in spite of the absence of contradiction, 
then the cognition of plurality should also be liable to be consi- 
dered as erroneous It has been contended that the different 
causal consequences are proof of the reality of the different indivi- 
duals and so the cognition of plurality is veridical The identity 
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taihi tasyanugatavikalpotpadaniyamakatvam, mitlio vyabhicaiad ATVD, 
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of an entity is proved by the identity of its causal efficiency and 
likewise the numerical diffeiencc of reals is established by the dif- 
ference of their causal consequences But the same kind of proof 
is also available in the case of unitive universals also. A real has 
an individualistic as ivell as a universal reference It is on account 
of the sameness of universal reference that a number of individuals 
fall into a class distinct from other such classes each of which 
possesses a different univeisal leference The sameness and 
diffeience of universal reference presuppose as their conditions 
the same or different universals There is no reason to suppose 
that such universal reference is erroneous Even the distinction 
that some cognitions are erroneous and some verdical is possible 
on the basis of a common character If the classification of a 
number of cognitions undei the head of eiTor were not due to an 
objective common character possessed by each one of them, there 
ivould be no justihcation for regarding them all as erroneous 
Thus the very attempt to dismiss the cognition of a universal as 
false ends m the affiimation of a real universal In fact even the 
false cognition of universal is possible on the basis of a tiue cog- 
nition Not only this, even error as such has been found to be 
impossible without the admission of a i^eridical universal 

As regal ds the analogy of seveial universals which are refer- 
led to by the same name and concept, viz, universal, that also 
does not afford any advantage to the Buddhist Though the 
univeisals do not admittedly possess a higher universal, the same- 
ness of leference is not ungi'ounded in an objective character In 
fact, the latter is the pi oof of an objective common character pos- 
sessed by all the universals The common chaiacter in question 
may be defined as the character of existing in all the individuals 
of a class without existing in the individuals of other classes ^ 
This common character is not a universal but that does not argue 


1 lastutah saradnye<;v api taclitar<mttitve sati sakalatadvittitvam- 
upacUusamaiiyain ckam aui, ATVS, p 390, 
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that It IS not objective In fact, it is admitted by the Naiyayika 
that there are two types of common character {sdmdnya), viz , 
(i) universal (jdti) and (2) non-universal {iipddhi) The Bud- 
dhists have sought to explain the unitive reference of individuals 
on the analogy of that of universals as unfounded in an objective 
universal But the explanation could be accepted if the Buddhist 
could point to the existence of an objective common character in 
the individuals ivhich the universals have been shown to possess - 

Let us again take a retrospect of the results attained The 
Buddhist’s hypotheses that the universal is a fiction or a subject- 
ive construction have been shown to be unsatisfactory The third 
hypothesis that it is the individual, which gives rise to the con- 
ception of a universal, has just been examined and found to be 
inadequate Let us now examine the objections that have been 
advanced by the Buddhist against the possibility of an objective 
universal 

It is contended by the Buddhist that the postulation of an 
objective universal is contradicted by logical considerations This 
contradiction is regarded as the ground for the proof of the uni- 
versal being a negation of the opposite {any dp oh a) But the 
Naiyayika does not bf^lieve iiy a real contradiction in the situa- 
tions The contradiction may be found in the character of the 
universal itself or m its cognition As regards the first alternative 
the contradiction may consist in the absence of all proof or in the 
presence of mutually contradictory characteristics in it It is not 
a fact that the common nature is uncognized Were it so, the 
problem would not arise The Buddhist also has not denied the 
existence of the concept, though he is sceptical of its ontological 
bearing It has alieady been established that the Buddhist theory 
of unfounded concepts has absolutely no justification But it 
may be asked that if the universal be eternally present every- 
where, then ivhy is it that it is not perceived in the interval 
between two individuals ? The answer is that the condition of its 
perception is not present therein. The universal is perceived 
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only in ils iclevanl individuals whcicin il inheres and nol in any 
other place That the univeisal is a ubiquitious principle fol- 
lows from the fact that it is perceived in different individuals at 
the Same and different times, If it weie limited in its being con- 
fined to die individual m -which it occurs, it would not be 
perceived in another individual It cannot be supposed that the 
universal moves forwaid from one individual to another, since in 
that case the universal would not be a universal but a substance 
which alone can possess locomotion The eternity of the universal 
is fuither proved by the fact that the destruction of an individual 
does not affect its being so that it is equally perceived in a subse- 
quently born individual That it is not percened except in 
individuals is lather evidence of the peculiar nature of its mani- 
festation As has been obser\ ed, the universal reveals itself only in 
an individual and this shows that the condition of its manifesta- 
tion IS the presence of an individual and its inherence in the latter 
But why should it not be perceived distinctly like a fruit in 
a basket if it weie really existent m it ^ The question is ambi- 
guous If by distinct perception it is intended that it should be 
perceived outside an individual, the answer is that the universal 
has no medium of manifestation outside the same As has been 
remarked before it is only an individual "which can reveal a uni- 
versal The ultimate nature of things is to be accepted on the 
evidence of expeiience exactly in the -^vay in which it manifests 
Itself It will be over-stepping the limits of our jurisdiction to 
expect things to behave according to our perference That the 
unveisal is perceived distinctly from the individual is not open 
to question. Its numerical diffeience from the individuals is 
attested by the fact that it is felt as. different from the individuals 
in i\ Inch It was preMously perceived when it is perceived m a 
new individual And even when it is perceived in a new indivi- 
dual, it is felt as distinct fiom the individual and as related to it 
It IS never felt as identical i\nth the iiidn idual The possibility 
of Its identity vnth individuals would on' die contrary make the 
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universal a gratuitous assumption, for which we have not found 
the slightest warrant 

As regards the charge of mutually contradictory characteris- 
tics that the universal does not exist either in its entirety or in its 
partial extension in the particulars the Naiyayika reads m it the 
fallacy of petitio pnncipii The universal does not admit of 
degrees of dimension So the question of extension is irrelevant. 
It exists in its own nature, which is non-dimensional In this 
respect it is rather on a par -with spiritual entities to which the 
question of dimension is entirely repugnant 

The difficulty of relation to unborn individuals is alsOs^a fig- 
ment of Dharmaldrti’s imagination The Naiyayika does not 
hold that a universal moves forward from one individual to 
another nor that it is born with the individual It is existent all 
the ivhile and even before the birth of the individual 
and after its destruction It cannot be contended that its existence 
in space or in time should make the latter understood as a cow or 
a horse just as the existence of a cow-universal in an individual 
makes the latter understood as a cow The answer is that it is 
not merely the existence of the universal but rather its inherence 
that makes the individual understood as a coiv The universal 
does not inhere in spaco or in time and so the question of the 
latter behaving like a cow or a horse does not arise This also 
disposes of the further objection of the Buddhist that the co-exis- 
tence of all universals will result in confusion It is a fact that 
the cow-universal co-exists with the horse-univeisal. But that 
does not make a coiv to be understood as a horse or vice versa It 
IS inherence and not mere existence that determines the cognition 
of an individual in teims of class-character The horse-universal 
inheres in the individual horse and not in the cow If the different 
universals were admitted to co-mhere in the same individual, the 
difficulty alleged by the Buddhist would be irrefutable But the 
Naiyayika ne\er admits this possibility of co-inherence of dif- 
ferent universals. 
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The qnesiion Tiviiere the iiniveisal should inhere can be 
decided by the evidence of expel lence alone That die cow- 
iiniveisal inheies in the individual called 'coiv' and not in the 
hoise IS pioved by the very fact that it is felt theic and not else- 
wheie Nor can there be any inheient impossibility in the 
co-existencc ot difteient unnersals since they are not objects of 
limited dimension It is only seen in the case of the latter entities 
that one excludes the other from its locus The horse and the 
cow cannot co-exist in the same substratum But the entities like 
space and time which are not subject to limitations of dimension 
arc 111 a different position In these cases the existence of one 
does not cancel the existence of the other since the opposition 
imposed by dimension is absent Universals also share this charac- 
ter and so their co-existence does not involve any difficulty 

The distinction between its existence m and by itself and its 
inheience and consequential manifestation in an individual is 
essential to the understanding of a universal and its function 
The difficulties raised by the Buddhist mainly spring from their 
deliberate refusal to subscribe to this distinction In fact, the 
Naiyayika considcis universals to be self-existent principles The 
Individual only serves to manifest its being and the existence or 
non-existence of the individual does not induce any modification 
in the manner of being of a universal The proposition ‘the cow- 
unnei sal is in the cow' would be illegitimate if it were under-, 
stood to connote the actual existence ol the cow-universal in the 
individual ^ The position would he legitimate if the copula ‘is’ 
meant ‘is manifested’ Our ordinary assertions such as there is no 
cow here or its explanatory form ‘it does not possess cow-hood' 
are only loose modes of expression The denial of cowhood in 
such piopositions is to be understood as nothing more than the 
denial of manifestation due to the absence of an individual The 


piiidc gotvam iti vyavahaio na mukhyah kintu Uksanikah, 
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absence of an individual, due to its non-existence or departure 
from a place, is expressed as the non-exis-tence of the universal 
concerned But these assertions are not based on a correct esti- 
mation of the nature and relation of universal and the indivi- 
duals 

1 he universal is a self-existent principle and the predication 
of its non-existence in respect of space or time is logically false 
just as it IS ontologically unreal The non-existence of an indivi- 
dual before its birth can only mean that the universal is not 
related to it It does not mean that the universal was not existent 
at the time that the individual was non-existent The universal 
is self-contained so far as its existence is concerned The indivi- 
dual IS required only to make the universal i elated to it ^ It may 
be uiged that the relation of inherence, being eternal like the 
universal, cannot also be non-existent like the latter So universal 
and inherence being present all the lime the former should ahrays 
appear as related But this contention is based on forgetfulness 
of the fact that the apprehension of relation presupposes not only 
the actual existence of relation but also of the terms The rela- 
tion is not therefore apprehended so long as the individual, 
which IS the other term, does not present itself." The raison d ’etie 
of oui assertions, viz , ‘theie is a cow’ oi ‘theie is not a cow’ is to 
be found in the presence or absence of the individual called 
‘cow’ and not in that of the universal which is ever-existent The 
situation 'can be brought home by a conciete example Suppose 
a man stands in a place and somebody puts in his hand a stick 
The man may then be legitimately stated to be one tvho bears a 
stick Suppose that somebody takes away the stick and this makes 
a difference in the quality of the man and this can be expressed in 


1 svai upasatt^'asattvavor d^atlyanapeksatvat sambaddliatvasambaddh- 
atve tu dvitiyapckse ATV 408 

2 )'ady aj>i tayoh sambandhah samavayah sa ca ’styeva tatlia ’py 
asata pnidcna tannirupanam nasti ATyB p 410. 
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the fonn that the man does no longer possess a stick. The case 
IS similar -^vith the universal I’he universal is all the while 
there, but udien an individual appeals on the scene, we say, ‘ here 
IS a cois^ here’ and ivhen the same individual departs from the 
place, we say ‘theie is no cow here’ The univeisal may be com- 
paied with the man of our example and the individual with the 
stick The piesence and absence, ingiess and egi’ess, of the in- 
dividual do not mean the corresponding change of attributes so 
far as the universal is concerned ^ 

A difliculty has been laised by an advocate of non-absolutism. 
If the universal and the individual weie absolutely different, the 
co-existence of the two would be logically indefensible It should 
thereloie be admitted that the two are neither absolutely dif- 
feient from nor absolutely identical with each other But the 
Naiyayika does not subscribe to the justice of this contention 
He asserts on the contrary that if co-existence means relation 
with a common substratum, it is quite legitimate, nay logically 
necessary, that the teims so i elated should be numerically diffei- 
ent It IS a fact that the universal and the individuality do co-exist 
in the individual and their co-existence is not incompatible with 
then numerical difference It has been asked why should not 
then the cow-universal and the horse-universal co-mhere, it 
numerical difference be no bar ^ But the question is nothing 
short of a cavil It is maintained that things co-related to a com- 
mon substratum aie numerically different It does not follow 
from this assertion that all numerically different things should be 
co-existent or co-related 

The fact that there may be things which though different 
are not co-existent oi co-related does not inv^alidate such co-rela- 


1 dese k^e ca samanyasvaiupara asti, pindopagamapagamadma gaur 
asti gaur nasti ti v^a^ ahai all, yatha Vicalati Caitie dandopagamapagama- 
bhy<im dandi Caitio na Vani dandi 'ti V)a\aliaiali AT\fe p 410 
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tion between all numerically different facts But ’^vliy should such 
a relation exist between some facts and not others ^ The Naiya- 
yika replies that the co-existence or co-relation m questiton is 
not due to the partial identity of the terms, but rather to an in- 
herent difference of nature of them, -which is to be admitted as a 
matter of logical necessity Thus it is asserted by the Naiyayika 
that the relation of inherence is possible only between definite 
classes of entities and it does not lie m us to call in question its 
propriety or to demand its extension outside its observed scope 
Things have a determinate nature of their own ivhich can be 
discovered by experience and not by a prwii consideration The 
difference between the Naiyayika on the one hand and the Jama 
or the Mlmamsit on the other is thus fundamental The former 
does not believe in the possibility of identity m difference, far 
less Its logical necessity as the piesupposition of relation The 
Naiyayika would ansv^er the question h\^hy should not the horse- 
universal be found in a co^v by saying that the nature of the 
terms does not permit of the combination, which would make the 
perception of the horse-universal possible 

It has been shotvn that the Naiyayika has ultimately to appeal 
to the determinate nature of the terms foi the exiilanation of the 
1 elation of the~univeisal and the individuals in spite of their 
numerical difference Numerical difference, it has been argued, 
does not connote incompatibility and so does not preclude a rela- 
tion It is assumed tliat identity of being, partial or total, of the 
terms is not the condition of relation and consequently numerical 
difference is not repugnant to it The condition is to be found 
in the natuie of tlie terms themselves But the opponent observes 
that this appeal to nature is only a camouflage for disguising the 
failure of rational explanation If the unquestionable nature of 
things can be accepted as an explanation of a philosophical prob- 
lem, the Buddhists also can make this appeal Dharmakirti denies 
the existence of universals and asserts that it is the individuals 
themselves, idlicli in spite of their lack of a common nature do 
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possess a naiiiral capacity for geneiating identical concepts The 
liypothesis of DhaimalJrti satisfies the Law of Parsimony And 
his attempt to take shelter under the ultimate nature of the indivi- 
duals does not stand in a position of disadvantage as compared 
until the similar appeal made by the Naiyayika. 

Ihc Naiyayika is emphatically of the opinion that the two 
cases are not similar The appeal to the ultimate nature of things 
IS the last resource ivhich is necessitated by the failuie of other 
possible explanations The postulation of a universal distinct 
from the individuals is dictated by a logical necessity and the con- 
sequential problem of its relation demands an explanation And 
when an explanation is not available except one based upon the 
natuie of things, we have to accept it as a mattei of metaphysical 
necessity The Buddhist liypothesis could be accepted if the uni- 
veisal iveie found to be an impossible fiction 

If one attribute could not by its very nature be related to a 
number of individuals, or conveisely a number of individuals 
could not shaie m common one identical attribute, then the 
hypothesis of one individual as doing duty for a universal were to 
be accepted as a matter ol logical necessity But the unity of a 
leal is not incompatible ivith its connection with a plurality of 
indii'iduals The Buddhist also admits that one cognition can 
haiT refeience to a number of reals This shoivs that the unity 
of the cognition is not annulled by the plurality of the objects 
vnth idiich it is related, and conversely, the plurality of the ob- 
jects is not jeopardized by the unity of the cognition which 
includes them within its field of refeience That being so, the 
unity of the univeisal cannot be supposed to jDreclude its connec- 
tion 'With a number of individuals The denial of a unitive uni- 

I 

veisal on the contiary ivould make the unitive reference of con- 
cepts unintelligible If the idea of plurality is not the proof of 
the objective existence of a plurality, then the Vedantic position 
of one absolute serving as the prius of the plurality of phenomena 
has to be accepted as a satisfactory explanation of the world order 
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Thus all the objections regarding the ontological status of univer- 
sal have been weighed in the balance and found wanting 

The last objection regarding the knowledge of universals is 
equally doomed to failure That there is knowledge of a com- 
mon nature cannot be denied without contradicting the plain 
verdict of experience The fact that it is felt as such presupposes 
that It must have a reason for it The validity of such cognitions 
cannot be impeached Tvithout impeaching the reality of their 
objects But It has been shown that the reality of universals as 
objects of conceptual knowledge cannot be repudiated and conse- 
quently concepts cannot be condemned as false. 

There are two problems of a consequential nature, which 
we cannot help adverting to with a view to making our representa- 
tion of the Naiyayika’s criticism of the Buddhist theory of uni- 
versals as thorough as the original account The problems are, 
VIZ., (i) Are our sense organs competent to envisage universals? 
(2) Is language directly cognisant of reality as it is ? The Buddhist 
denies both the possibilities According to him particulars are 
alone real and universals are subjective constructions. Accord- 
ingly our sense organs are in touch only with particulars and not 
universals Consequently particulars are alone sensed and uni- 
versals which are cognized in perceptual judgment are non-sens- 
ous in character The felt immediacy of determinate judgment is 
only a case of transference of Character The immediacy of the 
indeterminate cognition, which is alone perceptual, is wongly 
transfeiTed to the determinate judgment that directly follows in 
its wake But the Naiyayika does not agree with the Buddhist 
interpretation of perceptual knowledge He not only believes in 
the reality of the universals, but also in their being perceivable 
like the individuals in ivhich they are manifested The Naiyayika 
does not deny that there may be universals which are imper- 
ceptible. But he strongly refuses to believe that the universals 
attaching to perceptible individuals are imperceptible. 

The Buddhist thinks tliat all judgments are non-perceptual 
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in diaractei But why should the determinate judgment follow- 
ing an indeterminate sense-mtuition be non-perceptual ? Whether 
a cognition is immediate and perceptual is to be determined by 
the bearing of the sense-organ involved When a thing is judged 
to be seen or heard following the operation of a sense-organ, there 
IS no reason to deny that the judgment is sensuous The felt im- 
mediacy of the judgment pro\es that it is perceptual and sensuous 
'I’here is no psychological or logical consideration which should 
compel us to regard the felt immediacy as a case of vicarious cog- 
nition It is no objection that the sense-organ does not at once 
generate a determinate perceptual judgment when it is capable 
of doing so The Naiyayika maintains that possession of capa- 
city is only one of the conditions of the generation of an effect, 
and left to itself, it cannot j^roduce the expected result Capacity 
comes into plaj only when it is associated with the other neces- 
sary conditions, Now the full set of conditions for the production 
of perceptual judgment consists of a sense organ and indeter- 
minate perception, ivhich facilitates the recognition of identity of 
the piesent datum with the previously felt data " The non- 
appearance of the perceptual judgment immediately after sense- 
object contact IS thus not a real difficulty 

Let us now consider the second problem The Buddhist 
holds that verbal knoivledge is entirely out of touch with reality. 
Veibal knowledge deals with concepts which are unfounded since 
they refer to universals which are unreal But concepts have been 
shown to be based upon reals The denial of validity of all verbal 
knoivledge on the contrary ivould make the use of language 
absolutely unjustifiable. The Buddhist cannot endorse this con- 
sequence as forced by a logical necessity In fact, all his philo- 
sophical speculations are recorded in language and if language 
be incompetent to convey truth, all his efforts ivill go in vain. 
When the Buddhist asserts that reality’ cannot be the subject of 
affirmation or negation, he claims that his assertion is true But 
the truth of tlie assertion can be accepted only if the subject of 
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the proposition, viz , ‘reality’, be a fact But this would mean 
that at any rate there is one proposition ivhich directly refers to 
lealiL) If this assertion also be false, the Buddhist would fail to 
establish his position absolutely and irretrievably 



CHAPTER IX 


The Jaina Concepiion of Universals 

In ihc foregoing chaplei we have given an elaborate evalua- 
tion of the nominalistic and conceptualistic positions of the Bud- 
dhist Clitics of objective universals from tlie point of view of the 
Naiya)ika lealist We noiv address ourselves to the Jama theory 
of univeisals We must confess that the Jama conception of uni- 
veisals, as represented by such eminent writers as Jmabhadra, 
Akalanka and Vidyanandi, doivn to Yasovijaya Sun, has been 
systematically given a turn which smacks of profound influence 
by the Buddhist philosopheis The first Jama writer, who has 
given an elaboiate coiisideiation to the problem of universals, is 
undoubtedly Samantabhadia, the author of the Aptajnlmdmsd^ 
which has been commented upon by Akalanka, Vidyanandi and 
Yasovijaya According to these commentators, whose views have 
cieated a uniform tiadition m subsequent Jama speculations, the 
universal is lather a qualitative aspect of the individuals numeri- 
cally different m different individuals The unity of universals 
is set forth as moie or less a conceptual figment, which they seek 
to equate with the concept of similarity Individuals belonging 
to a class are similar to one another and the similarity, though 
numerically diffeient, is accorded the status of the umvesal Thus 
the univeisal qua similarity is numerically different and discrete 
m different individuals and so the universal as a unitive self- 
identical principle is asserted to be an ontological fiction We 
postpone an elaborate discussion of this Jaina reorientation of tire 
Buddhistic conception of universals foi the present, tvhich ivill be 
given 111 Its proper place later on We now propose to interpret 
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the position of Samantabhadra without allowing ourselves to be 
influenced by the views of the commentators 

Samantabhadra seems to be quite explicit that all entities are 
unified by one common existence running through them all 
That things are different numerically and qualitatively from one 
another is undeniable But this numerical difference does not 
cancel their unity in respect of the universal characteristic, viz , 
existence All things, spiritual and material alike, are united by 
their participation m one common existence, though they differ 
from one another as substance, quality and so forth ^ There is no 
antagonism between unity and difference as they are equally at- 
tested by experience and necessitated by logical thought Even 
the Buddhist cannot deny that unity is the presupposition of 
pluiality and vice versa A logical ground, which proves the 
existence of the probandum in a subject, must possess triple 
charactei istics It must exist in the subject {paksa-sattd) , second- 
ly, It must exist in all cases known to possess the probandum 
(sapaksasaitoa) , and thirdly, it must not exist in cases which are 
definitely known to be destitute of the probandum (vipaksa- 
vydvi ttalva) Now these three characteristics belong to the logical 
ground -without abrogating its unity Similar^ the numerical and 
qualitative difference of entities does not involve an antagonism 
to their unity Their unity of being cannot be denied, as no 
intrinsic distinction and separation ’are felt in their nature of 
existence. Now what is the proof of unity except this lack of self- 
diremption and separateness ? The unity of the particular is 
admitted by the Buddhist and the proof of this unity must be 
found only in the absence of self-diremption and self-alienation as 
felt in it The same absence of self-diremjDtion is present in the 


1. satsamanyat tn saivaikyam pithag di avyadibhcdatah — AM, p 34. 
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case ot existence which makes all things one and identical ^ The 
identity in lespect of existence does nok however, involve the dis- 
appearance of their separate individuality just as unity of a cogni- 
tion does not disappear in spite of the pluialiiy ol its contents, or 
to put It the other ivay about, just as the phnality of the contents 
does not disappear notwithstanding tliQ unity of the cognition ap- 
prehending them. 

It must be remembeied that the Jama cannot be a party 
to the advocacy of a univeisal, existence not excluded, which is 
puiely a unity The Jama does not believe m an unchanging 
principle Existence as a charactei istic of all entities is i elated to 
the lattei by way of identity-cum-difference And in so far as it is 
identical ivith the individuals, it is different m each case But 
diffeience does not annul its unity as it is equally felt along with 
the formei The law of concomitance of opposites also involves 
that unity and plurality must coincide somehow The charge of 
contradiction is simply dismissed by the Jama as a creation of 
abstiact logic. Thus the Jama conception of universal is bound 
to differ from the Naiyayika’s conception The universal is le- 
gaided by the Jama as also dynamic But the dynamic constitu- 
tion does not make away with its unity m spite of variation of tlie 
media. The Jama can only affirm that the universal is not an 
unchanging unity existing as unifoim and unaffected by the 
plurality of its substrates What is asserted of existence equally 
holds good of the minor universals, e g , substance-universal etc 
They too are dynamic and related by way of identity-cum-dif- 


1 sar\am ekam sadavibcsat, TSB, i-35 
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fcience with their siibstiates l^hiis these universals are not 
impartite principles bereft of intrinsic plurality So the common 
univeisal is also uncommon, singular as well as plural, identical 
as well as different ^ 

It tvill be a perversion of the fundamental Jama position as 
tvell as ol the plain deliverence of exjDerience to declare that dif- 
feience is incompatible ivith unity Difference as a quality can- 
not at any late be different from the substance to which it belongs, 
otherwise the relation of quality and substance will not hold 
between them “ As has been explained m Chapter VII, relation 
piesupposes that there must be a point m tvJiich tlie terms are 
identical So difference and identity separation and unification, 
aie bound to go on pan passu 

But arc different things different in respect of their existence ? 
In other "Woids, is the existence of one absolutely different from 
the existence of another ? The Jama answers that this is not pos- 
sible Thus, lor instance, the existence of cognition cannot be 
different from that of the object Both are existent, because both 
have a common existence If coemtion were different from its 
object, even m respect of its existence, it would mean that the cog- 
nition IS not existent The non-existence of cognition would 
involve the non-existence of the object, as there ■would be no proof 
of it A thing is knotvn to exist only -when it becomes the object 
of a cognition But the subject-object relation presupposes that 
the two in spite of their sepaiate identity aie held together by a 
common bond of unity This bond of unity is the common 
element of existence It has been contended that the numerical 
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difference of one exisiciiL from anotliei existent does not prove 
that one oi botli are non-existent fictions The difference can at 
most imply that one existent is not identical with another exist- 
ent So there is no logical necessity for positing one identical 
existence running through all But the Jama does not endorse 
this contention The question is whether the different existents 
can have existence tvithout a common existence. It is not denied 
that the existence of one is also different from tlie existence 
of the other But the sepaiate existences are only specific instances 
of one common existence If this common existence were not an 
oh|Cctive fact but only a subjective idea, the different entities 
iTOuld also be deprn ed of their title to existence In other words, 
they tvould become subjcctu'^e fictions as unreal as the universal is 
represented to be by the Buddhist ^ It follo^vs therefore that even 
cognition and its object are identical m respect of their existence 
although they diffei m respect of their individualities ” 

The different categoi les, iz , the selves, matter, time, space 
and so on, arc deductions from experiential data, They have been 
posited since geneial concepts piesuppose their existence and 
since without these principles the data of experience cannot be 
oigam/ed into a system These categories in spite of their general 
and comprehensive chaiacter are not only not inconsistent ivith 
the existence of individual entities, but on the contrary they are 
entirely based upon the objective data Without the individual 
existents these categories would be reduced to unmeaning class- 
concepts The afiiniiation of categories as objective principles is 
thus proof of the existence of individual leals, which are included 
inthm the ambit of these categories Without the individuals 
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forming their contents the categories would be empty and barren, 
and the individuals without the categories would be reduced to a 
ivcltei of chaos. The Jaina is a believer in plurality no doubt, 
but that plurality is not an unrelated chaos The plurality is a 
system inasmuch as each individual is cemented -with the rest by 
definite bonds of relationship 

The different categoiies are but different articulations of 
ojie existence, ivhich runs through them as the underlying com- 
mon bond It would be a perversity of outlook and an anomalous 
inconsistency on the part of the Jama philosopher, who ahvays 
insists upon the necessity of a total view of reality that should be 
on guard against the abstractionist habit of thought, if the aspect 
of pluiality were only emphasised by him to the detriment of the 
leaiity of unity, which is equally attested with plurality in the 
being of a real It is a matter of gratification and relief that the 
Jama philosopher has not been caught napping The aspect of 
unity IS emphasized not only m the mdividuars constitution as an 
individualistic trait, but the unity of all reals m spite of their in- 
finite variations is not ignored and slurred over 

The mdnaduals are m the first instance brought under com- 
prehensive umversals called categories Thus, the individual 
substances, m spite of then varying individualities and without 
the slightest piejudice to their status as autonomous individuals, 
have been placed under one category, viz., substance The group- 
ing of individuals under a universal is not a matter of procedure 
or of convenience of methodogical treatment, ^vhich is more or 
less of subjective value to the philosopher The universal as a 
umtive principle is not legarded as the figment of speculative 
thought, but as an immanent principle having a co-ordinate 
status with the individualities inherent in things 

But the different categories, if taken by themselves, are 
nothing more and no better than so many individuals in their 
mutual relationships Notwithstanding the fact that as imitive 
principles they reduce the discrete individuals to a system, the 
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different categories will remain as unrelated individuals unless 
there be a Still higher unitive principle to bind them together. So 
the order mtioduced by them will be incomplete and partial 
Theie would be as many different orders as the categories In- 
stead of one universe we ivould have a pluriveise— as many uni- 
veises as the number of categories, if these categories ivere left 
imafliliated to a higher all-inclusive category in the last resort It 
is a matter of felicitation that the Jama philosophei did not fail 
to notice the pioblem 'Fhe metaphysical system, the) have given, 
is not a hopeless pluralism but a pluralism reduced to a system 
The plurality is an ontological fact, but their mutual relations 
are no less ontological The Jama did not also fail to note that 
the plurality is woven together by an all-mclusive principle, 
which makes a unitary cosmos of them without annulment of the 
plurality From the analytic point of view (paiydydi thikanaya) 
liio world IS an infinite plurality with their infinite variations and 
modes But the analytic view does not give us the ivhole nature 
of reality as it is It is a partial picture that -we derive of the 
world by means of such approach The whole gamut of reality, 
however, reveals its universal unitive nature as one existence 
when It is envisaged from the synthetic angle of vision (diavydi- 
thikanaya) All things have the common element m their pos- 
sessing tins unitive existence It is existence ivliich makes a sub- 
stance what it IS It is one identical existence that underlies 
tJiem all 

It seems legitimate to conclude that the universe is one exist- 
ence which manifests itself, as substance {chavya) as it unifies the 
modes and attributes The selfsame existence again reveals itself 
as Space in so far as it provides accommodation for the infinite 
plurality of existence within itself (ksetm) It is the same existence 
which manifests itself as Time m so far as it changes into aspects, 
as precedent and consequent, as earlier and latter, as present, past 
and future modes It is the same existence that evolves as phases 
and modes, attributes and states The substance, time, space, 
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alLnbiUe and relation are thus evolved from the same existence. 
The different categories, thus viewed as functional variations of 
one piinciple, aie no longer in a position of antagonism or indif- 
feient isolation ^ 

The world of leals is thus not only a plurality but a unity 
also It is one universe that the Jama metaphysics gives us But 
the oneness is not secured at the sacrifice of the many, nor are 
the many left in unsocial indifference The Vedantist immolates 
the plurality at the altar of unity and the Buddhist fluxist sacri- 
fices the unity to preserve the plurality The Jama ethics of 
ahimsa (non-iiijury) has its counterpart m Jama metaphysics 
also In It neither the unity nor the plurality is slaughtered, but 
botli are j^reserved and kept m harmony The system adumbrat- 
ed by the Jama is thus an anticipation of Hegel’s metaphysics in 
impoitant respects But unfortunately the Jama metaphysic was 
not alloived to detelop along this line and the lesult is an un- 
relieved pluralism, which m the hands of latei exponents degene- 
latcs into tlie jDarticulansm of the Buddhist type As Sir Sarvapalli 
Radhakrisnan obseives, “One thing, hoi\^ever, is clear, that it is 
only by stopping short at a half-iray house that Jainism is able to 
set forth a pluralistic realism.”^ 

SECTION II 

The exposition that has been gi\en in the foregoing section 
is found to be contradicted by later miters on Jama philosophy 
beginning with Jmabhadra of the yth century A D , Akalanka 
Bhalta and Vidyanandi of the gth century, and Prabhacandra, 
the author of tlie PiaincyakamaJaina') fanda, who was a contem- 
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poiai) o£ Bhoja o£ Dliaia, o£ the iilh ceiiLuiy A.D. down to 
YasoMjaya "^vlio flouiishcd about the end of the lyth century 
These ^vriters aie emphatic in their repudiation of the Vaisesika 
conception of the universal as one self-identical principle, exist- 
ing 111 seveial individuals m the same fashion and manner These 
Jama ivi iters iveie profoundly influenced by the arguments of 
Dhcumakirti, wlio set foith tlie universal to be identical ivitli the 
individual. Consequently the univcisal m one individual is 
numei i-cally different from the universal m another individual, 
even of the same class In otlier woids, the universal as a unitive 
principle is leinidiated and the individuals are made out to do duty 
lor the Vaisesika conception of universal Like Dharinakirti 
these Jama nmteis asseited that it is the different individuals that 
only exist and their synthetic unitive reference is due to their 
similaiity Though different, the individuals are referred to by 
a common concept and a name owing to this qualitative similarity 
of nature Even existence, •which is legarded as the summum 
genus, the highest uiin'crsal, is believed by the Jamas just like the 
Buddhist to be as particularistic as the particulars are The asser- 
tion then that things are painiculais and imiversals rolled into one 
is to be understood to mean that there aie particulars which are 
similar It is the similarity of the individuals that is interpreted 
as their unity and identity In point of fact there is no common 
self-identical clement m the different individuals and it is their 
similarity •^diich is equated with identity “ Jmabhadia, the author 
of the Vnesaoasyakabhdsya, ivho seems to have preceded Akalanka, 
is also of the same opinion Thus unity, of bemg is only a meta- 
phorical expiession for similaiity Individuals are always chang- 
ing and the similarity of change is regarded as the universal 
mfoi'inmg and enlivening the diffeient individuals The dissimi- 
laiity of change is said to constitute their difference The sameness 
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of icfcieiice of dilfeieiiL individuals is again interpreted in terms 
of siinilaiity which, ontologically speaking, is numerically di£- 
icicnt 111 different individuals That two individuals aie called 
coivs docs not argue that the two individuals possess a self-identi- 
cal chaiactcr It only means that they aie similar The difh- 
culties raised by Dharmaklrti regarding one universal relating to 
different mdividuals sepal ated by a gap of time and space are 
belie\cd to be insurmountable And so the same solution is 
ollei cd by the Jamas as has been done by Dharmakirti, but where- 
as Dhaimakhti unhesitatingly declares the unitive universal to be 
an illusion, the Jamas rather adopt an apologetic tone According 
to the latter, the sameness of thought and expression is only a 
customaiy chaiactcrization which sets forth similarity as identity 
This identit) is as metaphoiical as the identity of man with an 
ass in the pioposition “the man is an ass” The case in apposition 
IS not an c\ idencc of real unity but of a make-believe unity which 
IS asscitcd for emphasizing closeness of analogy 

Vid)anandi delinitely asserts that the objections, that have 
been inged against the mode of existence of a unitive universal 
by Dharmakn ti, do not affect the Jama position m the least, since 
the Jamas do not believe m the existence of a selfsame universal 
in several individuals The universal is nothing but the similar 
tiansfonnalion of diffeicnt things, numerically different in each 
case The asset tion of unity of class-character or of being is only 
a case of rhetorical device ^ 

^Ve need not repioduce the orguments of the different 
writers as they arc all couched in the same strain. So let us now 
consider rvhether tire Jaina veision of the Buddhist position really 
effects an improxement on the original Buddhist position We 
do not see any mateiial difference between the Buddhist position 
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as expounded by iis in the previous chapter and the Jama repie- 
sentatioii of it. It will be too much to expect that the idea of 
unity can be successfully accounted for by a plurality 
unthout a unitary pimciple running through them We 
have recorded the objection of the Naiyayika against the Bud- 
dhist’s position that if the unity of niembeis of a class be only an 
unfounded idea, ivliy should not the plurality be successfully affi- 
liated to a unity ? This objeciioii also applies to the Jama position 
which is nothing but a re-statement of Dharmakh ti’s conclusion 
The criticism of the 'Buddhist’s position by the Jama, that the in- 
dividuals are not exclusively dissimilar and the element of simi- 
larity in them should be legarded as a distinctive attribute, 
savouis of prevai ication and intellectual dishonesty The Bud- 
dhist also does not deny similarity among the different individuals 
The attempt to criticize the Buddhist position therefore on the 
giound that dissmiilai entities cannot account for identity of con- 
ception is only a pretence or a deliberate misrepi esenttation 

The Jama seems to have been completely unneived by 
Dharmakh ti’s criticism It is a pity that he failed to gauge the 
force and cogency of the Naiyayika’s reply to the Buddhist’s criti- 
cism The Jama heie seems to have unconsciously surrendeied his 
doctrine of non-absolutism It has been repeatedly asserted by the 
Jama that diffeience is not inconsistent with identity The Jama 
could at most asset t m conformity with his allegiance to the doc- 
trine of non-absolutism that the universal is difiEerent in 
so fai as It IS identical with individuals and identical in 
all cases of its occurrence in so far as it is difiEerent from 
the individuals The universal ivould thus both be difiEerent 
and identical, permanent and impermanent,— peimanent and 
identical in so far as it is the selfsame principle, and impermanent 
and difiEerent m so fai as it is identical i\uth the individuals But 
by impeaching the clear deliverance of experience certifying tire 
unity of the universal in different individuals tire Jaina has un- 
willingly iralked into the spider’s parlour If similarity can 
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account for unity, ho^v’' can the Jaina establish the identity of 
substance ? 71ie substance is identical ^vdth the modes that occur 
in it The Buddhist asserts that there is no unitive substance 
running through the modes It is the aspect of similarity of the 
modes that is mistaken for identity of the substance. In fact, the 
Jaina cannot give a satisfactory ans^ver against this contention of 
the Buddhist ^vdien he admits similarity to be tlie equivalent of 
identity The Jama repeats the empnical argument that our ex- 
perience takes note of the identity of the substance together with its 
changing modes which arc transitory as they endure only for a 
moment and pass out of existence the very next moment. But if the 
experience of the unity of substance be deemed \ alid in spite of the 
logical difliculties alleged by the Buddhist, we do not see any reason 
hoiv can the Jama deny validity to the experience of unity in dif- 
feient individuals The logical difficulties in the '^vay of unitive 
universals lia\ c been met by Udayana and his predecessors ; and 
the Jaina could easily solve the logical problem by means of his 
non-absolutist logic, which finds no contiadiction in the identity of 
differences. 

The unity of the universal and the particular has been sought 
to be explained by Yasovijaya as the lack of the diffeience of sub- 
stratum In Ollier words, unity is made out to be a case of simple 
co-incidence. It is argued that the universal is different from the 
individual and the identity of the universal is only a case of its coin- 
cidence ivith the specific chaiacter of the individual in the same 
substratum The criterion of difference is the distinction of the 
locus of the incidence of atinbutes The very fact that the uni- 
1 crsal lias no locus independent of the individuals shoivs that the 
universal is not distinct from the individual This explanation 
of unity as the absence of separation docs not seem to be materially 
different from the concept of inherence as propounded by the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika school If the sameness of substratum does 
not connote the sameness of being in some respect, the unity ^nll 
be only a question of juxtaposition The Naiyayika asserts tliat 
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though numerically diffeient, the universal and the particularity 
can cO'CXist without losing tlieir specific character The coinci- 
dence does not argue that they are identified with one another in 
some indefinable manner The Jama position also, so far as it is 
represented by Yasovijaya, does not appear to be different from 
the Vaisesika standpoint. Yasovijaya explicitly states that though 
difference is to be understood as numerical difference, absence of 
diffei ence is nothing but the absence of separate substratum ^ In- 
heience, as conceived by the Vaisesika, has been sought to 
be leplaced by identity m difference But the substitu- 

tion tTOuld mean only a verbal change and a difference 
of nomenclature, if identity weie to be understood as 
the sameness of substiatum The difference of the Jaina position, 
so far as the relation of mheience is concerned, ivould thus turn 
out to be only a shoiv and a pretence If however the sameness of 
substiatum and the necessity of coincidence were regarded as 
symptomatic of real identity, the Jaina conception of identity in 
difference aS the necessaiy character of relation would make a 
material diffeience But unfortunately this point has been slurred 
over by tire later Jama writers without realizing the consequences 
which are fatal to the fundamental position of non-absolutism 
If the universal be numerically different in different indivi- 
duals and the conception of unity be explained away as a case of 
pseudo-unity due to similarity, the Jama metaphysical position 
would be reduced to an unmitigated pluralism In that case there 
would not exist a universe but a plunverse Different individuals 
-coiild only be desciibed as similar or dissimilar without any com- 
mon bond binding them together The assertion that the totality 
of existents is bound by identity of being and the difference of en- 
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tities is not absolute would thus transpire to be a mean verbal 
qtiibble. The Jaina position thus ivmild not be a bit different from 
the position of the Buddhist fluxist which asserts that the plurality 
of entities is undisturbed by any unitive bond. Thus difference 
ivill be the absolute characteristic of reals, each individual being 
put in a place of its own and existing side by side intliout com- 
mingling their being in any ivise and manner But this would 
only amount to the repudiation of non-absolutism 

It is refreshing to note that the fallacies involved in the con- 
ception of numerically different universals ivere fully realized by 
a late Jama philosopher It is Vimaladasa, the author of the 
Saptahhangitaiangini, an adheient of the Digambara school, who 
realized the dangerous implications of the Jama position as ex- 
pounded by the later i\Titers It is unfortunate that Yasovijaya, 
who was ivell-trained m the dialectics of the Neo-logical school 
of Alithila and Navadvipa, failed to detect the fallacy involved m 
the position. Instead of effecting an improvement Yasovijaya has 
rather complicated the issue and made the confusion worse con- 
founded. Unfortunately he shows more ingenuity than insight. 

In fact, m the interest of truth and philosophic candour we are 
bound to admit, if we are to folloiv the representation of these 
ivriters, that the Jaina doctrine of non-absolutism is only a make- 
believe and a hollow pretence. Fortunately for us there has been 
at least one solitary ivriter, we mean Vimaladasa, whom we have 
just referred to, ivho has voiced his protest against this traditional 
interpretation. ' 

Vimaladasa raises the problem in connection '5\dth the univer- 
sality of sevenfold predication In Chapter VI i\^e raised the 
problem 'whether the totality of existents is an ideal unity and a - 
leal plurality ^ We postponed the discussion of the problem there 
and rather dogmatically affirmed that the totality of existence is a 
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real univeise of which the determinations, one and many, are 
equally piedicable We asserted that the totality is one whole- 
one 111 lespect of the universal, being, and many in respect of the 
plurality of the individuals. We anticipated the conclusion, The 
universe will be found on examination to be a unity of plurality 
exactly on a par rvith the individual, ivhich is an epitome of the 
maciocosm, being a unity and a plurality in one, and at the same 
time, though m a different refeience ” 

Vimaladasa observes that if the existence of one particular 
weie absolutely different from that of another particular, then the 
totality of particulars would have no common element to bind 
them together If the particulars were possessed of a common 
existence as the fundamental element of their individuality the 
totality of existence could be determine as one and many, which 
the universality of the laiv of Sevenfold Predication demands. But 
the assertions of the tiaditional exponents of Jaina thought seem 
to contradict this possibility Vimaladasa maintains that the 
statements of these masters should be understood not to imply the 
absolute difference and discretion of individuals The implica- 
tion of these statements consists in their repudiation of absolute 
identity Though existence is variant and manifold in so far as 
it is identical with each individual, it does not for that reason for- 
feit its unity and self-identity qua universal Thus things are 
identical with and different from one another— identical in respect 
of a common existence and different in respect of their distinctive 
individuality The denial of a common universal on the contrary 
would make the difference of individuals absolute The absolu- 
tism of parliculaiity has been emphatically repudiated by Samanta- 
bhadra and his (ommentators In order to bring this denial of 
absolute particularism into hannony with the denial of absolute 
common existence underlying the diverse existents it is necessary 
to conclude that things aie neither absolutely diverse nor absolute- 
ly identical, which are the respective positions of the Buddhist 
Pluxist and the Vedaiitic monist. The Jaina philosopher cannot 
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be a party to cither of these positions without neutralizing the 
fundamental principle of non-absolutism. So the apparent repu- 
diation of univeisals is to be interpreted as the repudiation of 
absoJute unity of existents involved in the conception of unchang- 
ing self-idential univeisal running through them In other words, 
the universal qua existence is a unity in difference, which does 
not entirely merge its being in the particulars in spite of its parti- 
cipation in tliem 

Vimaladasa fuither contends that similarity cannot account 
for the identity of reference of individuals, if the fonner be onto- 
logically diffeient in each case of its incidence. Similarity cannot 
be an ultimate caiegoi7. Similarity is nothing but the possession 
of a common identical attribute or attributes by numerically dif- 
ferent entities. The face of a lovely -^TOinan is compared by the 
poet to the moon. But isdiere lies the similarity of the two ? It 
must be supposed that the face shares a common attribute with the 
moon, the selfsame attribute of beauty, 'which causes delight to 
the connoisseur. Similarly, the similaiity of one pen '^snth another 
pen, of one man with another man, is to be traced to an identical 
attribute, namely, the pen-univeisal or the man-universal, ■which 
IS shared in common by the individuals concerned The denial 
of a self-identical quality in several individuals would on the other 
hand make the distinction of common and uncommon attributes 
indefensible. A common attribute is but the salfsame attribute 
i,vhich exists in more than one individual and an uncommon attri- 
bute is but what is peculiar to a particular individual, unshaied 
b) any other If the possibility of the occurrence of a selfsame 
atiiibiiic in moic than one substratum is denied, then no quality 
■would be common T’herc is no valid ground for dismissing tliis 
distinction as an unfounded illusion, since it is not contradicted 
by experience as other illusions are. 

The idea of similarity is there and it cannot be explained 
without icfcrcnce to an identical element. The reality of simi- 
!ni iiy again cannot be repudiated unless the knotvledgc of the same 
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be dedal ed false, for idiidi theie is no ivarrant, and similaiity 
again ulumately presupposes a universal But it may be contend- 
ed that similaiity is an unanalysable characteristic — as ultimate 
as identity or difference is. In point of fact, tlie school of Prabha- 
hara and following them die school of Madhva maintain that simi- 
larity IS an ultimate category, ’svliich cannot be reduced to a simpler 
and more self-evident category. These philosophers have further 
endeavoured to prove die identity of reference of concepts in 
teims of similarity Similarity is not deemed to be susceptible of 
being reduced- to identity, ivhich is done by the Naiyayika 

But the attempt to equate identity with similarity seems to 
be an extremism of pluralistic bias Let us take it for granted 
that similarity can account for identical reference of concepts and 
the postulation of unitive universals is not logically necessary 
But the question must be anstxered whether similarity is an iden- 
tical principle subsisting in the particulais thought to be similar 
or numeiicaliy different in each instance The fiist alternative, 
if granted, iv^ould only make the difference of vieivs a question of 
nomenclature An identical entity existing in different indivi- 
duals may be designated as a universal or similarity, but the de- 
signation does not make any difference to die ontological problem 
And the second alternative, which makes out the varying similari- 
ties to be numeiicaliy different, raises further problems Is die 
similarity qua characteristic different from the individual or ideii-- 
tical isdth It ? If it is different, how can it belong to the individual 
and introduce a change into its constitution, that is to say, make 
It similar? The Jaina philosopher at any rate cannot maintain 
that the relation of a characteristic to its substratum is either one 
of absolute otherness or of absolute identity Even the Madlivas, 
who beliei^e in die absolute difference of things, are compelled to 
admit that the i elation of a characteristic to die thing characteii- 
zed is not one of absolute difference or of absolute identity, but as 
identity-cum-difference At any rate the element of identity in- 
volved in die veiy constitution of relation makes the situation far 
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from intcliigible if ideiiLiL) of being is denied 

‘A IS similar’ is a pioposiiion and it follows that similarity is 
identical ^vitli A in some respect '^diich the relation of subject 
and predicate between the two logically entails But similarity 
is not only a chaiacteiistic but also a relation The similarity of 
A IS not confined to A. but has necessary reference to B To say 
that similaiit) is a chaiacteiistic entirely self-contained is to speak 
unintelligible jargon Similaiity holds bettreen A and B and as 
sucli must belong to them Now the question arises whether simi- 
laiity IS a relation or a characteristic or both? It is no doubt a 
1 elation so far as it obtains between two terms It is no doubt 
agjiin a characteristic so far as it is conceded to be the attribute of 
the term in i\ inch it subsists and ivc have seen that the concept of 
similt'iiity as an attiibute presupposes a relation Tvdnch is admitted 
to be identit)-in-diilerence But inespective of wliether it is a 
cliaracterisiK oi not, it is not self-contained in its icference and 
requnes a second term to winch it relates If the similarity be 
supposed to function as a relation between A and B, it may fall 
outside tlic teims and thus fail to relate them Or it may function 
also as a chaiacteristic of both the terms and lIjlus require a second 
relation in ordci to belong to them But relation has been admit- 
ted to consist in or presuppose idcntity-in-differencc So the 
similarity of A and the similarity of B, 'whether characteristics or 
relation, must be identical in some respect with A and B both 
And this means that there is an clement in both A and B which is 
identical. 

Let us again suppose that similarity is a self-contained attii- 
butc of each of the terms, numerically different from one another 
The similarity of A will then be numerically different from the 
similarity of B. There idll be thus tiro similai'ities and not one. 
But this does not make the problem of identity of reference any 
moie intelligible than bcfoie. The question iiresistibly arises, 
wdienever one slates a pioposition e.g A is similai to B. where 
docs the similaiity consist in and what is it due to^ The question 
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presupposes diat diere must be something in both the terras on 
which similarity is founded But it may be maintained that die 
question IS wiong and illegitimate since it derives from an un- 
waii anted presupposition Similarity is an ultimate simple fact 
and does not piesuppose any further characteiistic as its basis and 
gi-ound But this reiteration of the ultimacy of similarity does not 
help us to understand its natuie a whit more clearly. We do not 
mean to say that the opponent seeks to escape under a prevarica- 
tion , but our giicvance against the solution offered is that it does 
not care to appieciate the difliculty, which we confront in trying 
to giasp the nature of similarity as a self-contained attribute of 
each of the terms 

Suppose that the similarity of A is numerically different 
fiom the similarity of B But what makes A and B to be 
similai ^ Let us take a concrete example. A cow is similar to 
another cow and a buffalo is similar another buffalo But if 
the similaiity ^wftchaiactenstic of one cow be numerically different 
fiom the similarity qua chaiactenstic of another cow and again 
the tivo snmlanties be numerically different from the similarity 
ivhich characterizes buffaloes, w'e can account for the difference of 
function of the tivo types of similarities by assuming a qualitative 
diffeience in each We must admit that the similarity that obtains 
between coivs is different qualitatively and numerically from the 
similaiity that holds between buffaloes So there are similarities 
which aie functionally identical and different The similarity 
that governs one class is functionally different from the similarity 
that governs another class The difference of function naturally 
presupposes an intrinsic difference m the similarities and thus 
smiilanties must fall into definitive gi'oups The similarity of 
cows stands apart from that of the buffaloes But this grouping 
of types dose not make an appreciable difference, procedural and 
ontological, fioin tlie classification of universals as propounded 
by die Nyaya-Vaisesika school The Jama and Madhva classi- 
fication on the contrary makes the postulation of an enormous 

40 
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number of uUimaLc types ol siniilaiity ine\ liable by making them 
numencally chffeient m each individual 

The N}'a\a-Vaiksika scheme of imneisals has the merit of 
making a s)stcm ol the pluialii) of induiduals on an intelligible 
basis The number of cows is classed together by reason of a 
definitive chai acieristic called the cow-imiveisal and this accounts 
foi the similarity of cows to one another Tlie cow-universal 
again has the ad\antage of diffeientiaLing the class of cows from 
the class of buffaloes on the basis of distinctive characteristics— 
the univeisal of llie lattei being numeiitally and functionally 
different from the former But the theory of numerically different 
similaiities isill fail to account for the classification unless 
siniilaiities fall into groups and this grouping becomes arbitiaiy 
unless the t^pcs of similarities have each a distinctive common 
character The assumption of t)pes of similaiities, horvevei, is 
tentamoimt to a reinstatement of the Nyaya scheme of universals 
in different language 

The inheicnt dilficulties of the tlieoi) of similarity as the 
substitute of umveisals })ronouncedly manifest themselves when it 
is realized that similarity is both made an attributive characteristic 
and a relation The similaiity of the coir A is an attribute of it 
and is numerically diffeient from the similarity that is tire attribute 
of tire cow B But ■what makes A and B mutually similar ? The 
tivo similarities are each self-contained and unless they can 
function as a transitive rclalion they cannot make A and B similar 
to each other But if similarity be a relation between A and B;, 
v;e do not see what advantage is gained b) positing two self- 
contained similarities as the pioperties of A and B Unless there 
be a relation of similarit\ holding the two together, A and B will 
not be siinilai , and if the i elation be there what do tire two 
similarities qua characteristics avail > Do the latter seiwe as the 
gi'ound and basis of the relation ^ If so the similarity qua relation 
must be mimerkalh and functionally diffeient from the similaii- 
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tics qua chaiacieiistics. But m that case the postulation of 
similarity as a ciiaiactenstic docs not seem to have a iai 607 i d etre. 

Pei haps the diiliculties may be avoided by supposing simi- 
larity to be both an attribute and a relation of the terms Granted 
that there is no logical difliculty in the selfsame attribute function- 
ing also as relation, we do not see the logical necessity of postu- 
lating more than one similarity The similarity qua relation 
will make ihe terms similar and there is no necessity for positing 
another or moie similarity lor the same purpose Similarity, 
relation will subsist in both tlie terms and thus may function as 
their attribute also But similaiity is a transitive symmetrical 
1 elation If A is simiiar to B, B is similai to C, and C is similar 
to D and so on, then A is similar to C and D, and B, C, D etc 
aie similai to A If one similarity functioning as a relation and 
also as an attribute can account for the similarity of the terms 
concerned, the siiniianty in question ivnll serve the purpose of a 
common universal So we do not see any difference, so far as the 
ontological status of imii'ersals is concerned, between the theory 
of similaiity and the theory of objective universals 

But can one siiiiilaiity meet all the situations and thus enable 
us to dispense with the plurality of universals ^ If it could do 
this, that ivoiild be a positive advantage no doubt But this is 
quite impossible We have alieady seen that there must be 
different types of smiilanty The similarity of cows as a class is 
different from the similarity of buffaloes as another class Thus 
theie will be as many types of similarity as there are classes, each 
diffeient from the other But this is nothing but a leinstatement 
of the different imiveisals in a diffeient guise 

riie admission of similarity as a relation again makes the 
a'drfiission of a core of identity in the terms inevitable as we have 
seen that i elation is possible only if the terms are identicai and 
different Phe admission of an identical element in die terms 
Tvill be tantamount to the admission of a umveisal Moreover, 
the asseition that similarity is an ultitude concept does not caixy 
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conviction The question o£ ultimacy can be decided i£ it is 
£ound to preclude the demand o£ a further explanation or to show 
such a demand to be unintelligible and absurd Thus existence 
IS an ultimate concept and no further explanation of its character 
is possible which does not presuppose the idea of existence in it. 
But is similarity self-explanatory like existence ^ So far as the 
psychology of our experience and thought is found to testify, we 
do not see it to be the case If a person asserts that A is similar 
to B, the question naturally arises, “what is the gi'ound of their 
similarity And the question is set at rest when one can point 
to a common element existing in both The Naiyayika is certainly 
in the right when he asserts that similarity is a characteristic 
derived from the possession of a definite common attribute.^ 
Vimaladasa einnces greater insight and love of truth when he agrees 
with the Naiyayika in regarding similarity as a derivative 
characteristic. 

The incongruence of the same thing serving as the attribute 
and as the relation unfortunately did not occur to the Jama 
realists of the Post-Dharmakirti period Relation is at any rate 
logically posterior to quality It requires at least two terms to 
make a relation possible Similarity, if it be an attribute, must 
be prior to and hence different from relation This will be 
apparent from the consideration that one cannot satisfy the query 
■^vhy A and B are similar by the simple answer that they are 
similar, since the answer is tautologous We hold that there is no 
justification for holding similarity to be an ultimate concept 
either as a category or as a relation and this is shown by the fact 
that the questioner is not silenced until a common characteristic 
is pointed out. 

But the later Jaina philosophers have contended that the 
relation between universal and particular does not involve or 
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presuppose identity of being The element of identity in the 
uJenhiy-in-difJcrence as the presupposition of relation is to be 
undei stood negatively as the absence of separate locus and posi- 
tively as the necessity of coincidence We have shown that this is 
the character of inherence as set forth by the Vaisesika If relation 
between universal and particular weie one of mere necessar}* 
coincidence, the elaborate refutation of inherence and the positing 
of identity-in-difference as the ground of relation would be so 
much waste of labour Nay it would be an act of make-believe 
inasmuch as it makes a shorv of difference when it is in -entire 
agi'eement with the conception of inherence as propounded by the 
Vaisesika Not only this, the dismissal of identity as a case of 
invaiiable coincidence would make the'ivhole philosophy of non- 
absolutism a hollow pretence The relation of modes to the 
substance in which they occur is asserted to be identity in difference 
and the contradiction involved in it is solved by positing a separate 
category {'jatyaniara), ivhich is not explicable in terms of identity 
01 of difference, being an embodiment of both the elements in its 
being But the assumption of such a separate category would be 
absolutely uncalled for if the theory of necessary coincidence 
could meet the situation Furthermore, the postulation of 
avakfauya (inexpressible) as a separate category, which we have 
discussed in Chapter V, ivould have no haison d’etre, if the element 
of identity involved in the relation only meant necessary coinci- 
dence and nothing moi'e It is the concept of avaktavya, however, 
which gives the Jama philosophy its distinctive character and 
individuality But the later Jaina philosophers, who were rather 
frightened out of their ivits by the flourish of DharmakTrti’s 
criticism, have given a ivide berth to the Jaina conception of 
avaktavya by unconsciously reinstating the conception of inherence 
as the solyent of the Igoical difficulty involved which has led the 
Vedantist and the ^unyavadin to declare the nhenomenal world 
to be an illogical and inational appearance We are deliberately 
of the opinion the latei Jainas have umyiltingly played false 
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to their ancient philosophy and we are positive that the older 
account of universals as given by us is not only in harmony with 
the philosophy of non-absolutism, but is the only possible account 
that can be accepted as the correct position It is fortunate that 
we have Vimaladasa on oui side and it is desirable that students of 
Jama philosophy should devote greater attention to him. 
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